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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate A. 

Archseologry. Ashby—Zammit—Despott. 

Excavations In Malta in 1914. By T. Ashby, T. Zamm.it, and G. 4 
Despott. I 

I.— Excavation. 

During a week’s stay lit Malta in October 1914, I was able to conduct tl>e 
excavation of a portion of a megalitbic building, on a site called Jd>debdieba (’‘the 
Place of the Echo” in Maltese), pointed out to me by Professor T. Zammit, 
Curator of the Valletta Musenm, who frequently visited the site, and has con* 
tribnted the report on the objects found which forms the second part of this paper. 
The funds for the work wore provided by the Government of Malta, and the site 
itself is Government property. 

The building is situated ou high ground in the middle of tlie S.E. portion of 
the island, with a fine view, except to the south, on the E. edge of the Hal-Farrug 
road, which runs from the Poor House to Mkabba, and about three-quarters of a 
mile from the centre of that village. It is situated at a distance of a few hundred 
yards N.W. of the quarries of Bur-meghez,* end the seme to ibe E. of It-Torri 
Tal Wilgia.t Only a poition of it is included within the area belonging to the 
Government, and how much of it lies (or lay) under the neighbouring fields, and 
how much has been destroyed by the construction of the road, it is not easy to 
determine, for the portion of it which has been laid bare does not conform sufficiently 
closely to the plans of those megalithic buildings, as far as we know them at present, 

* See N. TagUaferro, in Man, XI (1911), No. 92, for a description of a prehistoric burial cave 
found here. 

I See Paper! qf the British School at Pome, VI (1913), p. 133, for a description of (his tower, 
which belongs, however, to the Phmnician period, to judge from the pottery disoovered on the site. 
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•o enable ns to determine with any degree of i)robability whnt relation it bore to 
the whole. See the Plan, Fig. 1 (text). 

On the N. two lines of stones rnniiing side by side (I) appear to belong to a 
double wall, the interval l>etwecn them having been filled with stones and earth. 
The continiintioii of this wall seems to enrve away to the S.E. and to disap]>ear 
under the field wall. The other line.s of wall (2) marked on the plan are somewhat 
doubtful, and are composed of smaller stones, though at 2a there ore some large ones; 
and hero were found two small columns of the type so common in Maltese mega- 
lithio buildings (Nos. I and 2 of the list l>clow). But the first really determinate 
portion is the wall (3), composed of not very large stones. 

To the E. of tliLs were fonnd two more short columns (Nos. 3 and 4 of the list). 

No connecting wall to the E. has lieen found, so that we do not know what was 
the nature of the space it enclosed. Immediately to the £. of it the rock is overlaid 
by a number of small stones (perhaps thrown in from the snrronnding fields), but it 
soon rises in level. 

To the W. of it arc some scanty traces of walling (4), as though there had been 
one or two small rectangular chambers, belonging no doubt to a later date. 

To the S. of tliesc are two standing slabs (5, 5'), 2 feet 1 inch apart, which ore 
no doubt tM situ; the slabs 5", the westernmost of which projects into the road, 
may be connected with them. 

The interval between them is filled with walling of small stones, which is no 
doubt of later date. Close to o' was a broken block of stone, with part of a funnel- 
shaped hole in it 7 inches deep and 7^ inches in diameter. It was lying loose, but 
close to it is what may bo a piece of later walling (6) with five stones lying one 
upon the other. 

To ihe E. ai-e some extremely indeterminate remains, including two large fallen 
blocks (7, T), which are no doubt remains of the megalithic building. 7 has three 
shallow steps cut in if, the purpose of which is uncertaiu, while 7' has a large 
hole in it. 

Hero begins a straight line of wall (8, 8') which is no doubt of the later period. 
The stones at 9, 9' may have belonged to the original building. 

We now reach what is really the only determinate part of the original building— 
tho central portion where we find the room or passage 10. which is largely built of 
vertical slabs (PI. A, Fig. II). There was no tnice of a torha or other floor, and the 
existence of a funnel-shaped hole in the rock at a* would indicate that there was 
none. The room, like the re.st, was found to 1>e full of small loose stones at the 
bottom, but they did not form a pavement. 

To the E. of this hole is a niche or doorway 2 feet 6 inches in width. The 
large blocks on each side of it have each of‘them one of the usual tie holes. They 
are 3 feet 6 inches in height, but do not rest directly ou the rock, as indeed none 
of the blocks in this room do, but upon about 10 inches of eai'th. At the back of 
iboin (i.c., ou the E. side) tiiere seem to be footing blocks. In the angle c next 
beyond this doorway, a small column was found lying, and another was fonnd further 
to the S. (Nos. 5, 6 of the list). Further south, on the same side, is auothor 
opening d, filled witli walling of smaller stones, and beyond it is another large slab e. 
Beyond it we may place, somewhat doubtfully, the entrance to the room. 

'I'he W. wall was almost entirely composed of smaller stones, with the exceptiou 
of the largo slab f and tho fallen slab 

It was a solid wall of considerable thickness, which increased as it ran N.W.; 
ou the S.E. and S.W. sides it is supported by large slalis, of which g, measuring 
6 feet 2 inches long by 3 feet 8 inches high, is the large.st itt the whole building. 

* This hole measures 9 inches in depth and 1 toot in dismeter at tlio top. 
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The space 11,* which tliese slabs and others (now only represented by the slabs 

h. A') once enclosed, has later bwn occupied by three curious circular constructions, 

i, j, A (PL A. Fig. I). They have domed roofs of small stones which were closed at the 
top (at any rate in the case of A) by a circular slab (No. iv of the list below); A is 
4 feet in height internally, and H feet 7 inches in diameter. It is cut down into 
the rock for a depth of only about 6 inches. 

Fine earth was found in all of tliem, but no trace of burning. 

The object which they served and the date nt which they were constructed 
are quite uncertain. 

On the S. side of 10 and 11 there is a curved wall of small stones ( 12 ) which 
may be the original wall. 

The straight wall 13, on the other hand, which incorporates two of the mega- 
lithic blocks /, I', is certainly of later date ; but the walls 14 at some distance off 
seem to belong to the original building. THOMAS ASHBY. 

11.—Objects Found in the Coorse of the Excavation at Iu-debdieba. 

(1) Objects of Slone. 

(i) Six pillars, some of hard coralline limestone and some of soft sandstone, 
cylindrical in shape, but some tapering at one end. They are of the type usual in 
Maltese megalithic ruins. Their measurements are as follows :— 

Height. Diameter of base. Top diameter. 

1 . —1 ft. 8 in.—55’5 cm. 1 ft.—30'5 cm. 8 in.—20 cm. 

2. — 1 ft. 5 in.—13’0 cm. 9 in.—22‘5 cm. 7 in.—17’5 cm. 

3. —2 ft.—61 cm. 1 ft.—.30*5 cm. 9 in.—22*5 cm. 

4. —1 ft. 10 in.—55‘5 cm. 1 ft. 3 in.—38*0 cm. 1 ft.—30‘5 cm. 

5. —2 ft. 4 in.—71*0 cm. 1 ft.—30'5 cm. 1 ft.—30‘5 cm. 

6 . —I ft. 9 in.—53*0 cm. 9 in.—22'5 cm. 9 in.—22‘5 cm. 

No. 1 is now preserved in the Valletta Museum. The others were placed together 
and buried again in the ruins. 

(ii) A rectangular block of stone 4^ inches (114 mm.) long and 3^ inches (87 mm.) 
high with a groove running along its length 1 ^ inches (37 mm.) deep and 2^ inches 
(62 mm.) wide. 

(iii) A hard stone block 2 feet (61 cm.) x 1 foot 9 inches (53 cm.) x 10 inches 
(25 cm.) with a cavity 9 inches (22 * 5 cm.) in diameter and 8 inches (20 cm.) deep. 
The cavity is quite smooth and must have been used os a mortar. 

(iv) Two stone slabs, very probably the covers of two of the pits (», j, A) 
constructed in the ruin. One of them was roughly circular, 3 feet 11 inches (119 cm.) 
wide and 4 inches (10 cm.) thick. It was perforated in the middle with a round hole 
1 foot 4 inches (40 cm.) in diameter. 

The other slab was square and of the same thickness. The fragment of the 
slab measured 2 feet 1 inch (63*5 cm.) by 1 foot 4 inches (40 cm.). It had a hole in 
the middle 1 foot 2 inches (35 cm.) in diameter with a groove round the edge. 

(v) Fragment of a hard stone rubber. This stone was perfectly smooth on one 
side and roughly oval in shape. About 1 foot (30‘5 cm.) long and 6 inches (15 cm.) 
in tliickness. 

(vi) A stone slab 3 feet 4 inches (101 *5 cm.) in leugth and about 3 feet (91 cm.) 
wide was found loose in the ruins. On it a pillar was cut, showing that the slab 
probably formed part of the walls of a niche. 

(vii) Flint instruments. These were scarce, for though flakes and small fragments 
were numerous, only two large objects of flint were obtained. One of these is of a 
dark grey flint of very fine texture 2^ inches (57 mm.) long and about 1 inch (25 mm.) 
wide, tapering at one end and broken flat on the other. The edge on one side of 

* Here was found the block of stone described in Prulessor Zammit's list (No. III). 
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tlie Htoiie is sliglitly convex and tooled to i-onder it more keen ; on tlie otlier Kiile 
the edge is blunt and shows u conchoid fnictiire. 

The second instrament is of u oreuiny white chert, {lyrainidul in shape, idxiiit 
2 inches (SO inin.) long, with a Imse of H inches (US inm.). The sharp edge is 
produced by fracture without any retouching. 

(2) Objects of Kurthenioarc — 

Fragments of dark red bricks with a very rough texture were found. Some of 
the pieces were evidently fragments of floors or walls of ovens. 

Potter;/. —PotsboixIs were very abundant, hut hopelessly mixed uj) with stones 
and soil, and in very small fragments. Most of this material came from vases of 
ncolitliic times (conterapomry, that is, with the original building) mailo of a groy- 
Idack clay ; bnt sherds of later epochs, Greek and Itoinnn, have also been oblainial, 
showing that the site was made use of for centuries. 

iMrge Poses. —Fragments of thick, hand-made, uiiornamented Idack clay vessels 
wore more numerous than the finer variety. These thick vases ala'nys iHtcomo thicker 
at the rim, which has usually double the thickue! 0 ( of the vase. Actual measiin'mcnts 
gave the following result : For vases 18. 15, 12, K mm. thick, the free edge was found 
to l>e 38, 32, 17, 15 mm. resjuictivcly. 

Most of these large vessels hud the chnmcicristic triangular handle so common 
in tho pottery of the Maltese monuments; in the smaller vases the handle is often 
supersciled by a knob, which must have proved more ornamental than practical. 

Medium Sised and Small Vases. —Those resemble very remarkably the Halsafliuni 
ware. Their texture is fine, the modelling is cxocllent, and the finishing is acenraio 
and elaljorate. 

It is interesting to oompure these sherds with those obtaiiuxl from other Maltese 
monuments, os|iccially with those obtained from llalsaflieni, ns described by Professor 
Tagliaferro, in the Liverpool Annals of Archteolog;/ and Anthropology, Vol. HI 
(1910), p. 1 st/g.; ef. also Peot in Papers eil., p. 29 st/q. 

Section li. Class 3. JHt-mark Ornaments. —GocmI pierces were obtained of a fine 
ware on which the pittings are not in the shn]ie of dots, hut small, comma-like 
incisions (PI. A, III, Fig. 6 ). 

Section C. Pnff IVare, Relief JJeeorations of Leaves, Fish-scale and Seallop 
Pattern. — Only a few sherds were found, too small to reconstruct the pattern, bnt 
large enough to recognise the ty])c. 

Section D. Black or Red fVare decorated with Prominent Studs .—.4 triangular 
fragment, about 25 min. in length, of a light buff colour, was found studded with 
circular discs, such as those shown in Plate VI, Fig. 3. The studs were larger and 
more closely arranged. The fragment resembles a pattern found at Mnaidra (Fig. 1). 

Section E. Yellow and Grey Ware, highly polished, but without Ornament .— 
Numerous samples of this kind of ware were obtaincil, varying in colour from a pale 
buff to a dark grey or even dull black. The shape of these vessels could not be 
clearly obtained owing to the small size of the sherds. 

Section F. Red Ware with Incised Rope Ornament. —A good piece of this tyjm 
was found resembling very much vessels from llalsaflieni. 

Section G. Polished Ware decorated with Incised Lines .— 

(a) Sim[ile geometrical designs—fragments abundant. 

(b) Lines starting parallel aiul then diverging — several sherds of this 
description obtained. 

(c) Composite designs of lozenges, triangles, zigzags, and lattices — abundant 
sherds of this class recovered (Figs. 2, 5). 

(rf) Curved lines, scrolls, and meanders—sherds so ornamented were abundant 
(B'igs. 4 and 4a). 
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Of Class 19 of this section, a piece was obtained which shows a sliglit 
variation from the Halsaflieni type. On this sherd two deep lines cross each other, 
fnrtniiig two triiuigles joined at the apex. In each triangle two small squares are 
iiKScribed, and the space all round is filled with pit>mnrk.s. The sherd is of a reddish 
]iaste, and the incision is filled with a thick white paste (Fig. 3). 

TIIEMISTOCLES ZAMiUT. 


British New Guinea. Sellg:man. 

Lime Spatulse from Rossel Island, British New Guinea. Jiy Pro- n 
Jessor M.D. ^ 

The accompanying figure shows the handles of a niiml>er of spatnlns collected 
at Roasel Island by Captain F. R. Barton, C.M.G., and by him presented to the 



Ling SPATUI.^ FKOM BOSSEL ISLJUrD. 

British Museum. All the spatulw (8) seen by him on the island were of this type 
with blades of moderate length, a specimen in my possession (very like No. 4) 
measuring 25 cm. over all. The handles are split so ns to form clappers, and 
the carving is reduced to a minimum, the implements being thinner and slighter 
than is iisnal elsewhere. It will be noted that the form of these spatiilm does not 
conform to any of the ordinary Massim types as defined by Iladdon in The Decora¬ 
tive Art of British New Guinea (page 204), nor have I met it in the district, and 
I susiKCt that this type is pecnliar to Rossel Island. 
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The ilouhlo )‘C)iu-liiiiiir uriiiinioiilatioii on Nw. 1 luiil .‘J was cullttl ffara, the short 
traiisvcrso lines in these flfl, which torin is also a|iplieil to short tnuisvci'se nmrks 
tuttiKMsl on the cheeks, ninl Captain Hartoii sii^t;ests that dii = check. The central 
wavy lines on No. 2 were called iirtitfH, which seemed to Captain Hnrion to l>c the 
word for fripito hird. (ittru may, perhaps, he the same ns f/uwa, Kiveii hy Sir 
William MacGregor* as signifying a “ coeomil leaf”; may he the MacGregor’s 

//(/«. “frigate hird,” or ]>erhaps tintffti, the “wing of a Hy." C. G. SKLIGilAX. 

Indonesia. Forbes. 

“The Orientation of the Dead In Indonesia.” Hi/ H. (). Forhrs. Q 

Volume XLIV of the Journal of the Institute, p. 2MI, eontnins n paper U 
on “ The Urientation of the Dead in Indonesia,” hy Mr. I'erry. The author utteni])ts 
to prove that the hypothesis of llerliert .Spencer id correct, t.r,, that “tlu' directi<m 
“ of orientation of the dead is the same as that of the laud of the dcml, that is to 
“ any, that the Ijody of a tlcad person is orientcal in the ilircction in which the 
“ ghost has to travel. The survey lieing conlincd to Indonesia, that is the East 
“ Indian archipelago and the Hnnna>Assum region.” In this eomnninication I do 
not find all the data used hy the author entirely reliahle, nor his conclusions very 
convincing. In the first place, I think that “Indonesia,” insoinnch as it suggests 
n region prodoniiiiantly inhahited hy “ Indonosians," is an ainhignoiis and not the 
most acmirate geographical designation for the area to which Mr. Perry's survey is 
confined, which includes ls>th Iiido- and Austro-Mninyn, |inupled largely also hy 
Mongols and Meluninus (Papuans uud Melanesians). In the islands of that region, 
with whieh I have some small acquaiiitniiee, 1 failed to iliscover the beliefs that 
others seem to have foumi and recorded us existing there. This may ho due, perhaps, 
to lack of close enough research on my part. I do not now presume to challenge 
the results ronchod hy the author—though far from persomdiy rNinvincing—whieh 
seem l)n.scd on infunuatioii derived from a larger urea timn I have intimate knowledge 
of, and collected from the observations of travellers and investigators of goial repute. 
In the interests of geicntific accuracy, however, I should wish to point out that in 
reganl to the Tcniiuher (or Timor-laiit) islands, several of the statements whieh 
Mr. Perry relies on to support his hypothesis require further corrohoTalion. The 
author, following Riedel, states “that the lanlies of nicdiciiie>men and unimportant 
“ persons are interred [my italics] in a canoe-coflin with the head at the east end.” 
Riedel also states that the bodies of chiefs and notables are placisl in canoe>eo£Bus 
on a platform, the eaiioe lying in the same directiou. Van iloovell simply states 
that the dead are placed in cunoe-eoHins on a platform with the hcml at the west 
end and the feet at the cast [just the reverse of Riedel’s observation]! . . . The 
land of the dead is on Niisnitu, an island to the west of the group.” 

Personal circumstances tend to make mo hesitate in accepting all Riedel's olwer- 
vations on Timor-Inut. I have reiumns for an impression that he never personally 
visited Tenimljcr or Timor-laut ; if he did his visit was of short duration. I know 
that during my stay on the islands infonnation was licing gathered* for him—he had 
certainly not visifctl the group up to that date—hy a very subordinate and quite 
uneducated Ambineso. At that period, at all events, the majority of the dead were 
not enclosed in coffins of any fonn, though not infrequently others were wrapjK-d 
round hy a rough, rather open hurdle of |jalui-leaf steins, and their bodies deposited 
on the burial platforms were oriented in every direction of the compass ; for this 
direction depended very greatly on the licariug of the long axis of the isolaUsI 
coral-blocks studding the shore, chiefiy utiliseil ns the burial platforms—the liody 
being naturally laid along the longer axis of the narrow coral pyramids. I have 
• Aboriginal VocabuUrj' of Ycla (Rotsel UtaiDl), Anniatl Jtrpart c* JirititX Sew (iulnta, ls98-at. 
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even seen a recently defunct body laid on top of another pretty well decayed corpse, 
the head upon the feet of the previous burial below it, neither of the bodies being 
of the “notable” class, if the “notables” can really be distinguished from the 
unimportaut persons. There was on Timor-laut practically no interment, os few 
places on the island presented more than a couple of inches or so of soil, accumulated 
upon a hard coral conglomerate floor. The excavation of a grave, consequently, 
presented almost insuperable difficulties to these natives, poorly provided with excava¬ 
ting tools. As far as orientation goes, notables and commoners were treated alike, 
except that the corpses of the better class wore usually encased in a canoe-coffin, 
often placed on a pile-platform specially erected for it within, or in shallow water 
just beyond, the tide mark generally pointing scawanl. Its compass-bearing, therefore, 
would naturally vary with the sector of tlte circumference of the island on which it 
was erected. 

The coral pyramid with the fewest bodies and most room, would as a rule be 
chosen for tlie lost resting-place of the most recent burial—both imimrtaut and 
unimportant—and its orientation might be any point of the compass, for these coral 
blocks were not weathered for the express purpose of providing burial stands for 
the Tenimberese dead, and would obviously sometimes point seaward, sometimes lie 
jiarallel to the shore, two neighbouring bodies therefore being often at right angles 
to each other, though their ghosts would 1>c both bound, I suppose, for the same 
heaven. 1 failed to discover that these people had any idea of whence they had 
come to Timor-Iant. They certainly were a mixed people aud the majority probably 
came from eastward. Aoyway they all adopted the same orientation or waut of 
orientation. Their souls, they believed, went to Ghost island—Nusa nitu (as Mr. 
Perry’s “ Nusnitn ” should be written), a land lying somewhere westerly but of 
uncertain location. 

Mr. Perry, I observe, sjieaks of the “Tenggercse of Bantam.” Bantam is the 
toM/emmost part of Java, and the larger part. of “Siinda”or the region west, say, 
of the longitude of Bantam. The people referre<l to inhabit the Tengger mountain 
in Ea$i Java, and far from Bautiun. The “Javanese” inhabit Java east of tbe 
longitude I have named, aud are quite a distinct people from the Suudancse. “ The 
“ badoej of Bantam ” arc also referred to by Mr. Perry. No two authors seem capable 
of using the same orthography for these people, much to the confusion of readers 
not personally familiar with the trilm or their residence. The correct spelling of this 
peculiar tribe is either Baduwi, as almost universally employed in Netherland’s Indian 
publications, or Badui. The Baduwi, the Kalangs, and the Tenggerese are small 
isolated, pecniiar communities, believed to Ite alieus iti Java and to belong to one 
and the same stock; many of their curious lites and customs are the same. The 
orientation of their dead one would expect to be the same, if Mr. Perry's hypothesis 
be- correct, but each appears to adopt a different orientation for them. 

So far as my small experience goes, the orientation of native houses in Java, 
Sumatra, Timor, Timor-Iant, Buru, the Moluccas, aud uumerous districts in New 
Guinea, I detected no sure indications that their positions wore not due purely to 
suitability of site. HENRY 0. FORBES. 

Australia. Brown. 

Australian Rafts. Jiy A. R. Broten. i 

In the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 1905 (xxxv) Mr. N. W. *t 
T homas published an exhaustive monograph on Australian canoes and rafts. I 
venture to offer a slight addition to, and rectification of, that paper' so far as it 
refers to rafts in Western Australia. 

Referring to two rafts found on different occasions at the month of the Gas- 
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coyne River (page 70), Mr. Tlioina»i, relying on the Ktoiteincnts of his untlioritics. 
says, “ there is thus every prohiihility that they liad come down the river.” This 
is probably wrong. After licavy rains tlio lied of the Gaseoyne is floo<le<l anil the 
river may run for several days, hut during the greater iwirl of every year (and the 
river docs not run every year) the l>eil is dry save for ]iools of no great depth or 
size. On such pools rafts would he of no service to the natives, and inipiiries 
nniong the native.s themselves leave me satislied that thi’y were never used. On 
the contrary', such rafts were formerly in use along the c'oast, and it is highly 
prohnble that the rafts in i|uestiou had l>eon useil for the purjiosc of crossing the 
sea-water creeks that se|inratc Rahhngc Island from the mninUnd and that form the 
two mouths of the Gascoyne River. 

There wore formerly two difleront tyjies of raft in use on the const of Western 
Australia. One type of raft consists of a single log of light wood (cork-tn’C seems 
to have lieon a favourite for (his ]turpose), or oecasionallv of two logs pegged 
together side by side. On either side of the raft (whether eoin]K>s<*d of one log or 
two) a row of wooden pegs was driven in at an angle of aliout 4.") degrees fnun 
the horizontal. Twigs or grass were usually twined in lietween these pegs. The 
purpose of these jKsgs was to enable the man sitting on the raft to keep it steady, 
which he did, I Ijcliove, with his feet. 

.Snell rafts, consisting in nearly every ease of hut a single log. were used along 
the const from .Shark liny northwards to the southern end of the Ninety Mile Beach. 
Each raft would carry only one nuin. who puddled with his hands. They were used 
for visiting the reefs and islands off the coast, for the purjiose of procuring fish, 
turtle, and diigong. At the present day they are rarely, if ever, used, ily dcseri]!- 
tion is based on the statements of natives and of white settlers who have seen them 
ill use in former times. The rafts referred to hy Mr. Thoinas as discovered at the 
mouth of the Gascoyne, and seen by Gregory further north, lieloug to this typo, and 
tlic figure of a man paddling n raft at Rosemary Jslands shows the way in which it 
was iisetl. Along the stretch of coast ineiitioiied this was, I believe, the ouly ty]io 
of raft that was ever used. 

Northwunl from tho Ninety Mile Beach siuglo logs are occasionally made use 
of as rafts, hut I have been iiiialde to obtain any evideiii'e of the use of a raft of 
the typo just described, with its rows of |>egB ou each side. On this part of the 
coast tho raft in regular use is formed of a numlier of |iolcs (usually of mangrove 
wood) pegged together side hy side, with all the narrow ends of the poles at the 
same end of tho raft, giving it an almost triangular shape. A raft of this type is 
ill the West Australian ^luseiim at Perth. Mr. Thomas gives a description and 
figure of this type after Stokes. It is In regular use along the north-west coast 
from tho Ninety Mile Beach to about Pori Darwin. A raft will carry two men and 
may bo paddled with a spear or with a piece of hark. The natives study tho set 
of tides and currents (which are very strung on this coast) and make use of them in 
travelling among the Lslands and inlets with which the Kimberley coast abounds. 

It may be noted that the boundary between these two types of raft coincides 
with a Ijoiindary lietween two culture-areas with marked differoneos of technology 
and language. A. K. BKOVNN. 


Superstition. Wainwrlght. 

The Growth of a Legend in Esypt. Hy (i. A. H’ninvrighl. C 

Superstition may conveniently lie said to lie the result of mistaken ex- W 
planatioDS of genuine observed facts, and in this way the most wonderful legends 
may arise. Such is the case in modem Kgypt to-day with regard to the British 
and their position in the land. The legend, though common enough among the 
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feUakin and firmly er^tabliiihetl among thorn, doc« not seem to be known to the 
British population. I first hcanl of it from one of tlio tomb guards at Sheykh 
abd cl Gunieh at Luxor four or five yeiurs ago. This reminded me of allusions and 
remarks 1 hail heard in previous years, and as opportunity arose from time to time 
I led conversations on to the subject of the British occupation and Christianity. I 
thus found that every one of the Qufti workmen was well acquainted with the 
belief, and during the last two years I have also heard it alludetl to by the 
inhabitants of the two Abydos villages, el Arabat el Madfunah and Beni Mansur. 
It is referred to in ordinary conversation, without the necessity of giving details, just 
as are other well autbenticirted (!) pieces of common knowledge. The story runs ns 
follows : — 

The English are Christians, but are not the same ns other Christians, in that 
they are the Beni Koreish, the tribe of the Prophet himself, and are Shereeft. 
This is proved by the faet that every (!) Englishman wears a piece of green in his 
hat, just as the Shereeft wear a green turban. If the green is not visible it does 
not matter, one would bo certain to find it hidden away somewhere. In the time 
of the Prophet the Beni Koreish were obstinate and refused to believe, in spite of 
manifold signs. This- leil to endless fighting and trouble, and at Inst they went 
away northwards to Syria, and were lost to the Mohammedan world. Presumably 
they travelled far and reached England, but history does not relate this, it passes 
direct to the fact that after some twelve hundred years the Beni Koreish have 
returned to Egypt in the guise of English, “ who ride kings of the earth.” The 
good Muslim of the villages is pleased to note that in the course of ages the Beni 
Koroish have so far mended tlieir ways as to liecome Christians, and ho realises 
that in the next world these Shereeft will become Mohammedans of much honour. 

The underlying facts of this legend are :— 

(1) That the English Christians are by the will of Allah in authority over 

the true believers. 

(2) That the English very commonly wear a green lining to the brim of their 

snu helmets. 

(3) That green is the sacred colour of Mohammedanism and is affected by 

the Shereeft of or descendants of the Prophet. 

On this basis of fact the mistaken structure is built up. Ignorant country— 
Egypt does uot know that the green is worn os a restful colour to the eyes in the 
glare of the sunlight, nor docs it know that other European races are at liberty to 
wear it if they choose. In fact, one of my informants elaborated a little, and added 
tliat specific piece of information, that no Frenchman, no German, no Italian, and no 
Greek, who were the only European races he knew besides ourselves, were allowed 
to wear the sacred green. The only man I ever heard to oven want my verification 
of the fact (I) of our being the Beni Koreish was the Omdeh of Beni Mansur this 
summer, who, after affirming such to bo the case, asked whether it were so or not, 
and had I ever heard it in my “village.” To which I, with recollections of Philo- 
Israelite discussions, was happy to reply that I had often heard that we had come 
from Syria aud were the Chosen People. This completely satisfied tlic company and 
completely drowned any embryonic doubts in the Omdeh’s mind. 

The story is interesting os evidencing the steps iu the growth' of a modern 
legend, the necessity for which was occasioned by a state of affairs contrary to that 
which preconceived ideas demanded. But besides being of scientific interest, it is 
also of considerable political importance, for owing to it there is no religious 
animosity against ns in the countryside; but if anyone even questions our position 
iu Egypt, he can always be silenced by an appeal to it. 

Another thing which the fellahin say of our presence in Egypt is uot so flattering, 
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for they «ay tliat the tt/tifi hrmif'ht 11 !^.’' "I'lie ti/ii/i is* tin- wiml ihnt liriii^'s the luoiiM!*, 
aud tile connection is that just us the locusts <"ome from Ilcavcii-knows-whcri", so ilo tlic 
British come up out of space, no one knowing their home. (;. A. WAINWIMCIIT. 

REVIEWS. 

India. Rose. 

A (tlossarf/ 0 / the Tri/tes niitl ('iiffrs of thr }\tn]uh and S'otfh-Wrst Froniwr O 
Prorinre. Vol. !I, A to K. Vol. HI. I. to Z. U 

In these two vulmncs we liave the result of the lalionis of .\lr. 11. A. Rose in 
collecting' unil clussifyiii)' the infonnntion nviiilalile rc^'anliiif' the castes uinl trils's «»f 
the I’linjiili and of the North-West frontier, which until recently formtsl purl of the 
same province, ilr. Rose is well known to students of Aiithropolo^fy and Fidkiorc hy 
his numerous excellent studies on these suhji-cts. and is ailniiraldy i|unliKed for his 
task. Vol. I, which has not yet ap|>eare<l, is to contain the suhstance of the reports 
of the late Sir Dcnzil Ihlietson, the founder of scicntitic ethiiop-aphy in the I’unjah, 
and of ^Ir. Macla^'an's reimrt on till* 1891 census. 'I'lie volumes wliich have ap|ienred 
contain the actual glossary, for which Mr. Rose has not only drawn on the work of 
many previous investigators hut has supplementeil it hy nuich valuahlc original work. 

From the anthropological iMiint of view the Panjah and North-West Frontier form 
one of the most intcrt;sting rt'gions in India, and thc.se vohnueg sujiply a much felt 
need, and in the value of their contents take a worthy place lieside Rishiv's work on 
Bengal, Crooko’s on the I'nited Provinces, and Thtirston's on Southeru India. Nortli- 
Wo.sfern India has from prehistoric times I»een the scene of invasions from the Persian 
plateau and from Central Asia, and the dawn of history, as revealed in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. Knds an Aryan population srUtled along the hanks of its glaeier-ftsl 
rivers gradually forcing their way against the dark alsiriginal pripniution. which never¬ 
theless, though subdued, was not exteriniiiHtfsl, ainl in varying dcgrt“C8 |icrva«lcs the 
province till the present day. The process of invasion and settlement was repeated 
again and again. 

Sometimes the invniicrs were only annies, at others they were complete tribes, 
and the extent to which they have l)eon assimilatoil or have maintained a distinct 
e.huractcr is evidently dei)cndcnt 011 these conditions. Thus the Mace^lonians who 
accompanied Alexander, Demetrins, or Menander have Iwen lost, and the same may 
ho said of tho mixed horde of Turks and Iranians who fomusi the armies of Mahmuii 
of Gliuxiii and Miihanimiul hin Sum, the (ihori king, while distinct tribes atill 
represent the dcseeinluiiis of Kurshans and Kplithalitos and arc now to he found as 
Rajputs, Jats, and (lujars. So also the invasions of Baluir and Nadir Shah iu more 
modem times have left little trace on the pipnlation, while the trihni Afghans and 
Bnlochcs still occupy large areas as distinct csimmunitics. It is evident that in the 
eoimtry which has l>onic the hriint of all the invasions of India, the svo]ie for 
variety of tribal and caste organisations and of pliysieal structure is enormous. In 
tliis glossary we have a picture of the result as it exists at the present day. 

The variety is accentuated hy religion. Many of the invading trilws aslopted 
the Buddhist faith, which was predominant in Northern India tliiring the centuries 
iinme<liutely before and after the l>cgiiining of the Christian era. With the decay 
of Buddhism these* were ahsorU'il into the Braliiimnieal system, and tended to fonii 
Mustes with a distinct place in the Iliinhi hierarcliy; other new-comers were 
Muhammadan, and their faitli spread also among the older p,>pulation, s<ime I*eing 
converted in whole and some in part to the new faith. But a change in erwJ dm** 
not imply a change iu custom, and here again there is a fertile field for enquiry 
which later observers like Mr. Rose himself mud Major A. O’Brien are working 
siicccssfullv. In the present glossary, customs and sewial usage** are fully descriltwl, 
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t», for instaDce, in the article on the Kanete of Eangra, Kullu, and the neighboariug 
Hill States in the Eastern Panjab Hinialaja—a peasant tribe akin to the Rajputs 
but occupying a sulwnlinate position. Here, after a description of the dirisions and 
distribution of the tribe, an account of the customs prevalent in Kullu follows (taken 
from Sir James Lyall’s Kangra Settlement Report), and an account of the customs 
of ibo Kanuts of Basbahr by Pandit Tika Rnm. 

Articles of importance which should be consulted by all interested in the subject 
are those on the Gfijar, Jat, Rujpnt, Patim, Baloch, Khatri, and Arofu tribes or 
castes, all of which have an extraordinary variety of clans and subsections many 
of which are of suflicient importance to deserve long articles to themselves. This 
also applies to several of tlie smaller tribes not included under any of those compre¬ 
hensive names, e.ff., the Khokhar tribe, which played an important part in PanjSb 
history. 

It is to be regretted that a work of such importance, which must for a long 
time to come remain the principal work of reference on the subject, has not been 
]>rodDccd in bettor style. The type is poor, imperfect or broken letters being 
common, and misprints are abundant. On this point I may be allowed a personal 
complaint, ns, in a passage which Mr. Rose has done me the honour to quote (from 
the article “ Afghanistan ’’ in the Encyclopadia of Islani), nonsense is mode by the 
conversion of an / into an i (Vol. II, p. 218, 1. 1). I said that Rnverty's identifi¬ 
cation of the Greek Pnktyike with the modern Paklili was not impossible “ con- 
sidering how frequently an ancient dental passes into I iu Pashto,” and the I hero 
is inrneil into t. On the same page Ptolemy’s nome.s, Paropanisadai, Bolitai, and 
Aristophyloi (which I had given correctly in Greek letters) become Paropenisadni, 
Bohitai, and Aristophaloi. A provisional list of addenda and corrigenda for Vol. II 
has been issued, but it does not deal with misprints. 

This is the more to be regretted as the works alluded to at the commoucemeot 
of this review, relating to the castes and tribes of other parts of Indio, have been 
well printed and brought out iu a good style, and the same may be said of the 
excellent series of monographs issued for the Assam Government. 

The Panjab Government is not doing justice to the work of its officers in 
allowing this book to appear in such 'a slovenly form. 

M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Egypt. Peet. 

The Stela of Sebek-khu: the Earlieet Record of an Egyptian Campaign in "7 
Asia. By T. Eric Poet. Manchester : The University Press, 1914. f 

Our thanks are due to the anthorities of the Manchester Museum for this handy 
re-edition of a very important historical inscription, and Mr. Peet is to be congratu¬ 
lated upon the excellent way in which he has acquitted himself of the task. 
Autobiographical texts of the Twelfth Dynasty are by no means common, and the 
career of Sebek-khu was conspicuous for the part he took in punitive expeditions to 
Asia and Nubia under the third king of the name Senusret. The principal interest 
centres in the account of the fighting on Asiatic soil, for this is one of the earliest 
explicit narratives of warfare against the eastern neighbours of the Egyptians. 
.Sebek-khu relates that when his Majesty went downstream to overthrow the Menthu 
of Setet, he arrived at a region the name of which is Sokmem. There he turned 
homewards, and as he did so was attacked in the rear both by Sekmem and by certain 
Asiatics of Rethenn who bad come to its support. Sebek-khu distinguished himself 
greatly in the fighting, and was generously rewarded by the Pharaoh. 

Mr. Peet’s edition comprises both a photograph and a hand-copy of the hiero¬ 
glyphic text, the latter embodying a new collation of the original; also a translation, 
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followed by pbilologicnl notes, nnd Kiinlly n discussion of tlie historical bearings of 
the inscription. Mr. Poet rightly holds W. Max Miillcr’s idontification of Sekinoni 
with Shechem far too arbitrary to he acceptcil, thongli he agrees that the scene <»f 
the conflict was Palestine. 

Few criticisms arc needful, nor if they were would this lie tho place for them. 
The only serious misconception is with regard to the wonis “ there were given to me 
“ 100 men as a reward” in line 17, and a similar sentence two lines earlier. This 
does not mean that Sebek-kbn was given coniinand of a hiindnid men (page l.S), hut 
that a hundred men (probably captives) were given to him as slaves ; the parallel 
pa.«sagc.s in the biography of Ahmose (Setup., Urkundrn 77'., 6), and in tho story of 
tho “Shipwrecked Sailor”* are decisive on the iwint. ALAN H. GARDINER. 


Anthropology. Ellis. 

Man and Woman: A Study of IJitman Secondary Sexual Characters. By Q 
Havelock Ellis. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Walter Scott Publishing 0 
Company. 1915. Price 6s. 

It is late in the day for a British anthropologist to pay a just meed of praise 
to Mr. Havelock Ellis for a lK>ok which has won recognition from students of all 
nations, and which has now appeared as a “fifth edition, revised and enlarged.” At 
the present day we are too apt to reserve oiir admiration and our approbation for the 
man who works in a lalmratory nnd publishes the results of bis investigations in 
the recognised professional or technical journals. Wo do ourselves and our Boicnce 
a wTong when we overlook or cheapen the works of men who compile really good 
and useful books. We should do Mr. Havelock Ellis a further wrong if we regard 
him merely as a compiler. He is a thinker, perhaps not a deep thinker, but he is 
sincere, and in search of truth nnd not of self. Tho fifth edition of Man and 
Woman, like its pretlecessors, is a standard book, and yet, even like the best 
standards, it has its defects. 

In the various prefaces tho author shows ns how the Ixwk came to be written, 
and how it grew and prospered in his hands. About the year 1882 Mr. Ellis 
became interested in the perennial question—the constitutional diflercnccs between 
men and women. He recogniscil then the bearing that tho correct answer to this 
question had on tho solution of many social problems. He conld “ find no full and 
“ unprejudiced statement of the precise facts.” The liook, which we all know under 
the title of Man and Woman, is the result of Mr. Ellis’s selLappointed task— 
a digest of all known facts relating to the differences Irntwecn the two sexes. His 
book has served not only to make its author think—it has been the cause of thought 
in every antliropologist who has opened its page.s. Nothing is mure wonderful, and 
in the light of our present knowledge more mysterious, than the fact that although 
man and woman issue from the same womb they are yet radically diflerent, even to 
the minutest detail—from the fashioning of their little toes to the majiner in which 
they button their garments. Mr. Ellis docs not explain how these differences have 
come to be, but bo docs tho next best thing—he gives a readable catalogue of the 
facts which some day will yield the key to the riddle of sexual difference. 

No one who is familiar with the works of Darwin can fail to recognise the 
exemplar Mr. Ellis strives to follow. His metbo<l and his style are Darwin's. There 
is the same patient collection of facts, the same balancid judgment in accepting 
certain observers as reliable authorities ; the same calm and easy statement of the 
problem and the orderly array of data to guide the reader to a conclusion. There 

* Line ITS): “ I was made a henchman ami rewaniol with 2il0 man.” It is astonishing that 
uoue of the translator* of this tale has recognised the word '• two hundrttl,” which has hitherto 
passed for the pronominal sufllx “ hia” 
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iii no special pleading ; the jnrj of his readers must reach the verdict indicated by 
a survey of tlio known facts. 

As we have already said Mr. Ellis confines his endeavours to the drawing of 
an exact picture of the sexual difiorenccs in mind and body which distinguish 
woman from man. He has given us by far the most exact and complete picture 
that has ever been diawn. But beneath the surface of the facts he has not sought 
to go. He is impressed by the imimrtnuco of internal secretions—the secretions 
thrown into the circulating blood by the ovaries—or testicles—in detennining very 
<lifiercnt the constitution of body and mind of man and woman. Internal secretions 
are but parts of a biological machinery; the origin and ditferentiation of sex lies 
deeper than internal secretions. Mendel got nearer the truth, but of Mcndelism 
Mr. Ellis has nothing to say. 

The final conclusion regarding the social status of woman reached by Mr. Ellis 
may lie given in a quotation from the preface to the fifili edition of his work. 
Some years ago Mr. Ellis came upon a remarkable book written nearly a century 
ago by the Vicomte J. A. do Segnr, Les Femmes leur Condition et leur Influence 
dans I'Ordre Social. “The object of my work," states the Vicomte, “is to prove 
that the two sexes are equal though dificreut; that there is a complete compen- 
“ sation ; and that if one sox seems to possess essential qualities that the other 
“ lacks, we cannot refuse to that other not loss precious qualities which are 
“ peculiar to it.” This is also Mr. Ellis' final conclusion os expressed in Man and 
Woman. A. KEITH. 


Sociology. Keller. 

Societal Evolution: a Study of the Evolutionary Basis of the Science of Q 
Society. By Albert Galloway Keller, Professor of the Science of Society iu U 
Yale University, New York. The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

To constitute a science of society is necessarily to connect it with the natural 
sciences, especially biology ; and any attempt by a competent man to do this, such 
as the present study by Professor Keller, deserves attention. His purpose, be tells 
us in the introduction, is to interpret the growth and differentiation of societies 
liccordiug to the Darwinian theory, not merely by analogy with plants and animals, 
but as prosentiug the very same processes. Tho Darwinian theory is built niion the 
facts of variation, heredity, selection, and (ns the result of these) adaptation; does 
societary life involve processes that are the same ns these ; and if so, what arc 
they ? 

A civilised society exhibits complex iustitntions; but these hod their beginnings 
in some sort of simple and habitual reactions, initiated by individuals, and (if 
successful) imitated by others, so that they turned into customs and conventions, or 
“folkways;” and “a coiisidomble degree of concurrence having como about with 
“ regard to certain folkways, these are taken to be conducive to group-welfare, 
“ aud presently receive social and religious sanction and become mores." The 
“folkways" then are the simplest and most fundamental societary phenomena, aud 
in them occurs the variation that is the first process of societary evolution. 

That variation of behaviour and custom does occur, iu spite of the resistance 
of old customs, is plain. Professor Kelly would hare doue well to indicate more 
clearly some of the chief causes of such change, but one may begin with the fact. 
Upon that fact selection operates ; out of countless individual tentatives only a few 
are imitated, and so are selected to become customs, and customs iu turn arc modified 
by selection among the variatious that arise in them by furtlier individual tentatives. 
How docs this selection take place ? 

First by war, which in extreme cases extirpates a group of customs along with 
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those who praetisc them ; in other ruses nioilifios thoni by siilxmliiiaiioii of the 
coiiqiicreil. There are harmful customs—ns tliiit the old men slionli] mnrrv tho 
yoiiiif' Women and the yoiiiij' inun the old women—which wmiken n imtion and lead 
to its overthrow. Other conditions of selection are pei'seeiition and IcKal repression, 
which destroy nn}K>pniar do]>arliircs from the folkways; and there is the milder methcMl 
of ridicule. As for rational selection, iiiuny enstoms ap|K!ur to he rational that were 
not adopted on rational grotnnU. It is very diDicnlt to eonviuco tho general mind 
hy reasoning njKMi most questions, licenn.se it is dinieiill to verify the reasoning 
in such a way ns to bring it home to each man’s interests. In the field of soeieinry 
self-maintenance, however, something may be done by reason ; and as the activities 
of self-muintenaneo are primary and essential, there is a teudenry for all other 
activities to lie moulded into consistency with thein. 

An interesting chapter (vi) discusses counter-selection, namely, that which results 
from tho selection, in civilised countries especially, of tho biologically less fit. 

Tho transmitsion of enatoms dcjicnds partly on hereility—that is, on the inlicri- 
tauco of dispositions favourahle to them or tho reverse—jiartly on tradition, by teaching 
and by imitation. 

The adaptation of customs is most easily perecivcil in the case of |iriniitivo 
peoples, as detemiineil («) by pliy.sical cnvirnnineut, (A) the eoiidition of living with 
one’s fellow men, and (e) the desire to jmeify the ghosts and sjiirits. In general 
it may lie said that “ the organisation for scif-inaiiiteiiuuec is of necessity directly 
** niluptcd to natural conditions; then, on tlie principle of consistency in tiie mores. 
“ tho rest of the societal system conforins to the niainteninice system.” 

It will lie seen that Professor Kelly has set himself a ilcfinitc task, and has 
definite ideas of how to accomplish it. Ho makes generous ackuowlcdppnents to the 
late W'. E. Siimuer, whose writings deserve to be better known. 

CARVHTH READ. 


Anthropology. 


Temple. 


10 


Anthropologt/ at a Practical Science: Addressi's delivercil ‘at iiicctiiigs of 
the British Association at Birmiiigliuin, the Aiitiquariaii Society of Cambridge, 
and the Antbropologieul Society of Oxford. By Sir Rielmrd C. Temple. Bt.. 
London, Bell and Sous, Ltd., 1914, jip. 90, 19 cm. Price I«. net. 

Anthropologists who arc iliterestcil, as all should he, in tho movement to secure 
greater knowledge of native nitres among oiir officials and administrators, will Ik* 
grateful to Sir Richard Temple for the eoiivciiiciit fonii in which he has now 
published these three adtlresses. The earliest, that deliveretl at Cambridge, dates 
from so long ago as 1904 ; the latest and most important was given at the meeting 
of the British As.sociatiou in 1913. In addition to his address as President of Sec¬ 
tion H, Sir Richard Temple has reprinted the comuiuiiicatioii with which he ojienerl 
the discussion at Birmingham on u School of Applied Authrojxilogy, and a con¬ 
densed summary of titc discussion which followol, and was reported in Max, 1913. 

102. K. K. F. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

One of the Royal medals for work in the Biological .Sciences has lieen con- 
ferred by the Royal Society on Dr. W, II. R. Rivers, Fellow, and Member of II 
Council, of the Royal Anthropological Institute. Ur. Rivers’ work is too well known 
to require comment, and British Autliropologists will be grateful to him for having 
won this distinction for the science in which tlicy are interested. 
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Captain T. C. Hodson, Hon. Secretary of the Royal Anthropological In- 
Htitute, haa been awarded the “ Palmes acadcmiques ” by the French Govern* 
inent for his work as a railway traffic officer in France. 

Accessions to the Library op the Royal Anturopoloqical 

Institote. 


12 
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The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races in Special Reference 
to the Origin of Greek Tragedy. By William Ridgeway, Sc.D., F.B.A. 10^ X 6^. 
422 pp. Illuatrated. Cambridge University Press. (The Publisher.) 

The Transportation of Dibris by- Running Water. By Grove Karl Gilbert 
Professional Paper. Department of the Interior, U.S. Geological Survey. 11^ X 9. 
259 pp. 3 Plates. Government Printing Office, Washington. (Department of the 
lilt. U.S. Geolopcal Survey.) 

T)te Northern Bantu,. An Account of some Central African Tribes of the 
Uganda Protectorate. By John Roscoe, M.A. 8^ X 5|. 293 pp. 22 Plates. 

Cambridge University Press. 12*. 6ri. net. (Publishers.) 

Morphology and Anthropology. By W. L. H. Duckworth, M.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
Second Edition, Vol. I. 9 x 5]. 298 pp. Illustrated. Cambridge University 

Press. 10*. 6d. (Publishers.) 

Indian Fairy Stories. By Donald A. Mackenzie. 8 x 6J. 200 pp. With 
Illustrations. Blaekie & Son, Ltd. 3*. 6<f. net. (Publishers.) 

The Caliphs' T-ust Heritage. A Short History of the Turkish Empire. By 
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and Maps. Macmillan & Co; 20*. net. (Publishers.) 

The Ancient Coinage of Southern Arabia. By G. F. Hill. 9| X 6. 28 pp. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Prehistoric Art. By E. A. Parkyn, M.A. 
9]^ X 6. 837 pp. 16 Plates (2 coloured) and 318 Illustrations in Text. I^ngmans, 
Green <& Co. 10*. 6<f. net. (Publishers.) 

Myths and Legends of Ancient Egypt. By Lewis Spence. 8| X 6. 326 pp. 
16 Plates in colour and 32 other Illustrations. George G. Harrap A Co. 7*. 6d. net. 
(Publishers.) 

Fairy Tales front Norfolk. By Honor Elwes. 7 X 4|. 106 pp. John 

Dicks Press, Ltd. 6J. (Publishers.) 

Descriptiee Handbook to the Relief Model of Wales. By Wallace E. White- 
house. With an Introduction by I’rofcasor H. J. Flenre. 9J x 7J. 61 pp. 

7 Plates. Museum, Cardiff. 6J. (Curator.) 

Theism and Humanism. Being tlie Gifford Lectures. By the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour. 9 X 5|. 274 pp. Hodder A Stoughton. 10*. 6<f. net. (Publishers.) 

Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. Edited, with 

English Translations, by E. A. Wallis Badge, M.A., Litt.D. 8} X 5]. 

clxxxi + 1216 pp. With 40 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. British 
Museum. 21. (The Director.) 

Rumaman Bird and Beast Stories. Rendered into English by M. Gaster, Ph.D. 
8] X 5|. 368 pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. (Publishers.) 

Children's Stories from the Northern Legends. By M. D. Belgrave and 

H. Hart. Illustrated by H. G. Theaker. 9J X 7^. 144 pp. Raphael Tuck 

A Sons. 3*. &d. net. (Publishers.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Archeeology. Wltli Plate B. Ashby—Zammit—Despott. 

Excavations in Malta in 1914. Ihf T. Athbi/, T. Xautmit, and G, f 1 
DrtpoU. {Sec Mah, 1916, 1). 

III. —Prei.imixakv Rei’okt i)N Kx<;av.vtion8 in rnr, Cavf. ok tiit.vu Dalam. 

Gbnr Dalam (fhc Cave of Darkness) i« a faviTti on the N.E. hIiIo of tiio ravine 
of the Wi<i<l-x-Dalam, alioiit .’>00 ynnla to tho JS. of tho xliorca of San (liorgio a Mare, 
Olio of tho bays in Marsoscirocco Ilarlmiir. Its Kroatest length is nlioat 700 feet. 
The width at the mouth is 26 feet and the height 10 feet. The iimidc, however, 
varies considerably both in width and height; in some parts it is ns niiieh as 60 feet 
wide and 18 feet high, but at the further extremity it ia so low and so narrow as 
Imnlly to allow one to pass. In many places the sides of the eave arc covered with 
stalactitic fonnatious. The cave must, indeed, have liccn partly submerged in tho pcriisl 
when Malta became detachc<l from the continent to which it bad belonged* by the 
general lowering of the level of this portion of tho earth's surface ; and the animals 
whose bones are found iu it must have Ik'Cii wa.shcd in when already dead, ami their 
skeletons broken up by tho water, for tho bones are found in utter disorder. The 
pottery which is found with them ranges from the Xcolithiu to the Punic |>oriml, and 
there is obviously no stratification. This must have bc'cn lo.i| hy tho action of water, 
ami, indeed, even now much moisture percolates into the cave. 

i. Ghar Dalam was first excavated by Professor Issel.f who iu 1865 nimle a 
trench 60 cm. deep, about 100 paces from the entrance, and in it found several bones 
of mammals associatml with fragments of pottery. It is mentioned hy I.eith Adams 
(Ai/e Valley and Malta, page 250m) a.s a site n'hich a’Oiild probably prove profitable 
for research, though ho did not investigate it, as it was “much olistructcd towards 
“ its entrance by stones and rubbish.'’ As this cannot truly be said of it now, it 
would seem that some radical change iu its condition must have occurrtHl since he 
wrote in 1870. 

ii. Mr. J. II. Cookel was the next U> make excavations. In 1892 he dug eight 
trenches of various sizes and depths, the first being 650 feet fnim the entrance, tho 
last ouly about 30 fei^t. It is said that cart-loads of animal remains were then taken 
out of the cave. Of these, however, very few have found their way to the Malta 
Natural History Museum, and these are hy no means jierfect specimens. 

Amongst the remains di.scovcre<l by Mr. Cooke, according to the re|K>rt of 
Dr. Smith Woodward, of the British Museum, the animals identified were:— 

(1) Bear {Urttnx arrtos'/). 

(2) Wolf. 

(3) Elephant {Klcphat lunaidrcnth). 

(4) Hippopotamus (llippoputamus pentlandi). 

(5) Stag {Cervus elaphus vttr, harbarut). 

(6) Man—third metacarpus. 

All these were found, together with irotsherds, in what is called the cave earth. 
In the superficial deposits the organic renvtins found were:— 

(0 l’*g- 

(2) Sheep or goat. 

(3) Ox. 

(4) Dog (as large as a wolf), metacarpus. 

(5) Small horse or donke y, canon bone. _ 

• ijft Hobbs in SrottUh GnyrayAiral .VajfasiHc in “OutbsA.** 

■f lose), A. “Note ear une cavemc S oaicnicnls il'ctc «Ic Maltc,’* in Jfetermtue potir thuteirf 
de riioinme, Janv. 188C. 

t Proe. Roy. tine., February 2S, W.l, VoL I.IV, p. 271. 
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The cerviuo itimaitis, according to Mr. Cooke, belonged to iudividiiala in several 
stages of growth. 

After Mr. Cooke, other collectors made casual excavations, the results of which 
were never made public, and we only know from the workmen who were then 
employed that a good numlrer of bones and pottery were then discovered and taken 
out of the cave. 

iii. In the winter of 1912-13 Professor Tagliaferro, assisted by Mr. Giuseppe 
Despott, Cnrator of the Malta Natural History Museum, conducted a partial excava¬ 
tion in the cave at a distance of about 350 feet from the entrance, i.e., a little 
further in tlian the first trench dug by Mr. Cooke. 

These consisted of two trenches, one on each side of the cave, divided from 
eimb other by means of a huge mass of rock which, according to Mr. C. Rizzo, 
P.A.A., the engineer of the Public Health Department, had fallen from the roof of 
the cave. The trench on the right-hand side was about 5 feet long by 4 feet wi<lc 
and 6 feet deep; in it were found several bones of hippopotainns but very few 
potsherds. Iii the trench on the left-hand side, which was about 7 feet long and 
from 2 to feet wide, and varying in depth from 3 to 5 feet, animal remains were 
very scarce, bat pottery W'as abundant. 

It consisted mostly of neolithic or scuoolithic pot.«herds of a fawn or rc«ldisb 
colour; amongst them, however, there are also some of a red and black colour, and 
one piece entirely black ; in tliickness they vary from 2 cm. to 4 mm., the average 
thickness bciug 9 mm. 

The forms of the vessels, as far as they can be ascertained, wore bowls and 
cups. 

The sherds whicl) have markings on them are very few, and the engravings are 
very coarse. 

Besides the prehistoric pottery, there are also parts of a Punic wheel-made 
nuiphora, whose diameter must have been about 40 om.; the thickness of those sherds 
varies from 7 to 9 mm. 

The most important of the prehistoric fragments arc the following (Fig. 1, text);— 

(1) Fragment of vase with part of handle, engraved, length 7 inches. 

(2) Fragineut of cup with rough engravings, about 3 inches long. 

(3) A slieni with a coarse engraved line, probably a cup, 6 inches long. 

(4) Fragment of a prahistoric amphora, baring puuctnres ns ornaments, length 
about 8 inches. 

(5) Cup, also i>rcbistoric but of a finer make, 4]^ inches in diameter. 

(6) Fragment of bowl with handle, about 5 inches in diameter. 

(7) Fragment of vase with embossed zig-zag ornament, length 3 inches. 

(8) A good part of a jug of tho roughest prehistoric kiud, length 8 inches. 

(9) Part of a vase with an embossed ornament like a handle, 4 inches long. 

(10) Fragment of a vase of a rough ware, with a rongh incised lino, length 
4 inches. 

(11) Handle, with a part of vase a somewhat finer texture, leugt4 6 inches. 

In May 1914 further excavations were made by Dr. Ashby, with the assistance 

of Mr. G. Despott, by whom tho animal remains were identified, also of Mr. C. Rizzo, 
and of Dr. R. Castillo. Two trenches were made, one on each side of the cave. 
The tronch on the right was 200 feet from tho entrance, 6 feet long by 5^ feet 
wide, and from 8 feet to 10 feet deep. The earth deposits and animal remains 
found in it were the following:— 

In the superficial deposits, which consisted of rounded stones of several sizes and 
a loose whitish dust, none of the shells or animal remains mentioned by Mr. Cooke 
were met. 
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The Isit hiyer of cam; ciirth coiisiiateal of real ciirth 1 foaat ilccp, uiiil poiiiaiiiical 
a wcll-pre.<ervod part of left maiialihlo of sheep or Rajut, three maalars, rtomi* 
fro;fmoiits of iiioisoni, ai iiictatarsu.s, niial a phalanx of hippaapotaniiis (//. pfuflti/irli), 
the heaals of the liinh hones of stag (('. elnjiAus r. haHutrut). Assaaciatcal with 
those were two sling sta.ncs (IM. B, Fig. 4), and many polsha-nU of diflercnt kinds, 
the majority prchislaaric. 

rho 2iid layer, also 1 foot thick, eanisistcal of real earth anal adny. From it 
fi>o molars anal other fragments of teeth anal vertehni; aaf hip|><>|H)taimus were 
obtaiincd ; with these were also found the upper part of a left femur of pigmv 
hippopotamus (//. w»//ior), the lieail of left femur of stag, one sling stone, and six 
prehistoric slierals. one of which whs of a red anal hlack a'oloiir, anal another with 
coarse ziz-r.ng de¬ 
signs engraved on 
it (1*1. B. Fig. 3). 

The 3rd layer 
was composed of 
clay and a sort of 
loamy soil, 1 foot 
thick ; the animal 
remains found in 
it wore the follaaw- 
ing: .Some limit 
bones and vertebni 
of stag, an astra- 
goltis of hip)>ai- 
potninus, an ulna 
aif a bird the size 
atf a aluck, and a 
limjtet shell {Pa- 
trlla tamitina). 

No pottery atf uny 
sort was met in 
this layer. 

The 4th layer 
(9 inches thick) 
consistctl atf a haral 
red earth and a 
whitish clay; 
several fragments 
of hippopotamus' 
bones were ohtaineal 

fntm it. At the same level with this layer, from under a stone projecting from 
the side of the care, Mr. Kizzo extracted some molars and limb Ixtiies of hippo- 
]iotamus in a very line eatnditioii and an elephant's (A'. mitaidrcHtis) molar. With 
these one potsherd was found. 

The 5th layer (IJ f(;et deep) was com}tosed of a re«l clayey earth; the objects 
met with in it were many bones of liippoitotamiis, some vertebne of stag, and a 
fragment of p<ittcry of a finer make than those found in the upper layer. 

The 6th layer (1 foot thick) was of nearly the same material as the preceding, and 
in it only a tibia and some vertebra* of stag, iu a very fragmentary state, were found. 

The 7th layer, consisting of a hard whiu* clay 6 inches thick, contained no 
animal remains. 






Fio. 1. 
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In the 8th lajer, which varied in tliickness from 6 inches Ito 2 feet, consist¬ 
ing for the most part of claj, the remains of stag and hippopotamus were again 
discovered. 

In the lower part of this layer, a large number of vertebrae, femurs, radii, and 
ribs of hippopotamus were found. At a depth varying from 8 to iO feet from 
surface, what at first seemed to be the bottom of the cave was reached; this was 
strewn all over with the larger bones of the hippopotamus, and amongst them a 
whole mandible with molars of elephant (E. mntudrensit). All these remains were 
covered with a coating of stalagmites in such a manner as to render it quite 
impossible to extract them save in fragments. 

Under this came a stratum of a soft white stone, 1 inch thick, then again 
6 inches of hard whitish clay, and under this what is probably the true bottom was 
reached—this consists of a white stone varying in consistency. 



Fio. 2. 


Facing the inside of the cave is a space (about 4 feet in circumference and 
varying in depth from 2^ feet to 4 feet) between two huge stones, which evidently 
had fallen from the roof of the cave, and filled in for the greater part with clay, 
varying also somewhat in consistency. Here the greatest number of hippopotamus 
bones were found. Amongst them nine left scapulas could be identified, which, of 
course, prove the existence of at least nine individuals. A sknll of the same animal 
was also found in this part; it measured 2 feet 3 inches from tip of snout to the 
occipital bones. Though every care was taken to extract this whole, after nearly a 
week careful digging around it, it began to crumble till it fell, together with a huge 
lump of clay, and was smashed to pieces. Fortunately, however, some photographs 
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were taken of it in xilit (Fig. 2, text). goiwi part of an ole|ihant'K {E. mnaidrentit) 
scapula was found just bcbind the ki]i|io])otaniiis’ pelvis, wliicli, in the photograph, 
is seen just above the skull. 

A claw of a hour (proliuidy the same Is-ar fouiiJ by Mr. Cooko) was also 
niitaincd from this part of tlie treiieli. 

Suiiiniurisiiig tlio ideutiK<-d nniiiinl rciiiiiiiis foiuid in this trench, \re liaro the 
following:— 

(a) FJephnt mnaidrrnti *.—1 scupiihi. I luunJibIc, 1 left molar. 

(J>) HippopoUiniiit pru/la)idi.—9 sca]iulie, left ; 8 scapula*, right; 3 sacra; 
7 humeri, left; 2 humeri, right; 2 radius and ulna, right; 2 radius and ulna, 
loft; I nulius ; 2 ntla.s; 2 axis; 5 tihite, right; 2 tibiio, left; 4 astragali, 
left; 1 astragalus, right: -I femurs, right: I femur, left. 

(c) l/ippopotamus minor .—1 iipjK*r end of feiimr. loft. 

(d) Ursut arc tax (f)—1 claw. 

No remain.s of stag were found in this part of the trench. 

In the trench on the loft side of the care, whioh was about 20 feet long by 

2^ feet to 4 feet wide and from 2 feet to 3^ feet deep, the earth a-as of the loose 

red kind all the way through, clay never Lcing found. In most jiarts there was 

a layer of stones at the top, sometimes us much ns 1 foot 6 inches in depth. Though 

there were no signs of stratification, some of the Itoncs hn<] a somewhat thick coal 
of stalagmitie forinations around them, which proves that they had been movoil alsuit. 
From the surface of this trench some remains of the stag were obtained, amongst 
which were some fragments of antlers which liad tint been shed like ihosi! found 
by Mr. Cooke, as they had parts of the skull attaclicil to them. The hippn])otamus 
hones, relatively to the size of the place where they were found, wore most 
ahundaiit, and some of them iu a very good state of presenntion. They heloiiged to 
at least six individuals, ns six left humeri have l>ecn identified already. Besides a 
groat number of fractured buues, the |>crfect specimens of hippopotamus' remains 
extracted from this trench are the following : 5 seapulse (left), 4 scapulm (right), 
5 sacri, 6 humeri (left), 4 humeri (right), 3 radius and ulna (right), 3 radius and 
ulna (left), 6 atlas, 1 axis, 3 tibim (right), 4 tibia; (left), 4 astragali (left), 3 astragali 
(right), 2 femurs (right), 3 femurs (left). 

The bones identified from both trenches are only a small fraction of what has 
been found during these excavations, the gn.-ater part arc. however, in a very 
fragmentary atate. Wo may also note a lionc instrument (?), probably a liorer 
(PI. B, Fig. 2). 

The greater part of the pottery is of the neolithic period, very rough and badly 
baked, with a reddish slip on dark grey jiaste. Among the more important fragments 
are the following (PI. B, Fig. 1) :— 

(1) Fragment of a dish 20 mm. in diameter with a flat bottom, in very rough 
ware. 

(2) Fragments of poorly baked reddish clay. 

(3) Fragment of a medium sized vessel, with some attempt at burnishing; the 
outside is black and tho inside reddish ; thickness, 10 mm. 

(4) Another fragment of a similar pot, more finely worked and liettcr baked, 

5 mm, thick. 

(.5) 2 sherds belonging to vessels of more elaborate ware, with a reddish slip 
inside aud black outside : being Itadly fired these sherds have reddish flashes 
on the black over the outer surface. 

(6) A sherd 5 mm. thick, black on tho inside and buflT on the outside, well 
worked and hand burnished ; it lielongs to a small vase. 
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(7) Another fragment of the sanio ty()C, lo miu. thick, l>lack oiitKhlo and reddish 
inside; it lias also the red flashes duo to bad baking. 

(8) A fragment of a vase 7 cm. long and 20 mm. thick, made of reddish clay 
having in it fragments of shells; on the surface of this slicrd cun l>c noticed 
curved liiioa very roughly incised, intended for orimincnt. 

(9) Fragment of a ronglily made vase having a Itufl* slip on lioth sides, thickness 
5 to 10 mm. 

(10) A handle of a large jar, poorly baked and of a very fine texture ; it belongs 
to the transition period between tlio Neolithic and the Punic. 

Besides these there is also a good number of sherds belonging to vessels of 
undoubted Punic type, and the bottom of a va.so of red clay with fine block paint. 
nndonbte<Uy of Greek manufacture. THOMAS ASHBY. 

(iJUSEPPK DESPOTT. 


Burma. R. Grant Brown. 

Death Customs in Burma. By R. Grant Brown. dT 

Mr. Perry’s article on “The Orientation of the Dea*l in Indonesia,” in lu 
the Journal for the second half of 1914. has suggested inquiry os to the treatment of 
the dead among tlie Burmese. The following notes are the result. 

The corpse is iiivuriahly buried with its he^td to tlie east. lo praying, a Bunnan 
Buddhist always turns to the east if there is no symbol of his religion iu the 
neighbourhood, in spite of tlie fact that Gotuma’s country lies to the west of 
Burma. A Burman may sleep with his head to the east or south, never to the 
west or north. Solar myths are not particularly in evidence in Burma, and the 
people themselves do not connect the custom with the rising sun. It is jmssible 
that its origin may be, n» suggested by Mr. Perry (following Herbert Spencer) the 
fact that the race migrateil from the east, or in other words from China, where 
there are still tribes s]>caking languages closely allied to Burmese, and where such 
tribes were probably more iinuieroiis formerly than now. (Tlic Tainans, for 
instance, undoubtedly came from China. See the Journal for the latter half 
of 1911.) But this does not explain the alternative allowed to the sleeper of lying 
with bis head to the south, unless this is a Talaing custom, and the Talaings came 
by sea. More information is required regarding the customs of neighbouring races 
liefore any safe inference can be drawn. 

In the funeral procession the corpse is always carried feet foremost. In Lower 
Burma great care is taken not to drop the coffin, or oven to place it on the ground, 
on tho way to the cemetery. If this happens it is believed that some one will die 
on that spot. When buried, the coqise must not face the village, but this probibi* 
tion also scorns to be in force only in Lower Burma, and therefore to be of Talaiog, 
rather than Burmese, origin. 

The cemetery must he to tho west or north of the vdlage. This is merely tho 

result of the idea that the east and south (south is tho “ koiinurable ” quarter in 

China) are honourable and the west and north the reverse. 

A corpse is never removed to a bonse before being buvieil. If a man dies out¬ 
side his house, bis body must not be placed in it, or even in the village, if he died 
outside tho villngo. 

In Upper Burma, drowned persons are buried near the water in which they were 
drowned, as far from it as a Iiandfnl of water can be thrown; or, if the corpse is 

taken to a cemetery, water must be dropped along the path tho whole way. It is 

believed that there will be a drought if this is not done. 

Iu Lower Burma all the pots in the house are broken when the head of the 
household dies, but not when anyone else dies. Water is sprinkled on the place of 
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<louth (this is done in I'pper Biinna also) iinniciliatch after reumvul of tlio Itoily, and 
along tho jmth from tlic lionso to tlie gate of the enni]K>nnd. As water frequently 
takes the plaeo of Itlootl in Buddhist eereinonhrs, Itotli tIu'SO eiistonis may perhaps 
ho regarded as a survival of the pructiee of killing slaves on the death of their masU-r. 

The Biirincsc appear to have no ideas regnnling the ilircH'tion of the land of the 
dead, or of the eonntry from whieh the nieo eaine. 

The enrions devieif 4if holding a eoinpleto fniienil aial hiirini eensnony in tho 
hoiKJ of deeeiring the Destroyer, and indneing him to leave a siek |M‘rson aloni*, was 
fully described in Ma\, 190y, 13, tinder the heading “Cheating Deatli." 

The Bnrman regards it ns a matter of eoiirso that the soul should eoutinuc to 
exist after death, and he believes that it remaius in the house, and is eogni/.uut «if 
all that goes on there, for seven days. The IhsI of the dts-easctl |iers4in is laiil, and 
a fresh supply of food and water is placcil by it every morning and evening. During 
the same peri<sl hospitality is oilcred to all who eonie. and monks are invittsi to 
]>rcach as well ns to cat. At the end of tho seven days tho spirit disparts. Acs-ord- 
ing to my principal informant, he is ejected by the honso*go«l, Min Mugayi, the 
mighty blacksmith who wie« burnt alive by a king of Tagainig, and whose spirit 
watches over every Bnniiaii household. But during the seven day.s he is not 
absolutely eoiifincd to the house. He may wander alnmt visiting tlie pinecs he was 
wout to visit in life. 

In 1907 the Civil Surgeon of Pya|M)U dic»l while I wiis Dirpnty Commissioner <»f 
the ilistrict. He was a native of Arakan. The day after his ileath a messenger 
came to me from his widow asking mo whether I would sign an order discharging 
him from Govemnicnt service. The reason given was that his ghost had been 
walking about the hospital and disturbing tlm patients there. Until be was removed 
or allowed to resign be was still under tbc orders of his sn|Mtrior officers, and 
eoiisidered it his duty to go uti with his work. I ohjeetcti that I hud no ptiwer to 
remove a Civil Surgeon, but was told that my order would l>e quite effective for 
tho purpose. Of course 1 coiisciitcil ; hut 1 was somewhat startled a little later 
when an offieial letter was xdaced licfore me, addres.sctl to the dead man and infonn- 
ing him that he was rcmovetl from (Government service, with effeet from an hour 
and date mentioned, these being the hour and date at which lie died. I signed the 
letter, and was told afterwards that it had hail the desired effeet. 

A creditor lias a better chuuec of recovering u debt from the doatl than from the 
living, provided the deceased has relations who are eoiieerncd for liis welfare. If 
the debt is not paid it is believed that the dcail man will come into the creditor's 
jiower, as his slave (nowadays servant), his ox, or his dog. K. (iU.\NT BKOWN. 

New Guinea. Beaver. 


A further Note on the Use of the Wooden Trumpet in Papua. 

Uy IV. A\ Beaver, F.R.A.I. 



In Max, 191.7, 11 (Febniury), Dr. Seliginaii discusses the woimIcii trumpet as usc*d 


oil the southern slopes of tho Hydrogruphers Uangc. -V few remarks on tho further 


dlstribiitiou of this iiistriiment may la- of iiiten»st. 

Ur. \V. M. Strong, from whom Dr. .Selignmii ohtaiiieil the H|M!ciiuc‘n figured in 
Max, states that he knows of the use of the wooileii trumpet only in tho region 
qiiotol, but I am aide to point out from personal kiiowledgu that its distrihiitioii is 


very much wider. 

Naturally, the coo-st tribes use the ordinary couch shell as a trumpet, and the 
people of the hinterlands obtain tlieir shell instruments from them in the way of 
trade; but the further one penetrates inland, the more difficult it l>ecoines to obtain 
shells. 1 have fouiwl the wooden trumpet, almost identical with the iiistriiineiit 
figured by Dr. Seligman, used over a large portion of the administrative Northern 
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Diviiiiou of Fapun; that is to snj, throughout the region directly between the 
Hydrographers Range and the boundary of British Papua. To quote a few examples, 
1 have found it us^, together with the conch, among the Sangara on the northern 
side of Mount Lamington, among the Huhnmndi living inland from Holnicote Bay, 
and among the Howajega, Asingi, and Tohani, all liordering about the main Kumusi 
River. In the trans-Kumusi region, t<)ward8 the Yodda Valley, I find that the 
Autembo anti other tribes use it more frequently than the conch. Only a week or 
80 ago I found it in use in the valley of the Mamama, a tributary of the Kumusi 
rising on the southern side of Mount Lamington. I have also seen it used on both 
the middle and upper Waria, in what was formerly German New Guinea. 

Now this is a tolerably wide distribution, and under no circumstances can 
the users be claimed to have had any communication with the Southern Hydro¬ 
graphers tribes. Of course 
it should be understood that 
the conch shell is also used. 

I have a note that a 
bamboo tube is used instead 
of the wooden instrument 
among the Andakofu tril>c 
(Satiui) in the trans-Kumusi 
region. 

The ordinary conch shell 
trumpet varies in size up to 
about 20 inches long and 
about 9 inches across in the 
largest part. A hole from 
I inch to f inch in diameter 
is made about 3 inches from 
the apex. Over water the 
reverberating note can be 
heard a very considerable 
distance. 

Some details of the nota¬ 
tion of trumpet blowing might 
be of interest. Of course, 
neither the drum nor trumpet 
“ language ” is in any degree 
as rich as what I understand the West African drum “ talk ” is—in fact, the Papuan 
variety is very poor indeed, but it should Ire understood that certain distinct signifi¬ 
cance is attached to diflereut notes or calls. This notation is chiefly on the long— 
short blast system, and I give some examples of shell trumpet calls from the 
Bioandole tribes of the Mamba and Gira rivers. Naturally the significance varies 
according to the district:— 

(1) After killing in a fight when in camp and dancing : 

-, &c. (i.e., long blast, short blast, long blast, short 

blast, <&c.). 

(2) Calling to a fight, summoning to a fight, and going to a fight: 

-(«.e., long blast, short, short, &c., and repeat). 

(3) Conveying the nows of a death : 

-(t.e., short, long, short long, &c.). 

(4) Men are bringing a pig : 

- (i.e., long, short, long, &c.). 
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Nowaday* No. 2 U generally used to eall in the people from their gardens, aay, 
for exuinple, on the arrival of Kuropoati or other strangers, or, again, Imlf-a-dossen 
long blasts may iionvoy the news that u CSoveninient party or Kiiroptsms an* 
approaching. W. N. BKAVKU. 

Palestine: Archeeologry. Lewis. 

A Note on MoKalithic Monuments. By .f. L. lxwi$. 

1 ho questions raised by Mr. Peet and Professor Klliot Smith respecting ■/ 
megalithic monnuicnls arc so im|M>rtnnt that J should like to bo alloweil to state 
the conclusions to which I have liecn led by a study <)f the iiioniiinents, and of the 
liternturo concorning them, extending over fifty years. They arc :— 

(1) The origin oj building with large stonm need not have been, and probnhly 

teas not, ronjined to one centre. 

(2) The vast rj-tent of the countries in tehieh building with large stones, 

whether worked nr nnworketl, teas practised, and the different ways in 
which it was applied, show that it was a local or tribal rather than a 
racial rusioni, 

(1) Such inventions ns thosi* of the mariner's compas.s, gunpowder, and the 
steam engiee (the latter specially cite*! by Professor Elliitt Smith) 8i*cm to have 
l>een in process of evolution in difi’erent platres, though perhaps only hronght to 
])erfeciiou in one of them. But was the commencement of megalithic construction 
an inventiou in the same sense as either of those ? The first inhabitants, how¬ 
ever uncivilised, of any stony country might surely l)cgin to pile stones together to 
form dwellings, enclosures of any kind, and perhaps tomlts; and they would, in 
the absence of mortar or cement, soon fiinl that the larger wero tlie stones, the 
bi'tter buildings they mmic. aud, when they hail overcome the difficulty of handling 
them, they would often use the largest they conhl get. This is surely a thing that 
might have occurrtsl anywhere and niany-when*. When an efficient cementing 
material was introduced the use of small stones became much easier, though that of 
large stones in various forms was, and still is, retained. It might lie safer to argue 
that the opocli-mnking discovery or invention made only in one centre was that of 
mortar or cement. 

(2) Mr. Pect seems to construe the term megalithic rather strange]}', but it is 
very difficult to draw a distinction, based only upon the size of the stones, lietwcen 
tnunuments of a similur appi'amnee, and 1 therefore pn*fer the term ** rude stone 
monuments,” even though some of them are more or less workcil. Jn my view it 
is building without mortar, with large or small stones, or a mixture of both, that 
is the distinctive phase of culture of which the 8{)ecial characters insisted upon by 
Mr. Peet are but local or tribal variations. Unde stone monuments are found in 
many and various parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, ami America, aud in Australia and 
the Pacific Islands—altogether too much ground to lie covered by any one pre¬ 
historic race or by the influence, direct or indirect, of any such race. But. aiihough 
rude stone monuments luo found in so many difi'erent places, their characters difler 
and are often much localised. The great cindes the primary purpose of which was 
not sepulchral, arc practically confinoil to the British Isles; there is nothing else¬ 
where that can be compared with Avebury, Arlmrlow, Stanton Drew, Stonehenge, 
Brogar, or with many of our smaller circles. If we turn to monuments which were 
unquestionably scpulolural, wo find dolmens of various sort* by the hundred in 
Ireland, France, Algeria, India, Ac., many in Wales, bat practically none in the 
ea.»tern half of England, except in one corner of Kent, where there are some 
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niouuments of a Teutonic typo, nor in Scotland, where circle:! take Uteir place aii 
sopnlclires. But iu the sepulchral circles there are also great local difTereuccs ; those 
round Aberdeen are of one special type found nowhere else, except perhaps in one 
instance in Co. Cork; those round Inverness arc of another special and quite 
diifurcut type, although they are so near; there are also numerous circles of what 
I may call the ordinary burial type in .Scotland. (For detoils sec my paper on 
“ The Stone Circles of Scotland,” in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. 30, 1900.) In Yorkshire, again, there are no large non-sepatcliral circles, but 
there have been many of the little barrow circles, and these are also found in parts 
of Silsiria, where, however, they -seem to be of a later date, os they contain articles 
of iron. All these differences seem to indicate that the inhabitants of each locality 
used large stones in different ways and for different purposes ; in Scandinavia, for 
instance, circles, we are told, were used for fighting duels in, while in India small 
circles were places for sacrifices. Alignments were dealt with pretty fully from this 
point of view in my paper on “ Megalitlnc Bemains in the Neighbourhood of 
Aiitun, &c," printed in the Journal of our Institute, Vol. 38, 1908; and I will hero 
oidy mmition the stone rows, so numerous on Dartmoor and practically non-existent 
elsewhere, as another local anil probably tribal variety. The construction of a cist 
to put a corpse in is a thing that might occur to anyone in any place where stone 
was available, and larger chambers might easily be a development of the same idea. 
Dolmeus, however, were discussed with regard to local differences at some length 
in my paper on “Some Dolmens of Peculiar Types in France and Elsewhere,” 
printed in our Journal, Vol 40, 1910, to which, and to the other papers mentioned, 
I must refer readers for details, in view of the limits of space in Man. 

Colonel Forbes Leslie, sixty years or so ago, showed that there were many customs 
and beliefs common to the “Celtic Fringes” of our islands and to India, and that 
they were sometimes associateil witli the rude stone monuments ; but is it certain 
tliat the people practising such customs are the descendants of those who reared the 
monuments, or that they did not, at one end of the line or the other, find tho 
monuments already there, and take them over from an earlier population ? 

A. L. LEWIS. 


JEge&n Arcbseology. Elliot Smith. 

The Invention of Copper-making'. By G. Elliot Smith. 4 0 

My attention has just been called to a remarkable statement in Mr. H. B. 10 
Hall’s JEgean Arehaology with reference to Professor Reisner’s view, “ which gives 
“ to the Egyptians the credit for the invention of copper tools and weapons.” Tho 
consideration that tho true interpretation of the known facts is a matter of fundamental 
importance in reading aright the history of civilization is my excuse for returning to 
the discussion of evidence to which I have repeatedly calloil attention during tho 
Inst five years. 

From Mr. Hall’s book (page 44) I make the following quotations :— 

“But the source from which tho early Egyptians obtained their copper can 
only have been—since the Black Sea coast seems too far away—besides the 
.Sinoitic peninsula, Cyprus and tlie uoigbimuring coast of Syria. And tho 
practical absence from the island of stone tools seems to show that the Cyprians 
used copper from the beginning, whereas the Egyptians passed through the 
Neolitliic period before adopting copper. It is a natural conclusion that 
the Cyprians communicated the knowledge both to Egypt and to the .^Egoun, 
rather than that Egypt communicated it to both. The matter is arguable, but 
this seems the more probable theory of the two. The earliest Egyptian copper 
weapons are of the type characteristic of Cyprus.” 
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It is iliffioult to know whotlu-r l« be the more iimuzctl at Mr. Ilall'a “ovKkwc” 
or his lop'c—at his nogh-rt of the fwi. inailc known l.v the Kpvptian .Survey 
Department four years ago, that tlic copper mines in the Waily Aluqi, in Xiibia. 
have been worktsl from the most ancient times (ns in fact was previously assiinieil 
from the nbnmlance of malachite fonml in the I'reilyimstie graves in Nnbia in 
1907) ; or his inforence that there was an ex|K)rt trnile in (s)ppi*r, or nitlier copper 
ore (for tlie ore was known in Kgypt long before the metal came into use), frmii 
Cyprus to the Thcbaid ainl Nubia from the earliest I’nsiyiiastic times. 

Does Mr. Hall ]>rctcn(l that ho has any evidonee whatever to prove, or twen to 
suggest, that Cyprus was the scene of eo]>pcr-nnning in such remote ages ? Dot*s 
he intend ns to believe that tlic Cyprians never “ passed througli the Neolithic perhsl 
“ licforo adopting cop|»or 7 " 

It seems to lie a common delusion on this |Hirt of arclucologists that because 
copper ore was abundant in Cyprus it is natund to assnnic as a sidf-evideiit pni- 
|>osition the invention of eo]>pei>working there. One might with almost ctpial 
cogency, or the lack of it, argue that electricity iniist have heen first disc*ivered in 
the Baltic liecausc lunltcr is common there, or that the ateam-engine must have 
been invented in New Zcabiml beeaiise there is plenty of natural hot water! 

What such hypotheses fail to take into account is that in the case of every 
invention of which the history is known to ns it was iieccssHry for certain phe¬ 
nomena to recur time uftcr time for years, or even eentnries, ladore the mind of man 
was directed to them and was forccil to realise the relationship lietwecii cause and 
effect ; and even when this had hap]>ened. and something of the isissible usefulness 
of the new knowledge had come to he apprc^ciatcd, the full realisation of its practical 
application was acquired very gradually, and ouly after long experience and repeated 
experimentation. 

The assumption that more tlian sixty centuries ago tlic first immigrants into 
Cyprus saw the copiior ore, and instantly said to themselves, “ Here is the raw 
“ material for making copper tools and weapons.” is ns ludieroiis a travesty of 

logic as it is utterly opposed to all tliat we know of tlio history of inventions and 

of primitive mankind’s mode of tlionght and action. For man had no instinctive 

knowledge either of the fact that copper could Ik: obtuiiKsI from the ore or of the 

nsefniness of the metal when obtained. 

What is necessary to lielp ns to uiiderstaml how such a discovery as the 
possihility of reducing copper ore came to Ik: made is some rircumstaiice which 
might have rc|)eBtedly, day by day, and year after year, ealletl men’s attention to 
the actual phenomena of the production of the metal from its ore. In Kgypt there 
is not only the fact that the working of copjier can Ik: refcrreil liack to a jieriod 
much more remote than timt iti which it is known to hare l•eell extracted anywhere 
else, but also before that time all the circumstances were provided daily to call 
tlie attention of the l*n»to - Kgyptians fo these- simple metallurgical facts. For 
malachite was in use as one of the ingredients of a cosmetic from the earliest known 
rreelyuastic )>criod, definitely auterior to the kimwlcdge of the metal copper. For 
hundreds of years domestic accidents must have repeatedly iH-curre«l which led 
to the falling of some of this eosmelie, into a eliareoal fire; and no doubt after 
iuniimerablo instances of rednclioii of the cojiper ore by such nicaim had obtruihsl 
themselves upon the attention of these early Egyptians, some pre-eminent geniti.- 
reeognised the rationale of the means hy whieli the nu-lal could lie obtained from 
the ore. 

Archimedes is said to have recognised and utilised the force of the ex¬ 
pansion of steam in 212 B.c. But just as it took nineteen and a half centuriea, 
and the investigations of iiiuumerable inventors, before James Watt brought this 
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knowledge to its full fruition in s rcallj pruclictil steam-engine, so also it took many 
centuries before the “James Watt” of metallurgical invention arose in Ancient Egypt 
to put tliis knowledge of copper to a really serviceablo use aiul make tools and 
weapons of it. 

Ancient Egypt has preserved all the essential stages of such a history. It 
provided the predisposing circumstances which made the initial stages of the inven¬ 
tion possible. The use of copper can be referred back to a remoter age in Egypt 
than elsewhere. Until these claims to recognition as the homo of the invention of 
copper-working hare liecn disposed of or seriously questioned there is no other logical 
inference open but to regard Egypt ns the place whcie the science of metallurgy 
had its birth. G. ELLIOT SMITH. 


REVIEWS. 

Bibliography. Piper. 

Index to Periodicals: a Classified and Annotated Index to the. Original dQ 
Articles contained in the principal 'Weekly, Monthly, and Quarterly lu 
Periodicals. Compiled by various authorities and arranged by A. Cecil Piper, nndcr 
the general editorship of Alexander J. Philip. Vol. 1, April to September 1914. 
London N.D. Published for the librarian and book world by Stanley Paul. xxxii-|-192. 
2.’) cm. 

It is difficult to criticise fairly a bibliography which sets ont to index all 
current periodical literature, without regard to subject, character, or place of publi- 
04»tiun. This is the case with the volume under review. Even while making every 
allowance for a first issue, it must be pointed out that unless the list grows to an 
unmanageable size it is not likely to be of much use to the specialist in any subject. 
The entries under Prehistoric Anthropology, for instance, number eighteen only, and 
the list of periodicals dealing with anthropological or archmological matters which 
have been catalogued is disappointingly small. The same applies to Geography, 
and still more strongly to otlier sciences. The Editor would probably )>c well advised 
to confine this index to periodicals of a general or semi-popniar character, leaving 
the specialist publications to the scientific bibliographies. As these latter sometimes 
overlook important articles in the popular magazines and reviews, the list would 
still be of use to the specialist and of considerably enhanced value to the general 
reader, who does not want references to “ heavy " literature, to which ho can obtain 
access only with difficulty. So far as it goes, the list is accurate and very 
conveniently arranged. E. N. E. 


20 


Folksong:. Kidson and Neal. 

English Folk-song and Dance. By Frank Kidson and Mary Neal. 
Cambridge University Press, 1915, pp. vii -|- 178. 20 cm. Price 3s. net. 

The two es.says of which this little book is composed provide a popular intro¬ 
duction to the study of our native songs and dances. They are written in a clear 
style, with an avoidance, as far as possible, of highly technical detail. Both songs 
and dances ore described, classified, and analysed, and the difficulties in their study 
which await solution, briefly indicated. Both writers speak with authority ; Mr. 
Kidson, who deals with folksongs, is himself a compiler of a valuable collection 
from Yorkshire and Scotland ; while Miss Neal has taken a prominent port in the 
revival of the foikdance. 

The definition of a folksong followed by Mr. Kidson is “a song born of tho 
“ people and used by the people ”—a definition which, notwithstanding the fact 
that the folksong is so “understood by the modern expert,” is far too loose, even 
with the qualification that “ ‘ the people ’ stands for a stratum of society where 
“ education of a literary kind is in a greater or lesser degree, absent.” Their 
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traditional cbanicUT, to which Mr. Kiiisoii givea (hic einphaaia, alwj ceoaca to li« of 
much vnhiD when tho atiidy ]>aaaca hcyoiid the collecting stage. The casentiallj' 
primitive element which muloubti'diy survives in some Kngliah f.ilkaonga ia absent 
from others, eqniilly trailitioiiul in character, but representing mialiHcd versions of uira 
of an artistic, as op[KiHod to a popular, origin. 

Mias Neal, while describing briefly the chief dances still, or till recently, found 
in England among the peasantry, ilevotca most of her attention to the Morris dance. 
She follows Sir .Tames Ernzer in attributing it to a religious origin. Tho name she 
ia inclineil to derive from the Keltic “mor” (great), and “iiHaal ” (noble and <lignifit«l). 
This would be fully in coiiaonatice with its sup]M>s«<l religious character. The 
derivation “morris” = morisco, i.e,, “the Moorish dance,” ha.a lioen more 
commonly accepted, but whatever may Iw the nrigiii of the name, the argumeiits 
which have been adduced to connect the dunce with Morocco seem to Ite chiefly 
remurkablo for their disregard of chronology. 

Both essays are followed by an ndeiinute bibliogrupliy and in the historical 
survey of the moveniciits for tho pwservatiou of folksongs and dances full credit is 
given to tlie indcfatignblo labours of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, to whom all who are 
interested in tho traditional life and lore of this country arc more than deeply 
indebtc<l. K. N. I«\ 


China and India. 


Laufer. 


llittory of Defentire Armor: Being Part I of Chiurte Clay Figuret. By 
B. I.uufcr, Associate Curator of Asiatic Ethnology, Fielil Museum, Chicago. 


1914. 



In this volume Dr. Laufer gives us another of his admirable studios, to which 
wc have now grown accustomed to look forward, upon the rich ethnographical material 
from tho Far East which is being accumulated in the Field Museum of Natural 
History at Chicago. Tho prc.sent work is l>ascd upon nil cstciisivo collection of 
ancient Chinese clay stutiieltcs gathered from tombs in the provinces of Shen-si and 
Hu-iiaii ; and as many of these pliutic images are represented as clod in defensive 
armour possessing fentnros throwing new light upon the history of that armour, we 
are indebted to Dr. Litiifcr fur the present first attempt at a systematic hi.story of 
defensive armour from the earliest pcriial, a subject of much cultural inU'rest, and 
shedding significant light n]Min the origin of Chinese eivilizalioii. 

Oiir author treats this theme, needless to say, with great originality and thorough- 
ncs.*i. Tho appearance of the earliest liody-annour it.self, eniiplcd with andiaie 
tradition ascribing the cuirass hides to two animals designated by the names te and 
ti, and identified liy most sinologists with one or two species of rhinoceros, leads to 
the unearthing of an interesting history of the rhinoceros onilieddcd in literature, art, 
and mythology from Chinese sources. In this research. Dr. Laufer fre<|aently has 
referred to the original texts at first hand, and sometimes diflers from previous trans¬ 
lators in his details. The mythology of this animal seems to explain tho extensive 
use ill China of rliiuoccru.s-horu for aiiti-poison iiroteefive goblets, aisp the association 
of the rhinoceros with tho world-wide myth of the unicorn. 

The main siibjeet properly l»egins with the second chapter, entitled “ Defensive 
“ Armour of the Archaic Periisl.” In the semi-liistorical Chou period (B.r. 1122-255), 
relying upon the stiitenients in the Rites of Chou, Dr. Laufer finds that defensive 
armour was charaeteri.sed by the alisence of any metal, and consisted merely of a 
cuirass and helmet, both of rhinoceros hide ; and from other sources he finds it 
recorded that metal armour and lielmcts were not introduced until the Tain (leriod 
(b.C. 255-206) and the Han (b.c. 206-a.d. 190), when iron armour and helmets came 
gradually into use. In the early period the hide-armour was of two kinds, a cuirass 
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iu the form of a coat or corselet (iia), and Beale-arraour (Aiai), composed of horizontal 
rows of imbricated pieces of leather cut in the form of scales. Of the former, his 
translation reads, “Those made from the bide of the two-horned rhinoceros (*f) consist 
“ of seven lajers of hide; those made from the hide of the single-horned rhinoceros 
“ («c) consist of six layers”—hitherto it had been supposed that the “seven” and 
“ six ” here denoted the unuilior of pieces entering into the ganneut, and not the 
superposed lajers. The helmets (cAou) of this perio<l were, he says, nothing but 
round leather caps, corresponding to the yaiea of the Romans. They were especially 
intended for use by charioteers. One of the motives in using the armour and helmet, 
it is suggested, was to ci-eato the impression of strength and bravery, and so to inspire 
fear in the enemy. 

The introduction of metal armour into China iu the third century b.c., forms 
the third chapter on the Defensive Armour of tlic Han Period; and in it Dr. Lanfer 
discusses the reasons for this change in material. His theory, supported by evidence 
which seems in the main convincing, is that the Chinese derived their knowledge of 
metal armour from Persia through their perpetual predatory foes the Hans, who had 
adopted it, and thus forced the Chinese to use it in self-defence. The ancient 
pictures discovered by Stein iu Turkestan show that metal was employed to re-inforce 
the hide-armour; and it is supposed that the metal first used was copper, which, by 
replacing the leather scales, gradually developed into the typo of oblong rectangular 
“plate armour”; and eventually the copper was replaced by iron, which was the 
usual armour-metal in the T’nng perio<I (a.d. 618-906). 

“ Chain-mail and Ring-mail ” is also ascribed to Persia. These were extensively 
used by the Arabs and Moghals, and also by the Tibetans; the latter, however, are 
not credited with the possession of sufficient technical skill to manufacture the chain 
suits, which it is assumed they must have imi>ortcd from the West, for Dr. T^anfer 
cannot find that this type was ever employed by the Chinese. Certainly the results 
of local inquiry during the Lliassa Expedition of 1903-4 all tended to this conclusion 
us regards Tibet. 

“Plate-armour” is the subject of tlic fifth chapter, and our author points out 
that it is not “sheet armour” or an arraugemeut of large sheets of metal enveloping 
the front and back of the warrior, but consists of horizontal rows of narrow rect- 
angnliu ]>lntes mutually lashctl together, and each row similarly fastened to the one 
next above and below it. This type Dr. Laufor is careful to distinguish from 
“ scale-armour,” for which a backing is necessary, and in his opinion these two types 
arc of independent origin. The Scythians used bone-armour of this kind, and we 
think that the bone “ sashes ” used by Tibetan necromancers may possibly be a 
survival of this early type. Plate annour was widely diffused ; it is found in Egypt 
in the period of Rameses II, through Assyria to Japan and N.W. America; and 
it is suggested that it was especially adapted for cavalry use. 

“ Sheet- ’’armour, so common in the mediseval west, comes into vogue for the 
first time in China in the T'aug period (a.u. 618-906) as the armour especially of 
the guardian deities; and this typo originated, Dr. Laufer thinks, in the Sivaito 
worship of India. But we do not find the indigenous Sivaic gods of India delineated 
in this annour. “Horse-armour” forms the concluding cliapter of the work; and iu 
illustration are given numerous interesting model clay figures of armoured horses, with 
and witliout riders, dug up from the graves in question. 

Well chosen and helpful illustnktions profusely adoru the text and appendix ; 
the sixty-four photographic plates are exceptionally well reproduced. Altogether 
Dr. Laufer in this monograph has made a substantial contribution to the advance of 
our scientific knowledge of defensive armour. L. A. WADDELL. 
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Africa. Meinhof. 

An Jnfroduc/ioti to the Stiifli/ of Afrioan J.anytitigrs. Hjr Carl Mctiiliof, AA 
J. M. Dciit and .Soni<, Ltd. 191.j. 4 .t. Grf. net. bfa 

This 1>ook is a tniiislalioii by Miss A. Wi-roer of ii s4Tii-s of lecture’s given by 
Professor Meinhof. In the first lecture flu- author shows the importance of the study 
of priinitivo liingiiugcs, not only for their own sake, but also f<»r the light that the 
study of a living tongue may throw upon a dead literary language. So greatly «locs 
the mode of life of a people afl'cet their language that the Kedonin Aralis have 
retained a si)ecch more priinitivo than the Hebrew of the Peutatcncli. The second 
lecture is devoted to the material already collected from African sources ; unfortunately 
the value as a laxik of l•efcrenoe of this extremely interesting work is much iiujiain’d 
by the absence of an index. 

The thinl lecture deals with the importance of phonetics and the sound shiflings 
which have been worked out in the Bantu group, and tliseusscs their eausc.s. 

Lecture Four, dealing with rhythm ami accentual ion. is ]Nirticiilurly interesting. 
In Semitic, Ilamitic, and Bantu languages stress accent is the rule, and thus |>rescnts 
no great difficulty to the European stmlent, but the Sudanese grou|) is monosyllabic 
and musical intonation tnke.s the place of stress. Thu pitch of a luonusyllablc is a 
far dcc|>cr pitfall to the lieginnor than the reprmhiclion of a click or the recognition 
of a “bilabial v.” Though stress is characteristic of the Hamitic group and pitch 
of the Sudanese, these two great groups exist side by side, aud it is only roasonalde 
to expect to find Imth forms existing in some langiiuges. This actually is the case 
in Diiala and other Bantu languages. There seems now to l>o no doubt that tonic 
accent is the older form. The connection lictweun tone aud meaning is difficult to 
trace, but Professor Meinhof points out that “ in Ewe certain onomatopoetic words 
“ arc given tlic low tone if they rtder to large objects, and the high if they denote 
“ sumll one.s. . . . Similarly in tolling fairy talcs wc usually sjatak of ogres in 
“ a deep, and of small animals in a high, voice.” 

In Lecture Five the aiithur examines sentences from three typical African 
lungnuges. The first. Ewe, a .Sudanese language, is isidating; the second, Swahili, a 
Bantu language, has phind formation and class divisions with prefixes, and is agglu¬ 
tinative ; the third, Somali, a Ilamitic language, has case endings, |>eniOuaI pronouns, 
and grammatical gender, and is inflectional. The development of the inflectional from 
the agglutinative can lie traceii, but “the connecting link lietwceii the Ilamitic and 
“ the Sudan languages is wiuiting. Pnibahly what happened was this: a language 
“ resembling Fnl and possessing in the main the characteristic Hamitic featnres 
‘‘ already enumerated, assimilatcil a Sudan vm-alnilary and so foniuHl the Bantu 
“ languages. Fnl began to ailopt, side by side with the classes, as they exist in 
“ Bantu, another system of elassificatiun, and niaile a distinction lietwcen ]iersuns and 
“ things, large and small objects. The old classification was, later on, gradually 
“ dropped; the personal class Iiccunie the mascnline gender, the thing-closs the 
** feminine, or, more strictly speaking, the neuter. This state of things is found to- 
“ day in all the Hamitic laugnagea. . . . Probably the Hamitic languages when 

“ they first appeurcil in Africa, were alanit in the stage of development which we 
“ find in Fnl.” 

Lecture Six deals with the influence of trailo on languages, the practical impor¬ 
tance of the study of African linguistics a.s a means of opening tip the country, and 
as an auxiliary to other sciences. Here the author calls attention to the care that 
is rcquireil in taking down place names in order to jireveut absurdities from appear¬ 
ing on maps, a necessary warning, since the writer has seen marked on a map Jebel 
Saket, as one might say a “ blooming mountain ” ! 

Ill the lost lecture the connection lietwcen Hamitic and .Semitic languages is 
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discussed, and their possible relation to the Aryan tonics. An intere.sting explana¬ 
tion of the otherwise puzzling use of the feminine numeral with a masculine noun, 
and the masculine numeral with a feminine noun, in Hebiew and Arabic, is offered 
by comparison with the phenomenon of ** polarity” found in some Hamitie languages. 

B. Z. S. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Accessions to tiie Libkart of the Royal Anthropological 

Institute. 



Indian Population in the United State* and Alaska, 1910. Department of 
Commerce Bureau of Census. IIJ X 9^. 28.'5 pp. Map. Washington : Government 
Printing Office. (Dr. Roland B. Dixon.) 

7he Tale of the Armament of Igor, a.d. 1185. A Russian Historical Epic. 
Edited and Translated by Leonard A. Magnus, LL.B. With revi.sod Russian 
Text Translation, Notes, Introduction, and Glossary. 9 X 5|. 122 pp. Map. 
Oxford University Press. 6*. net. (Publishers.) 

A Contribution to the Craniology of the People of Scotland. Part I. Modern 
—Anatomical. Part II., Prehistoric—Descriptive and Ethnographical. By .Sir 
William Turner, K.C.B., D.C.L. Reprinted from Trans. Roy. Soe. Edinburgh, 
12^ X 9J. With 8 Plates. (The Author.) 

J'age du Cuiore. Les Haches Plates en Vendee. By Dr. Marcel Baudouen. 
127 pp. 47 Illustrations. (The Author.) 

The Magic of Jewels and Charms. G. F. Kunz. 9 X 6 |. 405 pp. 90 Ilhi.s- 
trations in Colour. J. B. Leppincott Co. 21s. net. (Publishers.) 

Russian Folk Tales. Translated from the Russian. Witli an Introduction uiul 
Notes by Leonard A. Magnus. 8 j X 5i. 350 pp. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibuer & Co. 
7s. 6d. net. (Publishers.) 

Prehistoric Man and His Story. A Sketch of the History of Mankind fr»»in 
the Earliest Times. By Professor G. F. .Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc. 9 X 5 %. 
891 pp. 64 Illustrations and Diagrams. Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd. (Publishers.) 

A Naturalist in Madagascar. A Record of over fifty years’ intimate association 
with the natives and study of the auimal and vegetable life of the island. By 
James Silreo, F.R.G.S. 9 X 5^. 313 pp. With 52 Illustrations aud 3 Maps. 
Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd. 16s. net. (Publishers.) 

An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William McDougall, F.R.S. 
9tk Edition. 8 x 5. 424 pp. Methuen A Co., Lul. 5s. net. (Publishers.) 

Human Leopards. An Account of the Trials of Human Leopards before the 
Special Commission Court, with a Note on Sierra Leone, Past and Present. By 
K. J. Beatty. 9x6. 139 pp. 33 Illustrations. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 5s. net. 
(Publishers.) 

Archeeological Excavation. By J. P. Droop, M.A. 8| X 5^. 77 pp. 8 Dia¬ 

grams. Cambridge University Press. 4s. net. (Publishers.) 

The Festival Book of Salisbury. Published to Commemorate the Jnbilce of 
the Museum, 1864-1914. 10^ X 7^. 134 pp. Illustrated. 3s. (Museum Committee.) 

A Select Bibliography of Publications on Foreign Colonisation — German, 
French, Italian, DsUch, Portuguese, Spanish, and Belgian. Contained in the 
Library of the Royal Colonial Institute. Compiled by Winifred 0. Hill. 8^ X 5^. 
48 pp. 2s. 6d. (Royal Colonial Institute.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Mexico: Archeeology. With Plate O. Joyce. 


Note on a fine Tecalli Vase 

By T. A. Joyce, M.A. 


of Ancient Mexican Manufacture. 



The accompanying Plate 0 illustmte.'* a remarkable va*o of tranaliicoiit greeniali- 
grey onyx marble (ataIngmiUc caluite) in the form of a monkey. The animal ia 
repre.<(outeil ns kneeling on the left knee, with the right log flexed and supporting 
the olhow of the right arm. The right hand is placed palm downwards on the 
head, which is carved in very bold relief, and the left arm is bent so that the fore¬ 
arm is horizontal, pressed closely to the Iwly. Thu left foot is carved in very low 
relief, and represented os grasping the buttock, the great toe or “ thumb ” being 
clearly indicated. Strangely enough, it is omitted in the case of the right foot. 
The tail extends u]) the buck, and the tip is coiled in a graceful spiral. Bracelct.H 
are indicated on the wrists, and the eyes have liecn hollowed out, and wore most 
probably originally inlaid with some other material. The interior of the vase has 
been carefully hollowed, the walls are thin, and the inner surfaces well flnished. 
On the bottom alone can faint traces be seen of the tubular drill by means of which 
the cavity was made. The head, too, has l>een hollowed from uiulerncath the chin, 
but the cavity has not been carefully finished on the interior, and traces of the drill 
are plainly visible. The exterior surface is well polished, and the whole vase is 
in practioally perfect condition. At present the lip is sheatheil with iron, which 
must have been a<lded at a |>eriod considerably subsequent to the manufacture of 
the vase. Dimensions are: height, 243 inm.; greatest diameter from front to back, 
210 mm.; greatest diameter from side to side, 163 mm. 

The vase, which is in private possession, has no history beyond the fact that 
it was purchased in Seville some years ago. But it is obviously of Mexican origin, 
and dates from the days prior to the expedition of Cortes. It shows no trace of 
having been buried, and was probably brought back by one of the early visitors to 
the New World. 

Several vases of this material, similar in character, arc known to exist, notably 
two fine specimens in the British Museum, which were discovered in the Island of 
Sacrificios, off Vera Cruz. The Museum also possesses two other specimens of less 
perfect workmanship and of unknown locality, while three luagiiificunt examples, 
also from Bocrificios, are ]>rcserved in thu Mexican Museum. Of all these, the first 
two and the last three are figured in uu article by Mrs. Nuttall, ‘^Thc Island of 
Sacrificios,” which appeared in the American Anthropologist, ^'^ol. XU, p. 257. 

The material from which these vases are carved was known to the ancient 
Mexicans as tecalli, but, strange to say, no mention of it is made by Sahagun in 
his chapter on methods of stone-cutting in pre-Columbian Mexico.* Its omission 
may bo due to the fact that it is not a veiy' hard material, and so was not con¬ 
sidered worth special mention. Saliagnii mentions the use of copijer tubular drills 
for piercing and hollowing hard stones, and further states that sand and emery were 
used for polishing, bamboo (ptlatl) being sometimes employed to give the finishing 
touches, lu consideration of the fact that nearly all the kuowii specimens, of which 
the provenance has been recorded, come from Sacrificios, it is perhaps fair to infer 
that these vases were the handiwork of Totouac craftsmen. 

As regards the sixties of monkey represented by the vase under discussion, 
the prehensile tail and the peak-like growth of the hair on the forehead seem to 
indicate the spider monkey, one species of which (Ateles geoffroyi) is found in Vera 


* Sn translation of the Nabuatl text by Professor K. Seler, in the Comt«~re»du dc la VllUme 
Sesrion dn Congrit International des AmsrieanUtes. Paris, 18W), p. 401, reprinted in the author's 
Qesasnnktltt Abhandlungtn, VoL II, p. 620. 
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Cniz. Tbo monkey {oxomatli) stoml for the eleventh day-sign of the Mexican 
calendar, and, as figured in the Fejervary-Mayer* and other codices, corresponds very 
closely with the head carved on the vase. It is true that Seler identifies the Mexican 
oxomatli with the Howler (^M;/cetes),^ one specimen of which is also found in Vera 
Cruz, but I think that the evidence of the codices is against him. 

However, the species of the monkey is a point of small importance compared 
with the interest attaching to the specimen, which is a fine example of a class of 
object rare in museums, and which provides good evidence of the skill attained 
by the lapidaries of ancient Mexico. T. A. JOYCE. 


Indonesia. Perry. 

Or. H. O. Forbes and “The Orientation of the Oead in Indonesia.” nr 

By W. J. Perry. Lu 

In Man, 1916, 3, Dr. Forbes takes exception to my paper on “ The Orientation 
“ of the Dead in Indonesia."! points out inaccuracies of detail; he disputes the 
evidence with regard to Timorlaut; and he is unable to accept the general conclusions 
of tlie paper. 

The phrase “ the Tenggerese of Baiiiam ’’ was a slip on my part. The spelling 
“ Badoej ” was taken from Dr. J. J. Jacobs, do Bntloej’s. 

Dr. Forbes objects to “ Mr. Perry’s ‘Nnsnitu*’’ n.s the name for the land of the 
dead in Timorlaut. Riedel says that the ghosts of the dead in Timorlaut go to 
Nusnitn, an island to the west of Seeln. This i.sland is marked on his map, and 
also in the atlas of Stemfoort and ten Sietboif, liS Nnsnitii. Dr. Forbes gives in bis 
book§ a map of Timorlaut “ with corrections by Mr. H. 0. Forl>es" ; on this map 
we find Nusnitn. This island is therefore not of “uncertain location,” and Dr. Forbes 
is qnarrelling with his own spelling. 

Dr. Forbes considers that “ in the interests of scientific accuracy . . . several 
“ of the statements which Mr. Perry relics on . . . require further corrobora- 
“ tion.” As far as I can gather. Dr. Forbes objects to Riedel ns an authority : 
“The author, following Riedel. . • . Pei'sonal considerations tend to make me 

“ hesitate in accepting all Riedel's observations in Timor-laut. . . .” Riedel makes 
certaiu statements to which Dr. Forbes objects, f.e., that— 

(1) The dead, when interred or placed on platforms, are oriented in an east-west 

direction. 

(2) The notables are disposed of in a manner difiTereut from the commoners. 

(3) Interment takes place on the island. 

The evidence of Dr. Forbes concerning the disposal of the dead on the rocks 
on the sea shore is quite definite, for it shows that the dead in this co-se are not 
oriented in any given direction. Thus far Dr. Forbes is not at variance with Riedel, 
who makes no statement regarding the orientation of the dead when they are 
disposed of in this manner. But Dr. Forbes throws doubt upon the distinction 
between notables and commoners: "if the ‘notables’ can really be distinguished 
“ from the unimportant persons. . . . The coral pyramid with the fewest bodies 

" and most room, would as a rule be chosen as the last resting-place of the most 
“ recent burial—both important and unimportant. . . .” Here he is at variance 
with Riedel, von Hoevell, Jacobsen, and van Doren, all of whom agree that plat¬ 
form disposal is the mode of disposal associated with the notables. But Dr. Forbes 
himself supports these writers, for he says, "As far as orientation goes, notables 
“ and commoners were treated alike, except that the corpses of the better class were 
" usually encased in a canoe-coffin, often placed on a pile platform specially erected 


* Set my Mexitan AreJutology, Kg. Ik, p. 60. t Zeiteehr^ft Jiir JStinelogU, 1909, p. 210. 
t Joum. Hoy. Antkr. hut., VoL XLIV. 

$ A Jiaturalitft Wanderiuyt ta the Haitern AreMpdago, 2nd Ed., p. 298. 1885. London. 
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“ for it within, or in xhnllow water jiwt l^eyond, tlic tide mark gcnemlly pdiiitiiig 
“ seaward. Its coin|>ass-beariug w(mi<I naturally vary with tho sector of the rinmni- 
“ foreiu'O of the island on which it was erected.” 

As I read this immgraph, Dr. Forbes is tulliiig us that “ notables i-an a-ally 
“ be distingnishetl from tho unimportant persons,” in that they an* placet! on a plat¬ 
form, in a canoe coffin, which is oriented out to sea. Hoth UiwKd and von lioevcdl 
state that canoe-coffins are orientotl in an cast-west direction ; von Iloevall does inA 
contradict Riedel so shaqdy as Dr. Forties thinks, for his statcinout is general, 
whereas Riedel only tells us doKnitely aliout interments. But, leaving that matter 
on one side, it is evident that Dr. Forbes is contradicting not only Rhslcl but al.so 
von Hoevcll. Dr. Forbes states that the canoe-coffins generally [Kiint seawanl, and 
that the “ compass-bearing ” would vary with the sector of the island. A glance 
at the mail shows at once that the vast majority of the villages of this group of 
islands are on tho east or west coasts. As a general rule, therefore, canoc-coffios 
when |>oinling “ scawanl ” will be oast-west, (ieogmphicnl considerations may, 
therefore, very well reconcile the statements of Dr. Forbes with those of tho two 
Dutch authors. 

Riedel states that medicine men and unimportant |>crs<ins arc interreil in 
Timorlant. Von Hoevcll also states that interment is pructisMi in this island as a 
less honourablo inoilc of disposal. Dr. Forties contradicts these two writers once 
again : ” There was in Tiraor-lant practically no interment, as few places on tho 
“ island presented more than a couple of inches or so of soil, uceumnlatod upon a 
“ bard coral conglomerate floor. Tho excavation of a grave, conscgtieiilly, presented 
“ almost insuperable difficulties to these natives, poorly provided with excavating tools.” 

‘‘In the interests of scientific accuracy” I shall liave to quote words which 
Dr. Forbes has written elsewhere concerning Timorlant.* He says, “Tho Ixslies of 
“ those who die in war or by a violent death are buried, and not placed on rucks 

“ or on a platform, where only such as naturally die arc deposited. . . .” Thus 

Dr. Forbes once again contradicts himself as well as other {leoplc. 

Dr. Forhes docs not find iny general conclusions very convincing,” but he 
docs not stato why, except tliat “ I failed to discover the beliefs that others .seem 
“ to have found and recorded as existing. ... So far as my small experienco 
“ goes, the orientation of nalivo houses iu Java, Sumatra, Timor, Tiinor-laut, 

“ Burn, the Molucca.s, and numerous districts in New (luinea, I detected no sure 

“ indications that their positions were not due purely to suitability of site.” 

I may perhaps bo allowed to remark that few writers on Indonesia have paid 
any attention at all to orientation. For example, Volz was the first to detect the 
definite orientation of the Batta houses.t The material given in my ]>aper repre¬ 
sents a search through the great bulk of tho literature of Indonesia, so Dr. Forl>cs's 
failure to detect any orientation may simply be due, as he suggests, to “lack of 
“ close enough research.” 

Dr. Forhes states that one would expect the orientation of the dead among the 
Badiiwi, Kninng, ami Tenggerese to be tho same because tlicy “ belong to the samo 
stock” and have similar “curious rites and customs.” My main contention was 
that when the dead are oriented in some definite direction, tiiis direction is that of 
the place whence tho people iu question have come or )>clievc themselves to liavo 
come. Since the Badiiwi, Kalang, and Tenggerese live in “ isolated peculiar com¬ 
munities,” it would hardly be supposed that they arrived at their present habitats 
from the same direction and in similar circumstances. Therefore one could not 
expect similar directions of orientation. W. J. PERRY. 


* Oj). cir., p. 324. t -Vord Snuntm. Vol. J. Die BaUklandcr. herUn, 1909, Chap. IX, et, tef. 
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San Diego: Physical Anthropology. Breton. 

Physical Anthropoloa^ at San DicKO. Hy A. C. Breton. Alt 

The Pansins-California Exposition at Dan Diego, Soutliern California, during fcU 
1915, has been notable for the exhibit entitled Science of Man, prepared and 
arranged by Dr. A. Hrdltcka, of the Division of Physical Anthropology, United 
States National Mnaouni, Washington. Extracts from the descriptive catalogue will 
give some idea of its value. 


In order to present the whole subject in a popular and educational form it was 
divided into four sections: (1) Man’s Evolution; (2) Development and Growth; 
(3) Variation ; (4) Decline and Elimination. To these it seemed necessary to add a 
subdivision dealing with modern anthropological methods, including a comprehensive 
library. The five sections were placed in a special building of five halls, and the 
contents were as far as possible originals and of permanent museum value, to serve, 
if circumstances permitted, as a nncleiis or an important part of a future authro^io- 
logical museum on the Pacific Coast. This has now been decided, and a strong local 
committee formed to carry on a permanent museum there. 


For throe years Dr. Hrdliaka was engaged in expeditions to acquire the neces¬ 
sary material, visiting European museums and the sites where remains of early man 
had been found, and making trips to North-East Asia and to Peru. Field work was 
also done by J. Matiegka, of the University of Prague, on neolithic ■ and later ))rc- 
bistorio man in Central Europe, and by K. Htolyhwo, head of the Anthropological 
Institute, Warsaw, on ancient men in south-west Russia and in the Yenisei Valley, 
Siberia. Dr. V. Schuok, of Prague, spent fourteen months in South Africa among 
the Zulu and Bushmen, but when tlie war broke out was forced to leave the 
country. Other collaborators mode a comparative study of child growth among 
primitive tribes. 


The results of nil this preliminary work wore arranged us follows :— 


TheJirsl hall, devoted to Man’s Evolution, containe<l accurate casts of the most 
important authentic remains of early man, with photographs and coloured charts of 
the localities where they were discovered. Busts modelled by M. Maseru under 
M. A. Rutot’s direction, formed probable representations of the original beings. The 
palaeolithic paintings and sculptures in caves in Franco and Spain were fully 
illustrated from Abbe Breuil's copies. There were also geological and stratigniphio 
charts relating to man’s evolution and to the possible lines of ascent, after the 
foremost authorities. Crania of the existing primates, showing a progression of 
forms from the lemur to man, while not representing the line of man’s evolntioti, 
illustrated in something like ascending biological order the species that now connect 
him with the rest of the animal kingdom. 

The second hall, devoted to Man’s Development, contained a series of busts mode 
at the National Museum to show the white American (of at least three generations 
in 'America on each pareutal side), the full blood American negro, and the Indian. 
Fifteen male aud fifteen female busts composed each set, made from casts taken on 
the living subject except in the case of new-born infants, who were modelled, and 
carefully corrected from the sitters. Thus, at certain periods from infancy to old age 
(the oldest a negress of 114) the stages could be compared. The whites aud negroes 
were obtained, with few exceptions, in Washington and the vicinity, though born in 
various parts of the eastern and southern States ; beyond health, pedigree, and the 
requisite age, there was no discrimination of choice. For the Indian the Sioux were 
chosen as in great measure still of pure blood and characteristic ; determination of 
their age was also feasible. 
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Development of the brain was shown by oasts, and that of the skull, lower Jaw, 
and the more important bones, by original specimens. Charts provided data relating 
to normal senility and to the growth of the child. 

In the third hall the racial, sexual, and individual variations of the white, yellow- 
brown, and black races were cxhibiteil. Male and female busts in pairs, made from 
facial casts, includcsl the typical Indian, Eskimo, Formosan, Malay, Mongolian, and 
Maori, for the yellow-brown peoples ; and for the blacks the Zulu, Bushman, African 
Fygmy, Philippine Negrito, and Anstraliaii. Kucial variation was further ilhistrateil 
by 200 portrait transparencies and by cliarts of classification, distribution, and statistics. 
For individual variation there were 106 facial casts, chiefly of Eskimo, Bushmen. 
Zulu, and several tribes of Indians. Of .siiecial interest were jdaqncs giving variation 
of individual liones, and particularly the cross-sections of the long Isnies, representing 
selections from many hiiiulred skeletons of whites ; the variations in each bone are 
divisible into a number of distinct gnuips, of racial and other significance. 

Sets of skulls and facial ])iirtH represented dcdicho-incsaii- and hrae.liy-ecphaly, 
niicroseme and meguseme orbits, leptorhinie and platyrliiiiic noses, and the tlirce 
main types of sha|>e of the vault, the jientagonal, elliptic, and ntmidc4l. 

.Sexual variation wn.s exemplified in a scries of sets of Indian l>ones. Dr. Ilrdlieka 
states tliat the diATereuec l>ctweeu male and female in the whites is the same. 

A ninnber of artificially <leformcd native Aincriean crania wore of great interest, 
some boiug simple croillehounl deformation, eonnnoii among the Navabo and Pueblos 
—various grades and foniis of flattening of the occiput due to long-contiiiueil pressure 
of the infant’s hcml against a resistant head ensliioii. Intentional deformation in two 
main varieties, “ flathead ” and Aynmra, was prodnee«l in flic former by pressure from 
a plank or from one or two (huIs, and iu the latter hy a band appiie«i round the 
lieud of a new-born infant. 

In the fourth hall were set forth the causes, outside of iii>niial senility, that 
contrihute to the decliuc of the liiimaii organism and usually cause death. The 
geographical distribution of the principal diseases, and the mortality from them, were 
displayed in coloure<l charts uud maps. The main exhibit hero consisted of a large 
and unique series of the remains of aiiciont Pemvians. giving almost their entire 
pathology. These were fruits of the examination hy Dr. Ilrdlieka in 1912-13 of 
nearly 5,000 burials along the coast an<l in the inouiitaiiis of Peru.* 

Sixty trephined crania from Imrial caves in western mountains afford examples of 
surgical skill. In many cases the operations were successful, as shown by the absence 
of signs of infection and tbe growth of normal l>one in and sliout the wound; iu 
other iiistauccs the edges appear clear-cut and show little nr no sign of healing. 
.Stone, obsidian, or copper knives were used, and the bone was scraped, cut, sawed, or 
drilled (very rare), or l)y combination of these metIuHls. No j»art of the skull was 
Considered too dangerous for au operation ; on some skulls there are remains of two 
or more, made at different times. Wlien the hole was very large and the brain tended 
to protrude, a stopping plate of gourd, sliell, or 04-easionally silver, was used. To 
deaden the pain, the patient proliably chewed co<!n leaves. 

Five mummies, also from the mountains, bad lieen treated merely by drying, 
through the action of the air. Dr. Hrdlicka states that artificial preparation has not 
thus far been found iu Peru nor in any other part of America, hut ho does not say 
how the bodies were preserved in the excessive liiiroidity of tbe coast, where for 
many months, as at Lima, almost everything becomes covered with mould. 

• Kjr a detailed report see “ AnthropologicaJ Work in I’ern in 1913, with Notes on the PaUioloKy 
** of the Ano'ent Peroviaw," SmiHueiiian Mitr. Cvll., Vol. 61, No. IS, Wsshington, 191-1, 
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The Anthfopological Laboratory, in the fifth hall, was designed to be a model, 
with n special library including full sets of periodicals now seldom found complete ; 
an ample modern instnimentarium with machines for mathematical computation; 
suitable metal cases for bibliographical cards, for the card catalogue and for maps 
and photographs. There were portraits of twelve of the founders of physical anthro¬ 
pology, specially fitted rooms for photography and plaster work, and a practical 
anthropometric outfit. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that no pains have been spared to make a 
comparative collection that will be of great value to the ethnologist as well as to the 
general public, although Dr. Hrdlicka has proceeded on the ussiimption that the races 
in America have been introduced from the Old World in comparatively recent times. 
That there have been movements both ways is evident, and the consequent complexity 
of the problem of origin makes much further research necessary before it cau be 
solved. The placing of available data together should help towards this, and may 
lead to results unexpected by the Washington School. A. C. BltETON. 


Arcliseology. Christy. 

On a Strangle Stone Object 'from a Bronzo-Ag;e Interment in 

Eeeex. By Miller Christy. u! 

The highly-remarkable object of sandstone represented by the accompanying 
photograph Irclougs to the Trustees of the Museum at Saffron Walden, by wiiosc 
permission I was enabled to exhibit it at our meeting on 2iul Novemlier last. It 
was dug, some years ago, from an interment of the Bronze Age in that vicinity, 
and there have been many very-discordant speculations as to its possible nature and 
nse; yet none of them has thrown any light upon it. So for as I have been able 
to ascertain, no similar object is known to exist. At all events, uoiic such appears 
to have been described or figured. For the following facts ns to its discovery, I am 
indebtc<I to my friend Mr. Guy Maynard, tbe curator of the museum mentioned. 

In the autumn of 1902, Mr. Martin C. Robinson, of Tront Hall, VVeiidens-Ainl>o, 
near Saffron Walden, brought to the museum there some fragments of rough hand- 
u»ade pottery which bad been dug up by gravel-diggers in bis employ. These 
fragments Mr. Maynard recognised at once as parts of a Bronze-Age biirial-uru of 
the well-knoa'u “shouldered” type, originally 11 inches or 12 inches high. The 
fragments arc still in the museum. 

On visiting tbe site of the discovery, Mr. Maynard found it to be situated in a 
field lying just witliin the northern boundary of the parish of Newport and close to 
a small stream which flows into tlie River Cam, on its western side, near Wenden 
Mill. The field is Inmndcd on the east by the main road from I.iOudon to Cambridge 
and Newmarket; on the west by the Cambridge main Hue of the Great Eastern 
Railway; aud on the north by a hedge which marks also the boundary between the 
jiarisbes of Newport and Wcndens-Aiubo. The exact position of the urn in the field 
was about 50 yards west from the road aud a little less from the hedge bounding 
the field on the north. The chalky post-glacial gravel which masks tiie lower slopes 
of the valley here approaches the river in a well-marked terrace, now much defaced 
tiy gravel-diggings; and the interment was placed Avell down the slope, towards the 
shoulder or edge of the terrace, at a level just I>olo\v the 200-feet contour-liue. 

The urn had been inserted in a shallow cavity dug in the top-soil, its base being 
no more than about 16 inches below the surface. On digging round the hole in 
which it had laiu, Mr. Maynard made a curious discovery. After removing the soil 
with which the cavity around the urn had been filled (this filling-in being easily 
distinguishable from the surrounding undisturbed soil by the charcoal and burnt 
flints included in it), Mr. Maynard found, actually in this filled-iu material and at 
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about the level of the base of the urn—in fact, almost under it—a small fragineiit 
of verj bard black pottery, which proved, on cxnmiiiatibii, to be black basalt-ware 
and probably part of a teapot of late-cighteenth century or carly-niiictecntb century 
manufacture. Yet there was no indication whatever that the nm had Ixjcn disturl>ed 
prior to the time when the gravel-diggers had sliattei‘c<l it. Indeed, whoa Mr. Maynard 
visited the spot, the impress of the base and side of the urn was still <]uite obvious 
in the filling of earth, charcoal, and small stones. The only conclusion Mr. Maynard 
could come to was that the working of a rabbit or some other burrowing uniiiial 
had caused this fragment of modem jiottery to hceorne associated with the imieh- 
earlicr interment, though no trace of any burrow was perceptible at the time of 
his visit. 

Tho discovery almve dcscrilicd is, no doubt, of little importance in itself; but 
Mr. Maynard desires it to be recorded, ill view of a later disouvury on the spot, and 
because Professor Havcrfield advises him that it is worth noting us uii example of 
what is possible in connection with the mechanical adinixtnrt! of buried unti((nitics 
of very different dates. 



Fio. 1. 

By the kindness of Mr. Bobinsoii, tlie gravel-<Iiggcrs were instructed to report 
any further discoveries they might make, at the same spot. Accordingly, in 1904. 
Mr. Maynard rcceiveil the remarkable stone object herein descrilicd and figure*! 
(Fig. 1). It was stated to him that this had Wen found buried with, and actuaUif 
touching, the side of another *• rough red pot,” which closely resomldes, in make 
and in general outline, the example descrilied above. Mr. Maynard ({uestioned 
closely the actual discoverers, whom he knew to be trustworthy ; he secured the frag¬ 
ments of this second uni; and he states without hesitation that there is no reas<m 
to doubt that the stone object had really been buried in the same hole with the 
urn, and at the same time : tliat is to say, it was in true (not merely in aecideniul) 
association with tho burial. Mr. Maynard is very far from being an auiatciir in sneli 
lualters, and I rely with confidence njwn his judgment. Fragments of this second 
urii are also in the mnsciiin. 

Tho stone object in question is fashioned from a block of rather coarse reddish 
sandstone. Blocks of this stone, of varying sizes, are obtainable in abumlance, 
in the form of “erratic” boulders, from the gravels of the immediate vicinity. It 
is roughly cylindrical in shape, having sides which are nearly straight, though 
tapering very slightly towards each end, and curving sharplv iuwards withiu half-au- 
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inch or so of each end. The actual cnda ore flat, or ns nearly so as the natural 
cleavage of the stone allows. One end is shown (Fig. 2). They are, indeed, flat 
enough to permit of tlie object being stood upright on either end, though insecurely, 
owing to the contracted area. Quite clearly, however, the object was not intended 
to be so stood. On the whole, it is symmetrical in shape, though by no means abso¬ 
lutely so. Its length is about 189 mni.; its diameter is about 63 mm.; its 
circumference (at its middle) is al)out 201 mm.; and its w'cight is about 1,165 
grammes. 

Undoubtedly the most striking feature presented by the object is the fact that 
its sides are traversed longitudinally by five shallow, narrow, round-bottomed, equi¬ 
distant grooves, which divide its transverse section into five approximately-equal 
rounded lobes (Fig. 3). These grooves wore intended evidently to be both straight 
and parallel witli one another; and, on the whole, they are so, though two of them 
are diverted slightly to one side near one end. There is nothing to show whether 
the grooves were cut by means of a stone tool or a metal tool; but, in view’ of the 
narrowness of the bottoms of the grooves, a metal tool seems the more probable. 
One thing noticeable about these grooves is that they are equally deep throughout 
their lengths, thus accommodating themselves to the slight taper of the object itself 

towards each end. This suggests that the taper is original and intentioual, and not 

the result of wearing down duo to usage. The size and outline of the object, and 

the five longitudinal grooves down its sides, 

give it, in its general shape, a surprising re¬ 
semblance to a corn-cob. Professor Fliuders 
Petrie bos siiggestml the very-appropriate 
term “ pentacriuite" to describe its shape. 

One question which naturally arises is : 
D d this stone pass through the fire which 
consumed the body of its presumed owner ? 
That it did so seems inherently probable, 
but there are no menus of proving whether 
it did or not. The slightly-rcddish colour of the sandstone makes it look, at first 
sight, as though it had been burned ; but Dr. H. H. Thomas, petrologist to the 
Ordnance Survey, who has kindly given mo his opinion on the point, states that the 
stone itself affords no definite evidence whether it has been through the fire or not. 
On the whole, however, he thinks it has not been. 

Another question which inevitably arises is ; For what domestic, economic, or 
other use could this apparently-unique object have been made ? And, if of no such 
use, for what was it fashioned? 

The stone itself or drawings of it have been shown to a largo number of archmo- 
logical authorities in this country, inclndiug many of the highest standing. Yet not 
one has ventured to pronounce a definite opinion in regard to its use. Mr. Maynard 
has also searched museums and private collections without being able to find anything 
of a similar nature. Among the many suggestions that have been made as to its 
use, most have been totally wide of the mark; as, for instance, that it was a net- 
sinker or a loom-weight. That it was not a pounder or a miiller of any kind is 
certain ; for its ends are not in the least abraded. That it was not a corn-grinder 
is equally certain ; for its sides show no sign of being worn down by friction. That 
it was not an arrow-sharpeuei' or a stone for polishing fliut and other implements is 
also certain ; for its grooves show no signs of having been used for any such purpose. 
Moreover, the object as a whole bears no resemblance to the large polissoirs of 
which one sees so many fine examples in Central France. Smaller baud polisliing- 
stones, having one or two grooves worn in them, have been found not nucommoiily, 
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especiallj in Dcnmork and in Scotland; but these Itear no rcsenibiaiice to tiiis 
“ pentacrinite ” stone, evidentlj fasbioued with some object, and having five 
symmetrical grooves cut (not worn) in it. 

Mr. J. £<lge-Partington has suggested to me that, lashed on to the end of a 
wooden handle (the lashings passing over one end and down the five grooves), it 
might have formed the head of a club. He has pointed out also that in the British 
Museum there is such a club, brought from Hawaii by Vancouver’s Expedition of 
1790-95.* In this cose, however, the elub-licad, which is of Ixasalt, is more or less 
pyriform, and has four longitudinal gi-ooves only, these groove-s being continued over 
the end, causing it to become fonr-enspod. Yet Mr. Edge-Partington agrees with me 
in doubting whether this sandstone object from Newport was intended, in fact, for 
use as a club-head. 

The only really-practical suggestion I have heard mlvuncod ns to its possible 
use is that it was designed os a roller, to be rolled forward and backward lH 3 ncath 
the palms of the open hands, for the purpose of breaking or “braying" flax, laid 
on some flat surface. It seems probable that it would serve that purpose effectually 
Moreover, it is certain that the Bronze-Age people were accustomed to spin and 
weave the fibre of flax or other fibre-pro<lucing plants.f Yet, even so, it is not clear 
why such an object should have been buried with its owner, unless we suppose that 
he or she was a spinner or weaver of flax. 

Altogether, therefore, the practical use (if any) of the object remains a mystery. 
Even if, in our doubt, we conclude that it is some modern object which has been 
introduced by the burrowing of rabbits into a genuine Bnuize-Age iutenuent, like tlic 
fragment of a modern teu]>ot (though how any object of the size and weight coulil 
be so introduced is not clear), we are still uo nearer a solution; for no modern 
implement of the kind is known. 

On the whole, it seems more reasonable to conclude that tlic object really is 
of the Bronze Age, as it seems to Ire, and that it has some religious or ceremonial 
significance. To this couvciiiently-vagiic conclusion one often has to come in such 
cases. It docs, at leoat, go some way to explain wiiy the object should have been 
buried with its owner. 

This is, moreover, not the first time that mysterious objects, undoubtedly of 
some religious or ceremonial significance, have ireen found in interments of the Bronze 
Age in Britain. Among the most remarkable things of the kind arc the three unique 
cylinders or “drums" of chalk, engraved on their sides with geometric patterns and 
witli conventional representations of the human face, which were found by Canon 
Greenwell in the grave of a child, in a barrow of the Bronze Age, at Folktoii. 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire, in lb9.3,{ and now in the British Museum. These 
chalk “ drums" cau only bo rcganled as having been idols or objects of worship. 
Tlioro can hardly be a doubt that the designs engraved upon them are due to 
inflneuces comiug from the Eastern Metliterranean ; for more or less similar 
designs are found engraved on neolithic and Bronze-Age objects discovered in that 
region.§ 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that when I first showed this stone object 
from Newport to Mr. Reginald .Smith, he said at once, “ IVJiy, its sliape reminds one 
“ of that of the Egyptian pillar, derived from the bud of the lotus." A reference 
to Sir Arthur J. Evans* work on the subject| certainly confirms the resemblance, 

* Figured in Jovra. Anlkr. ixi, p. 1(M and Kig. 3, I'l. x (1892). 

f Jief, inter alia, Evans, Aae. iSona Jm^ementt,2ail £d., pp. 48(1-437 (1897), and Laver, Trant, 
Hueie Arek. Soe., n.s., xt, pp. S19-22S (1911). 

I Areheeolagta, lii, pp. 14 and 23 and Plates I and 2 (1890). 

§ Ser lirit. Mat, Gnidr to Anii^uiiift of the Brume Age, pp. 89-81 (1904). 

II Myeemtan Tree and P'dlar Csilt, pp. 40-48 (1901).' 
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except that the stone object tapers iinifortnly, though slightly, towards both ends, 
whereas the two ends of the Egyptian pillar were not sjTninctrical in their taper. 

Probably, then, we shall l)e right in concluding that our “ pentacrinile ” stone 
was an idol or a sacred -object of reneration. MILLER CHRISTY. 


Polynesia: Ling-uistics. Hooart. 

A Samoan Sound Changre. By -rf. M. Hotart. AQ 

The sound change I propose to study here is well known to all Samoan aU 
scholars, yet its theoretic importance, which is of the first order, has been entirely 
overlooked. It raises no less a question than that whether euthnological changes are 
gradual or sudden. 

Pratt ill his preface to his Samoan Grammar, dated 1876, writes: “ Some 
“ Polynesian tribes have recently changed the pronunciation of one or two con- 
“ sonants. ... In Hawai’i they have changed the t into k and ng into ». Thus 
“ tangata has become kanaka. .Samoans are doing the same, to the great injury 
“ of the language.” 

This is not quite accurate, for Samoans have changed n into ng, not ng into m, 
like the Hawai’ians ; tangala is now kangaka, teine is keinge. 

Pratt had here a splendid opportunity of studying a sound change in actual life, 
lie could have (raced it to its origin, whether an individual, or a single village, 
or a whole district; he might have determined whether the change was wilful cr 
spontaneous, and if wilful what woro the reasons for it. He could thus have 
substituted facts for tlie existing hypotheses. He missed the chance of a lifetime. 

One thing we should have been most grateful to know is, whether the change 
was sudden or gradual. For so far the only theory appears to lie that no child can 
rapitnluce exactly the sounds ho hears from his elders ; the deviations may each he 
so small as not to be noticeable, but in the course of generations they total up ns 
big chaiigoM.* This theory does not explain why these individual deviations all 
tend in the same direction, for if one individual deviates in one direction, and another 
deviates in the opposite one, they will antagonise one another, and in the end the 
sound will be exactly the average same as before. 

Now it is evident that this change, if not sudden, has been rapid enough to be 
noticed, or Pmtt would have banlly been aware of it Hardly more than a genera¬ 
tion had elapsed in 1876 since the missionaries first visiteil the islands, at which 
time the I was in use. If white men perceived it the Samoans must have been 
quite conscious of it 

A stronger proof of the suddenness of the change is that the old pronunciation 
is still retained in sermons, nuder missionary influence, and in songs, apparently of 
their own free will; moreover, a Samoan will often use his t's and n’s if he thinks 
the white man cannot understand him otherwise. This disposes at once of the 
theory of slight deviations, for, according to that theory, each man would believe 
that bo was pronouncing exactly like his elders in sermons, songs, and colloquial 
speech, and he conld not retain the old pronunciation simply because he would not 
notice that he is departing from it. 

We do not know whether the change began in Upolu, or Tntu'ila, or Manu’a. 
In Savai’i it is quite recent, so recent that 1 was assured that the t was preserved 
in the greater part of the island. When 1 got there, however, I found it the same 
as in Upolu, except that a few here and there stuck to their /’s and n’s. A trader 
in Sala’ilua told me he remembered the change coming in about 1902-3. As men of 
fifty now use the new style, it follows that they must have snddcnly changed their 
pronunciation at the age of f orty. 

* Cp. E. &pir, ItitUry and Varitty nf Unman Speech, p. 5^2 (Snutbaonion Beport). 
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The poBsibilitj is not eotirclj cxcliidcti timt the change may have developed 
nnnoticed in some village, and that only its spread to other parts has l>cea sudden. 
Bnt this is oxtroinely unlikely in view of the continual intercourse and iuterinaiTltigc 
between villages in Samoa. 

One docs not meet with any transition Itetween the old and the new. It is 
always definitely t and », or k and ng. Though, no doubt, to a Samoan the change 
is natural and easy, it is enough to make a £uroi>unu lose his bearings. 

It should be noted that both changes go hand in hand. One docs not bear 
keine or teinge; it is either ke.inge or leine* It appears, tiicrcfurc, that it is not 
by accident that the two changes have occurred at the sumo time, but that they unr 
two manifestations of the same tendency. 

Though a Samoan appears to have no difficulty in pronouncing all t’s or all ^’s, 
he seems unable to intermingle the two. Thus a nook is kiika, co<;oa is koko, but if 
the mau be following the old stylo be will say tuta, toto, although he has never beard 
these forms from a European. My name was rather a stumbling-block to them; they 
could say Okaki or Olali, but Okati, my own way, was beyond them. 

One important consequence of sudden changes is considerably to shorten the time 
required for the phonetic transformation of a language. It often hn]>pens that a 
certain sound will eliange into unother, then the cause which led to this cbiinge 
cea-scs, and if the first sound for sonic reason reappears it will not again be changed. 
Thus Tongans changed s into h; after the cause of the change ceased to operate ti 
was changed into ft; thus a reappeared in the language and has rcinaincsl. If sudden 
changes are admitted the interval Itetween the disappearance of * and its reappearance 
may have been much shorter than we otherwise would have to assume. 

I hope I have sufficiently shown what interest centres round a seemingly un- 
imi>ortaut sound change. Unfortunately, we are for the most part so absorbed in 
the fossils of the past that we have no eyes for the living present which alone can 
explain the fossils. No one would dream of setting np as a pnlnmutologist who had 
not a thorough knowledge of contcmiwrary fauna; but we ethnologists overlook, some 
even desitisc, what is going on under our very eyes, and think that alone is worth 
studying which is ancient. While long .Samoan iiedigrees, which arc nothing but 
names, and countless tales which add nothing to our knowledge aro collected, a little 
sound change, which could be traced from its Imgiuning to its end, is thought no 
more worth than an inaccurate mention. It is an attitude which at present is natural, 
and which even one conscious of its error finds hard to got rid of, but wo must get 
rid of it, for if we cannot uuderstand coutcmjiorary cbaiige.s of which all the data 
are available, how can we expect to explain the remote developments of antiquity ? 

A. M. IIOCART. 


Australia. Sellgman. 

An Australian Bible Story. Bg I^rofrtsor Seligman, M.D. QQ 

The following story was obtained in HK)8 from members of the Otati fcW 
tribe whose territory was in tlio neiglil>ourliood of Cape Granville, on the east of the 
Cape York Feuiiisula. Even then the tribe wits in a state of disintegration and it 
is unlikely that it still exists. The interest of the story is that while it is clearly 
founded on the Biblical account of the fall, my informants had no idea that it was 


not their own. Moreover, although the trilw had come into fairly intimate contact 
with white men, I believe I am justified in saying that there bad lieeii no direct 
missionary influence. The pari>ose of the story was to exfilaiu the difference in 
colour of black and white men. 


• Even children do not mix np tiie twa They are. bowerer, apt to draw false infereiicee. 
Thus fangono has now Income fangongo. A little girl first trying to speak in the oW way mwlc it 
fanoAO, thinking the first ng also representeti an *. 
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Lon{' ago all men were white; thej lived in houses and food was abundant and 
easily obtained. Their chief was wise and powerful, and told them what was good 
to eat, and what to avoid. One fruit, a berry growing in clusters and called unmoi, 
ho particularly told them not to touch. One day some men and women saw this 
fruit and said, “ Why should the chief prevent our eating this; it looks good, let us 
“ try it; he will never know we have eaten it." So they plucked some and ate it 
and found its taste good. But a man saw them and went to the chief saying, 
“ Look at those people; they have plucked and eaten unmoi." Then the chief got 
very angry and calling the culprits said, "You bad men, did I not give yon plenty 
" of good fruit to eat, was there not plenty of white fruit and green fruit growing 
" on the trees ? Now because you have not obeyed me but have eaten black fruit 
" {unmoi = black) yon and your children shall have black skins; you shall have no 
" more houses and no more clothes, you shall walk about naked and you shall have 
“ hard work to find your food, which, since you like dirty food, yon shall find in 
" the ground. But I and the people who have obeyed mo will go to another place.” 
(This place is pointed out as being in the bush in the far west where sun goes down 
through a great bole in the ground.) This is the reason why all "mainland” 
pMioplo are black. C. 6. SELIGMAN. 


REVIEWS. 


Malay. 


Qimlette. 


30 


Malay Poisons and Charm Cures. By J. D. Gimlette, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
London; J. and A. Churchill. 1915. 3s. 6il. net. 

This brief and unpretentious little treatise, by a highly competent medical man, 
who has had eighteen years of experience of medical work in tropical Malaya, is 
packed from end to eud with information of supreme value with regard to the 
tiiuteria medica of the native mcdiciue men, and their use of poisons in particular. 
It is actually a first-hand record of experience gained in dealing with, and of in¬ 
formation gained by personal research into, what is undoubtedly the must difficult 
side of a doctor’s work in the tropics. It is, therefore, a novel and a highly 
original and important contribution to the groat and growing subject of Tropical 
Medicine, and we would strongly urge all University Departments and doctors 
who are occupied in such research, whether at home or in tropical countries, to 
provide themselves with a copy. They will find few volumes of such slender 
proportions so well worth their weight in hard money. Incidentally, the book is 
not only of vital importance in respect of the information it alTords with regard to 
the nature, efiects, and methods of employment of a startlingly large number of 
poisons, but by letting light in on the dark places it exposes many of the secrete 
of the native witch-doctor. For this reason it naturally also becomes a book to be 
consulted in the numerous obscure cases of secret poisoning, of which, as in many parts 
of Africa, so terribly large a percentage still baffles all efforts of the law to bring 
the offenders to justice. The Malay women, before the establishment of our several 
Malay protectorates, had an unenviable reputation as expert poisoners, and of their 
methods Dr. Gimlette gives us a number of examples. In 1913, he says, a girl 
patient in Kclautan (one of our new East Coast Malay States) brought him a scrap of 
newspaper containing the short fine hairs of a bamboo {miang rebong, a well-known 
native irritant poison) mixed with fine particles of powdered glaiss ! She said that 
another Eelantan woman, her fellow-wife, had recommended it ns a reliable medicine 
for a cold, but as they were Jealous of one another, she sought another opinion ! 
Elsewhere we have examples of the use of tuba (i.e., Derris elliptica. Berth.) as 
an abortifacient, as a means of poisoning wells, and as used (by Dayak girls) 
for committing suicide. Elsewhere, again, we read of the poisonous vapours and 
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exhalations produced by the Malay thief for stupefying his victims, the prototype 
of the poisoned gas now regrettably employed in warfare. Datura is used for this 
purpose, being burnt l>clow the floor of the usiinl Malay pileMlwolling; the smoke is 
conveyed to the rooms above by a bamboo |iipe; even heavy lioxos can then bo 
moved without any fear of waking the victim. ' Kven more remarkable are the 
alleged cases of deferred poisoning (p. 17), where we read that the death of a victim 
can be timed within three months, six mouths, or three years. But the list of the 
animals and plants and inorganic objects that are used by the Malay {misoner is 
appallingly long and complete, and we must recommend our readers themselves to study 
the pages of this most im|>ortant and arresting little volume. W. \V. SKEAT. 


Archaeology. Bushe-Foi—Hill- -Gowland. 

Eivavations at Hengistbury Head, Ifampitliire. By J. P. Biishe-Fox. with Ql 
appendixes by G. F. Hill and W. Gowland (Reports of the Ilescarcli Committee Ul 
of tho Loudon Society of Antiquaries, Oxford, 1915). Pp. 84, with 3j plates and 
27 text-illustrations. 

The low headland of IJoiigisthury faces the Channel a little west of the .Solent 
and a little cast of Bournemouth, sheltering from .sen ami wind the lagoon calltsi 
Christ Church Harbour. It 1ms nothing to do with llengist; its iinnie, in its present 
form, seems to he an antiquary’s liction. lint the signs of ancient settlement are 
plain n|)on it, and when, in 1911, the builder ihreatciiLsi, the London Boeiety of 
Antiquaries wisely set about to explore it betimes. The work was eominittetl to 
Mr. J. P. Bushc*Fox, who had dug iu Egypt under Flinders Petrie and shared iu 
the Corbridge cxcavatioii.s, and has since lieen entrusted with the uucoveiing 
of Wroxeter. In six months he trencheil with real .skill and success a substantial 
part of the site, an ox{)aiisc of 42 acres lying hetween the hemihind projmr and (he 
Imrtmur, brought to light much debris of wattle and dab biits, clay and stone floors, 
ovens, “ hearths,” and other vestiges of a prehistoric settlement, and recovered from 
among them a mass of potsherds of many dates and types, several thousand British 
and nimut ICO Roman coins, and a few, somewhat surprisingly few, other small 
objects—four fihulie, two inirror-iiaiulles, one clay sliiig-hiillet, and so forth. He also 
examined certain ramparts and round barrows which had long la^en visible. Now 
his Report is liefore ns, nilmirahly printed, lavishly illustrated, and supplying an 
excellent andimologuml eomptc-rendu of the work, bried, business-like, full of con¬ 
densed detail, and, while clearly meant for reference rather than reading, sure to lie 
an invaluable l)Ook of reference. Mr. Bnshc-Fox himself sn])plies the general account 
of the finds and describes the jwttery; this, though harr<iwing rabbits have wrecked 
its strata and ns.soeiations, he has licon able to list minutely, to classify provisionally 
to date rongblj and to reinforce by parallels from other British and foreign sitex. 
Mr. G. F. Hill adds an entirely excellent account of the coins, and Professor Gowlaml 
treats some noteworthy remains of inctal-working. We can now attempt a provisional 
history of Hengistbnry. 

The site beside Christchurch Harlmur was occupied by man from neolithic till 
late Roman days, not jHirhaps continuously but with few interruptions. Of the 
earliest inhabitation in the Age.s of Stone and Bromse we know little ;i maybe tliere 
is little to know. Definite settlement l)eeomcs traceable in the Iron Age. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the date of its birth is not clear. Mr. Bushe-Fox assigns it to the Early 
Iron Age (the Hallstatt period), vestiges of which are otherwise rare in our islands. 
Ho points out that the potsherds of his Class A. which he thinks the earliest on tho 
site, correspond to potsherds found in certain cemeteries of south-west Franco which 
show tho Hallstatt civilisation ; accordingly, he places Class A before b.c. 400, or 
500. He omits, however, to take into account the fact that these cemeteries, 
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Avezac-Prat aud the re6t, are generally and reasonably regarded as later than the 
ordinary Hallstatt period. They ocenr in a laud where remaius of the next part of 
the Iron Age (La Tcne I and 11) are awanting, and they apparently fill the gap; 
they have even been ascrilied to about 100 b.c., and though this estimate is prob¬ 
ably wrong, they seem actually to be coeval with La Tfcne 1 or II elsewhere. 

1 should (‘.onjecture that the Iron Age settlement of Hengistbury began in early 
La T^ue days ; its parallels with south-west France mark the opening of trade and 
intercourse between the Garonne aud Hengistbury, at a date when the La Tbne 
culture already prevailed in Britain and the Hallstatt culture hod not perished from 
Aquitaine. It is even possible that this trade or intercourse was the origin of the 
settlement. Unfortunately, Mr. Bushe-Fox, while calling his Class A the olde.st 
pottery of the site, gives no reasons for that opinion. 

Through the various stages of the Ln Tone period the settlement lasted, and 
intercourse continued with western France. Mr. Hushe-Fox even suggests that wine 
was brought hero in Roman amphone before the Roman conquest of a.d. 43. One 
would like to know whether that wine mime from Gaul or Italy: are we to think 
of Hengistbury feasts as brightened by Chateau Nenf des Papes and St. Peray or 
by Amiuiioan and Paleraiau ? Anyhow, in the Roman age this intercourse ceased. 
Better routes connected Britain with northern Gaul than the long sea passage from 
a now remote corner of the island to a remote harbour of the Atlantic coast. The 
interest of Hengistbury changes. Its Roiuano-Britisb age shows ns curious traces of 
metal-working and a vast mass of British coins, possibly minted on the spot about 
A.i>. 150. Of the sequel we know little. Scanty items prove that men dwelt here 
till about A.D. 350; then, as the countrymen of Hengist attacked the British coasts, 
Hengistbury lay desolate till this day. 

Two points in this story are very noteworthy, the prehistoric relations with 
western Gaul and the British coins of the Roman age. In both matters, Mr. Bushe- 
Fox’s finds will help to lulvance knowledge. Of pre-Roman trade from Brittany and 
the Ixtire and the Garonne to Britain we knew something already; we could also 
point to continental products as old as the sixth century b.c. scattered up and down 
our islands. But till Hengistbury was explored we could not mention any definite 
spot by which continental infiuences entered. Perhaps we may now go further 
and argue from the details of Hengistbury to the distribution of such influencus. 
Mr. Bushe-Fox notes on page 9 that the pre-Roman potsherds of Aylesford (explored 
by Sir A. Evans), and also those of Somerset (Wookey, Glastonbury) and Wiltshire, 
differ from those of Hengistbury, and he seems a little surprised; he reaches the 
conjecture that much of the Hengistbnry pottery “ was acquired direct from continental 
“ ships and never penetrated inland to any great extent.” I am not sure. In particular, 
1 do not know which clas-ses of Hengistbury pottery can be said to be of foreign 
origin aud not to recur in Britain. Two classes (F, G) do not recur in Britain, 
but they are equally awanting abroad ; the rest seem to appear ou other British 
sites. Class A, for example, has been mot with on several Wiltshire sites. One’s 
knowledge of the whole subject is, of course, very scanty, but, on Mr. Busbe-Fox’s 
evideuce, I should incline to suggest (as indeed our literary evidence rather implies) 
that prehistoric Britain had two entrances or groups of entrances from Gaul. One 
was in east Britain aud affected Aylesford ; the other was in the south, aud affected 
Hengistbury and its hinterland. By these two channels came somewhat different 
influences; the diversity of Hengistbury and Aylesford is therefore natural. On the 
other hand, the difference between Hengistbury and Glastonbury is in large part a 
difference in age; the former began a couple of centuries before the latcer. 

Secondly, the coins. Hengistbury in general yielde«l next to no coins. But one' 
little patch of earth, less than 30 feet in diameter (say, 75 square yards), produced 
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huge find. ■Scatt'Ored up and down it were n gold tore, a small cake of cnide 
copper, vestiges of a naelal worker’s “ hearth,” and some thousands of coins. (Jf 
these coins Mr. G. F. Hill examined rather ini>re than .3,000, ami had submitted to 
him (as he tolls mo) the debris of some 300 more, too perished to be “ cxamineil ” 
in any real sense; in addition, a “ large number ” were so ill-prcservtsl that they 
could not even l>e taken out of the ground ; the original total at the sjmt must have 
lioen nigh on 4,000. Those examinetl by Mr. Hill coiiiprised 100 liomnn (down to 
about A.i>. 150); secondly, about 1,300 British coins (mostly brouzc) of typos ulrendv 
familiar in south-west Britain ; thirdly, altout 1,660 British bronze coins of a most 
unusual type, produced by casting from clay moulds, not by striking. The whole 
3,000 to 4,000 seem to have been depositc<I together in some fibrous wnipping (of 
which traces survived) and formed therefore a hoard, which, if we may judge bv the 
latest Roman coins, was buried or lost almut a.i». l.>0. The Roman and Ibeonlinary 
British coins were more or less worn and had been in ordinary circulation. The cast 
pieces were ]>ractically unused. These latter all probably lieloiigcd t«> the same date ; 
they exhibit many varieties, but these varieties are not (I think) due to a slow degra¬ 
dation such a.s produced the varieties of the normal British coinage; they must la- 
ascribed either to carelessness or perhaps rather to the desire of the caster to create 
(as he easily could) tv large number of different sorts. Wc may, then, date the 
making of the cast coins to the period when the hoard was deposited. These 
conclusions are confirmed by another hoard, found in south-west llampshire at an 
uurovcaled place and published in 1911 by Mr. G. F. Hill. It contained 674 coins— 
about sixty Roman (down to about 135 a.i>.); 3U0 south-western British of known 
types, mostly bronze, and worn by circulation, and just over 300 “cast” bronze, 
precisely similar to those of Hengistbury and, like them, practically unused. These 
two boards contain, with one or two trifling exceptions, all the examples of the 
British ‘‘cast” coins yet detectctl. They are the latest known British coins, and 
indeed by fur the latest; the next latest case is a hoanl of ordinary British issues 
buried about a.d. 72, seventy years earlier. 

• Wbat do these strange finds mean ? Neither Mr. Bushc-Fux nor Mr. Hill offer 
an answer, and it is rash to rush in whore they fear to tread. We need more 
analyses of the metal of the “ cast ” coins (those on p. 75 are insufficieiit), and 
also analyses of the ordinary British coins (to show if the cast pieces were made by 
melting them) ; we necil also to know if cu.st coins arc lying unrecognised in any 
collections—and much else. But it is tempting to connect the cast coins with that 
curious revival of things Celtic which occurred in the Western Empire of the second 
century. For these coins are clearly not survivals, but a revival after a long lapw 
of time. We may think that, as the Roman Govonunciit did not forbid the use 
of British coins, and as Hengistbury (as has long l>ecu known) lay in a remote 
un-Koinanised corner of Britain, and as it had metal-workers with a supply of 
copper, one or other of these workers may have taken to minting and, in harmony 
with a tendency of his age, may have tried to revive the old native coinage. 
Trading considerations, too, may have played their part. But the experiment failed ; 
the cast coins never liecame current. A hun<lred or one hundred and fifty years 
later, unauthorised minting was again attempted, and it succeeded. But the coins 
now copied were not native; they were the “third brass” of Tctricus and his 
contemporaries. That is some measure of the difference between the Britain of Fius 
and the Britain of Postumus. 

It may be asked, had Hengistbury ever any connection with the prebbtoric tin 
trade ? It is not imi>ossible. But there is absolutely nothing in the Report to suggest it. 

I add notes of one or two slips worthy of correction in so good a monograph :— 
P. 9, Mr. Bushe-Fox refers in passing to Roman amphorae found at Hengistbury 
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ao<l dating (as I have noted above) from before a.d. 43. The Report contains no 
account of such. Yet it would bo interesting. 

Pp. 24-26. The sise of area III in Fig. 17 does not agree with the size 

given in the text, and much of the lettering of this figure is not explained. The 

description of the “ associations ” of the coins (p. 25, linos 2-6) is not at all clear. 
There is, too, an unfortunate contradiction between pp. 25, 26, and p. 65 note, 

as to the respective numbers of cast and other coins. At the bottom of p. 25 

Mr. Bashe>Fox also commits himself to the equation: 100 + 1300 = 3000. 

P. 37, 40. The date b.c. 200 for Wookey is doubtful, ns I pointed out in my 

Roman Britain in 1913. Mr. Bnshe-Fox recognises this, but theu proceeds to use 

the date. 

Plate XXIX, 6. The “ association ” of this object is diversely state<l on 

pp. 36, 61. A parallel for it can be found at Ham Hill, Somerset, which I have 

figured in the Fietoria History of the county. 

Plates XXXIII, XXXIV. Heights and contours are very badly needed on these 
two maps, and also some means of ailjusting one to the other; it is a pity that 
they differ in scale. F. HAVERFIELD. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
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A History of the Family as a Social and Educational Luiitution. By Willy- 
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Dioplrographic Tracings in Three Norma of Ninety Australian Crania. By 
R. J. Berry, M.D.Etlin., F.R.C.S.Edin., F.R.S.Kdin., and A. W. D. Robertson, 
M.D.Melb. (Trans, of the Royal Society of Victoria, Vol. VI, 1914.) 12J x 10. 

6 pj). 270 Life-size Tracings. (Royal Society of Victoria.) 

Eos Aborigenes de la Provineia de Jmbaburn en la Uepublica del Ecuador. By 
J. Jijdn y Caamnno. 11^ X 9^. 345 pp. 80 Illustrations, 64 Plates. Blass y Cio, 
Madrid. (The Author.) 

The Jaos of Rmsitt and Poland. _ A Bird’s-eye View of their History and 
Culture. By Israel Friedlaender, Ph.D. 8 X 5J. 210 pp. 6. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. (The Publishers.) 

Jm Race Chamitique. Par Theodore Vibert. 7^ X 4j. 415 pp. Ernest 

Lcronx, Paris. 3 fr. 50. (The Publishers.) 

Les Sculptures et Gravures de pieds Humains sur Rochers. By Dr. Marcel 
Bandouin. 9^ X 6^. 121 pp. Illustrated. Secretariat de I’Associaiion. (The 

Author.) 

La Sepulture Niolithique de Belleville a Vendresl {Scine-et-Mame). Rapport 
G(Ui5ral par le Dr. Marcel Baudoniu, avec la collaboration de MM. L. G&raux, 
A. Gucbhanl, E. Hoe, H. Martin, P. Regnier, et E. Tatd. 9^ X 12^. 260 pp. 

28 Illustrations, 16 Plates. Socicte Prehistoriqnc Fran^aise. (Dr. Marcel Baudoiiin.) 

I,'orientation des Migalithes funeraires et le culte solaire a I'ipoque niolithique. 
Les Rochers a Sabots d'Equidis et la thiorie de leurs legendcs. By Dr. Marcel 
Bandouin. 10 X 6^. 218 pp. (The Author.) 

JJOssuaire de la Ciste des Cous a Bazoges-en-Pareds {Vendee), dieouverte, 
fouille, description du mobilier funiraire el des Ossements et Restauralion. Par 
Dr. Marcel Baudouin et Lucien Rousseau. 10 X 6^. 91 pp. Illustrations aud 

10 Plates. Bureaux de la S.P.F., Paris. (Dr. Marcel Baudouin.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary. With Plate D. Maudslay. 

Sir Clements Markham, lii/ .1. Mamln/ai/. QQ 

The ileiilh of .Sir CiL-iiioiits Miirklnun in Irn;;!)’ <'ir<Miin>ltiiH*cs Iiiih itcnii n Ull 
great lilow l<> Lis many friends, ami the eirelu %vus a wide one. for his was not only 
a distinguished iii.-rsonulity lint one iliiit iiisiiired atrociion. The daily |ires.s has given 
ns an neuoiint of his vuritsl uttuinnients and enterprises from the day when, still a 
inidshipinaii. he iinportnneil the Adinindty until he was allowed to go on a I’olar 
expodilion. thrungh his journeys in Pern in seareli of Chineoiia. his sojonrn in India, 
his seerctaryship to Txird Napier <if Magdala during the Ahyssiniun Expedition, inal 
his long and distinguished connection with the Koval (ieogrupliieal Soriety and the 
Hakluyt Society. 

However, he hegnn life as a sailor, and once a sailor always a sailor : he loved 
the navy, and in spirit rcinaiiKHl a niiilshipnian to the end of his long life. Nothing 
could Ik* more delightful than his atreetioniite comradeship with young ]ieo|de. He 
would go down to his old .school, Westniiuster, mingle with the liovs, and hring home 
two of them for the week end, take them to a theatre, and give them a good time. 
His knowledge of old voyages and travels was iirofomal. he was the Nestor of 
.\retie and Antaretic cx]ilorntioii, and never lost his interest in the study of early 
•Spnni.sh and Porriigncse voyages ami expislitions, ns the many volumes ho c«litc<l for 
the Hakluyt Society evinces. His ]>eii was lui.sy to the last, and a store <if kiiowletlgo 
has piu>s<*d away with him which may never Is* ro)daecHl. 

■Sir Clements was not a Fellow of the Institute, hiil always gave it iiis 
synipntlietic su]»port and was one of llie Lest and most |iunetnnl reviewers for Man, 
and quite recently contrihntcsl to tlio Journal a most valuable paper on flic Tribes on 
tlic Amazon. His cordial eidlalioration with the otticors of tlie Institute during the 
Americanist Congress held in London in May H)I2 was greatly appreciated, and his 
nomination as President of that Congress was cntlinsiasticully cmlorsevl by all the 
fi reign delegates and momlicrs. AI.,FKED P. MAUUSSLAY. 

Canada: Anthropology. Breton. 

Anthropology >n Canada. liy .1. C. lirrtoH. 

Since the British A.ssocintion met at \Viniii}n*g in lilOiJ. the study of 
anthmpology lias made good progress in Caiimla. The (*sliddislnneiit by the 
Dominion Government of an Anthropological Division of tin* (ieologicul Survey 
under the Department of Mine.-*, with charge of the Victoria Memorial Muscuni at 
Ottawa, has mado a splendid centre of rcseaivh. nml the n*{Kirts ami s|K*eial pai>ers 
issued hy the Division arc full of iiiformntiou gatliereil from ull parts of the 


III 1914, Dr. K. .Sapir. in charge of ethnology iiud liiigiiisties. completed a tive 
months’ trip among the Nootkii Imliniis of the west const of Vniieoiivcr Island, 
following bis pi-eviouj visit in 1910 to the siniie trilies, tin* 'rs'isli’a'atli and the 
Hoimeiru.s'atli. near AllK>rtii. Kiirtlicr material on the Nmitka liingiiuge and a large 
series of texts dealing with <‘tiinologieal topics mid mythology were ohtaintsi, with 
iiifomiutioii on types and iiilieritmico of privileges, names, ]iotlutchrs, secret rituals, 
siipcniatunil beings, and religious lieliefs. A iiuinlier of cercnioiiies were witnessed 
and careful notes taken, especially of a doctoring ceremony known as Ts'uyek tliat 
had not )K*en perforined for many yours. A series of face paintings and other 
drawings were made hy some of the Imliaiis, and valiiahle information on religion 
and ceremonials was acquired in coiineetioii with them. The division now possesses 
200 distinct Nootka face paintings. Dr. Supir investigated the possible lingiiistie 
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affiliutiou of (he AtlinlKisksiii, and TIiiigit lnDfc»n$;cs. hitherto geiierully 

coiisiilcrol iiidepctidcnt «ttoeks. The rc^^itlt was the dcmoiistrutioii of (lie genetic 
unity of these three groups of langunges. 

Mr. A. A. GoldenM’eiser coiitiuutHl bis work uinoiig the Irofjnois of New York 
Slate (ser Keport t>f 1912), chiefly with the Tiiscarorn at Ix^wistoll, N.Y., 
recording tlieir imincs, and has now 500, ivhoiit linlf of them transhited. Mr. \V. D. 
Wallis spent nearly four months in southern Mauitoha studying the Dakota (Sioux), 
and visitcti the reservations at Portage In Prairie and Griswold. The Dakota 
were found to be a conservative people, rich in ethnological data and in material 
culture. A long otid full account of the dance and ceremonial organisations was 
ohtnined, also a fairly complete description of the Sun Dance, the Medicine Society, 
and the complete cycle of the Sjiidcr Myths. Over 50 songs were recorded. 

Mr. C. M. Uarbemi spent three mouths in the winter of 1914-15 in ethnological 
field work among the Tsimshiau proper, now gathered at Port Simpson, B.C. The 
work consisted mainly of an exhaustive study of the social organisation of nine or 
ten Tsimshiun trihes, formerly occupying the Lower Skeenu River and the adjacent 
const. A collection was made, at the same time, of ethnographical objects illus¬ 
trating the culture of these Indians. A scries of photogriiphs of ethnological value 
was also secnnnl. During the summer Mr. Rarbcan spent three weeks in collecting 
folk tales from the French Canadians of Kamouraska County, Quebec. Ouo of the 
inain objects of this trip, us of a similar trip undertaken the preceding year, was to 
secure a definite basis of comparison with Indian folk-lore. The character and extent 
of European influeno; in aboriginal American folk-lore can by this and similar researches 
be e3tablishe<l with some definiteuess. 

Mr. F. W. Waugh, who has devoted a groat deal of time in recent years to the 
material culture of the Iroquois, spent two mouths of this- summer in additional field 
work among the Irotpiois of .Six Nations Reserve, Ontario. The greater part of the 
time was taken up with the collection of Iroquois myths and miseellancons customs 
and liolicfs included in the term folk-lore. The myths, including such ns have been 
recorded in previous trips by Mr. Waugh, embrace something like 130 stories. These, 
t<igctlier with the data on folk-lore refered to, should give a fairly rapreseutativc idea 
of an aspect of Iroquois cidlure concerning which relatively little has as yet been 
published. A nninber of ethnographical specimens of very considerable interest was 
also secured by Mr. Waugh. 

M. J. A. Teit .spent the summer in Held work among the Athalm.sknn tril^es of 
the .Stikino River region. lie visitetl the Kaska of the interior, and also continued 
work among the Tahltan previously begun. A large amount of general cthnogi-aphical 
information, iuchuling vocabularies and myths, was obtjiincd, also mnsonm specimens 
and ])hotogmphs. 

Mr. F. II. .S. Knowles, the Physical AutbrojKdogist of the Division of Anthro¬ 
pology, continued the anthropometric work among the Irotpiois which Imd been begun 
some years liefore, but which hail been interrupted by illness. Tonawunda Reserve, 
in New York State, was first visited, while the rest of the season was 8|>cnt in Six 
Nations Reserve, Ontario. A large numl>er of measnremenls was secured at these 
places, which, together with the metisiiremeiits previously obtained, afford, it is 
believed, an adeqimtc basis for the determination of the extent of the physical varia¬ 
tion among the modern Iroqnois. Work on Iroquois skeletal material was also 
undertaken at the museums in Toronto and Buffalo. It is iutonded ultimately to 
comi>are the results obtained from the aucient and modern data with each other, 
with a view to defining the nature of the changes that the Iroquois physical type 
has undergone since contact with the whites. An excellent series of photographs of 
modern Iroqnois men and women was made by Mr. Knowles, also a scries of six 
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relief models of men and wmaeii in la-ofile. In 1}J14 lie sHi<lic<l skeletal inateriul 
from mounds in Manitoba and tliat 11*0111 llic Roelaiek site iiiid ostiuarv near Ottawa. 

At Queliee, the Museum of Laval I’niversilv eontains a iitimlK'r of auilicntie 
Huron skulls, eolicctcd by the late Dr. J. C. Taein' from ini.louiited Huron 
^jraves. 

U. M. Anderson, K.veeiitive Head of the .Southern I’nriy. Canadian Areiie 
Expeilitioii, wrote from Heriianl llarlNinr, Dolphin and rnimi .Strait, N.W.T., 
Canada, 29th .Inly I91.>:—Mr. 1). .fetniess has In'eii able to ueeomplish a (treat 
deal of ethnological work ainonjr the hitherto litth-kiiown Krou|»s of Kskiiiio in this 
rt'gioii, ineliidino innnbcrs of Akiiliakattafriniiit. Haneraeniinl, Callirtnint. i-'itihliratiut. 
I'allirmint, and Kogltiktogniint. He finds that thesi* (troniis aw* not us definite ns 
was formerly snpiMiscd, in fact the i;ronps an* pw.*tty thoronjthly mixed, hoih by 
intennarriages and by families shifting fnaii one group to another, nearly everv 
group eontnining individiinls from other groups nioru or less remote. He has mnde 
gootl progress in lingnistie work and voeabiilaries. made fifty or more gramophone 
reeonls of various Eskimit songs and spoken woiils whieh he has had repi'utisllv 
reproduced beforic the natives, so that he eould got the text letti-r-pi-rfeet and 
translated for eompnrisou with other Eskimo dialeets. .\ eousidenible numU*r of 
photographs of the Eskimo, with note on their life and eiistoms, has also been made by 
Mr. .lenness ami other members of the party. Mr. deimess’ fa<*ility in learning the 
Eskimo dialects and the eiistoms of the people has lM>en of great service to the 
Expedition in many ways. He made ninny trips to the islands in tlin Strait and to 
Victoria Island in the winter, and, in tulditioti to his ctlmogmjihical ivork, iisiihIIj 
uhtained and brought home a (|nuiility of fish, cnril>on, or seal meat to the statioti 
on each trip, as well us engaging with natives to bring more meat over. While at 
the station Mr. Jetiness acted pnictically all the time us interpreter atid ]mrehHsing 
iigetit of the party in trading with the natives for fresh iiiiJ ilried meat, fish, skins, 
and clothing. In doing this work lie cidlecletl a huge iiuiiilH-r of specimens of 
Eskimo tools, weapons, and other inipicmeiils, elothing of all kinds, stone lamps 
and pots, a colleetioii which is pretty eomplete for this region. 

In tile curly spring Mr. 1). .Icnncss arranged to spend tin* slimmer with the 
Eskimo in the heart of Vieturia Islatid, ami hud u goial ipiaiitity of jirovisious haiticd 
across Dolphin and I'liion Strait in .Vpril, and enelasl on (ho south side of the island. 
He utigiiged a middle-aged Eskimo, named Ikpiikknaq (who had heeii in that jwrt of 
Victoria Island liefore), together with his family, to accompany and lielp him during 
the snninier, supplying tlie man with a rifle and aiiiiniiiiition, wliicli, together w-iili 
n tent and other things, arc to be given him if he servos fuilhfiilly. Mr. .lonness 
started on April 13th, I91i>, for Victoria Isliiiid, with’ this family of Eskimo, to follow 
the Harrell Ground caribou inignition north across the Wollaston I’eiiiiisiilu, then go 
up to the head of Prince Albert Sound, ascend a hirge river to a big lake calleil 
Tahieryuiik, iu the interior or west eciilrai jmrt of Victoria Island. When the snow 
disappeared they intended to cache ilieir sleds, t?iilicr at the head of Prince Alliert 
Sound or at the lake, and eontiiine their journeys during the summer with )>Hek dogs. 
That region is the summer hunting and fishing gronml of a large mimher of the 
Kanghiniiiiit (Eskimo of l*riiiec Albert Sound), ami it is hojied to gather-much new 
and vahnihic material concerning this hitherto liiilc-koown group. 

Mr. Wilkins exposed about 2,000 feet of einemalograph film, chiefly on views 
of the local Eskimo, and has also made a very good scries of portraits of jiiost of 
them, iu full view and in profile. 

Mr. Harlan I. Smith, Arelm-ologist of the Division, in 1914 excavatesi the shell 
heaps of Merigonish Harbour, the result lieiiig jierhaps the most complete aadidetailed 
data so far seeiired on the archteology of Nova Scotia. Tliore were no inirials. The 
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xboll hcnps were Uj<aally in H)o most Kliolicrctl plnce.s on the .•‘oathcrii shores, ami 
oil islands rather than on the iiiaininiid, alsive high tide. Stone celts, pottery, ami 
sharpened hones were very nutnorons, also little knives or chisels inaile from heavor 
teeth, and bone harpoon (toints. Gouges were entirely absent, tliongli eomnion in 
other parts of Nova Scotia. 

Tiio most important, arclneological ivork has hccu that earned on under Mr. 
Harlan Smith's direction by Mr. W. Winlomlierg at the Hochnek site, south of 
Ottawa, aiul eight miles from Prescott, on the >St. Imwiviicc. Tliis is one of (ivu 
ancient sites within a radius of Hve miles, usually on a low hill near a s]iring or 
small stream, a location entirely dilferent from that of the sites along the Ottawa 
Hirer and in the Lower Nation valley. The Roebuck site is on siiiid, the iip])or |»nrt 
very dry with a gi'adiml slope to a swamp, apparently an ancient lake hctl. It was 
eucluscd by three i-ows of pnlisade-s, indicated by black a.shes in holes. The skeletons 
found were very brittle but those in suiul were in good condition. The skulls were 
compressed and their shai>c was al.so altered by the position in which they had lain. 
There wera two types, the Iroquois lieing most frequent. Refuse heaps, in which 
were some skeletons, vary from a few inches to four feet in height, although the 

ground htus been constantly ploughed 
over since 1820. There were human 
lower jiiwlioucs, cut off seemingly 
frem fleshy skulls. Polished stone 
implements, and some of botie and 
antler, were found in the first 
seusou’s digging, hut only two chert 
arroiv points. The sites are indi¬ 
cated hy hlack or dirty spots canseil 
by the rubbish of lialiitation, and 
any one of them would fiiniisli 
material for c.xploratioiis extending 
over many months, or even years. 
Nearly a hundi-ed skeletons were 
obtained, and many of them photo¬ 
graphed i/i situ. Several show 
conclusively that the people suffered 
from diseases which caused growths 
upon the bones and tlio iibnonnal 
union of certain Ixmes. Their 
teeth gave them much trouble, ami 
there was great infantile mortality. 
Fragments of pottery were plenti¬ 
ful, also sharpened bones, perhaps used as owls. Stone aiTow points were very rare, 
the grooved axe has not been fonud, and even the celt is represented hy only a few 
specimens. 'I'he pottery is deeply incised with lines forming patterns. Pottery pipes 
represent human fmres. Charred maize and beans prove agriculture. The trace.* of 
the palisade which ha<l snrruuiidcd the site were uncovered and mupped, the boles 
once occupied by posts being black hollows. Mr. Wintemberg also made a recon¬ 
naissance in the same district, and found some rick similar sites (supposetl Iroquois) 
and a number apparently of Algonquin origin. Several cultures are represented by 
specMinens from the vicinity. 

For 1915, the archeological fieldwork has included the following :— 

In Manitoba, Mr. W. R. Nickerson continued his researches. Only one artificial 
mound was found on a conspicuous headland overlooking the Assiniboine River, about 
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six niilt'S north of Alexander. Tliis was explorcil, niiil provol to he n hiiriul mound. 
.\inon); the finds were 1(>2 marine slndls ground neross so as to form an (•}•(• lo 
allow them to he fastened to a pirnieiit or strung as heails, and six evlimlrieal 
olijccts—heads or |H'ndants—made of the eidnmella of the coiieli. Tln-y indicate 
trade or expedition as far as the sea. 'I'wo ;;ronps, each <if more tiinn one hiindred 
{travel monads, on terraces in the .VssinilMiine valley, were foand to l>e of natunil 
ori<'in, although rcsomhiing artificial hnrial mounds in app<‘aranee. So moinids wen* 
seen in the valley of the Little Saskateiiewan, ainl slight evidence of haliitati<m. 
Near .Vnlen, Mr. Nickerson explored a long laoimd, consisting of two <lonie-slinp<*il 
ends with a connecting gnide. ami a hroud, ilonie-shaped nioiind, in which were 
parts of tlnx'c hnnian skeletons, a pcrfointcd shell disi% and two hone objects, 
prohaldy used as braec*lets. .\ third inoiiml. within the villagi* of Anien, had hceii 
prcvioaslv distnrhwl. There are several cain|i sites at the foot of the .VssinilMiine 
hills at springs forming small streams, also in the vicinity of Anieii. along the 
\\ hitn Mad River. Mr, Niekerstm took s<*venty-five )iholngraphic films in eonnection 
with thia a’ork. In li)LI he had exjdored ancient iiionnds and sites, oiitainiiig a 
ntimiH'r of hamnn skeletons. Amongst the speeimeiis, 1>csides what is onliaarily 
fonnd ill the region, were inrc* olijeets of stone, cop|K*r, and niarim* shells. Me 
thinks the eiiltiirc very old—oldest in the i'emhina valley ainl most recent in the 
•Souris valley, where pottery is plentiful. 

In British Cohimhia, Mr. Marian Smith iimpected sites and collections near 
Kamloops, Lyttoii, and Vale, and photographed s]ieeiiiietis from near Vale in three 
iinohtainahle private collections. These were of sunl|>tiires, among the most striking 
known from Caniula. lie also ins}H!ctc‘il the great shell heap, the refuse of a 
prehistoric village at Klmnie. south of Viincoiiver. found a few sjieeiiiicns, and iioteil 
that since his v.xploriitioii here in 181)8 inncli of the site left niiexplnreii had been 
removed for mads or hnilding pnr|K)ses. or liinl lM*en coven*d by jtaveineiils and 
buildings. One fine mortar bearing the sculpture of a hniiiaii face wax found at the 
site. A shell heap at the iiioiith of the north arm of the Fraser Kivur was visited, 
and two small ones were located in Stanley Park, Vancouver, one near the north 
eiitraiicc, the other near the western side. At Crescent, a rich large shell heap, 
.said to contain caini burials, was visited, and some specimens were seeiirtal. There 
is a |>rt*hixturic fort alH)nt a mile south of Crescent, on u bluff overlooking the sea, 
consisting of a .scmicirenlar emiNinknient about i feet high hr 8 feet wide w'itii 
exterior ditch 4 feet tlcep by 12 feet wide, and defending the land side of a small 
area. This should lie preserved. .V fir stump alsiiit 10 feet in diameter stands on 
the cmbankuient, showing that the age innst be coiisideruhle. IVtroglyphs were 
recorded fmm the west of Vaneonver Island. 

A reconnaissance was made up the .Skecna valley into the Bulkier us far as 
Mubert. Four extensive shell heaps, marking as many ancient villages, parts of them 
shown to be at least several hundred years old by the large tree stnin|ks on the top 
layers, were found near Prince Hiipert. The southernmost is at the place marked 
Willaclagh on Dawson's map of 1879. Drietl iMidies are reported in a cave on 
Biruie Island, opjiositc Port Sini]isou, ami a high shell heap with trees over a hnudred 
years old standing on top, at the (Quarantine Station on Dighy Island. linman 
skeletons aiul speciiucns are said to have been found there in abundance, and were 
sent to Dr. C. F'. NcweomlK*, of Victoria. .V very decji shell heap and burials on 
Little Dighy Island, a village site seven miles up KitHumgalum River, and an extensive 
and old site on the west side of .Skeena River, liotween Fiddler and Lome Creeks, 
were also reported. Graves are said to have lieen cut through by the new Graial 
Trunk Pacific. Railway. At the outlet of Lake Kathlyn a small camp site was 
excavated. It containid charcoal, ashes, fire-cracked stones, bones of deer, beaver, 
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luid fisi), blit only one cliippod stoiio iioint, one of bone, and a sharpened piece of 
bone. 

Tiresoino, and often disappointing, as these rotionnaissaiiees arc, if tlioy could be 
carried on all round the coiwt.s of the Americas the i-csiilts would certainly bo 
of liigh interest. Tlirmigh Mr. Ilarluu Smith’s previous l•eseal■ches in tlio sontherii 
interior of British Columbia, chiefly at Lytton, on the C.P.U., some remarkable 
sculptured flgiircs came to light. His illustrated handbook to the archicological 
collection from that region in the miiscnm at Ottawa, ]iiiblished by the .Survey, and 
Dr. C. Nowcomlie’s guide to the anthropological collection in the Provincial Mnsciim 
at Victoria, also well illustrated, give an c.vcellent idea of some of the important 
cult urea of British Culuiubia. 

Prom the foregoing, it will be seen how libei-nl the Dominion Government has 
been in its endeavoni's to promote the study of the native peoples. Cainula now has 
sorne thirty mnacnms, from Halifax with the Provincial Miisetnn and that of Dalhoiisio 
Univeivity, to Victoria, where the Provincial Government eoiitomplatc raising an oven 
finer mnsenm than the present one. At Ottawa, the museum cf the Survey, which 
dates from 18-13, now occupies the great Victoria Meinorinl Building, erected at cost 
of over a million dollai's. It has a library of 20,000 volumes and the publications of 
all scientific institutions, and the photognipliic division bus a vast store of negatives 
taken on expeditions, and lantern slides for use in lectures. The stall’ eiulcavonr 
especially to iiinkc the museum of value educationally, and tlie cbildi'cii arc attracted 
to it. Only a snndl part of the collections can Isj sliown at one time. Amongst 
them is a comjdcte ethnological and nrchmological Labrador Kskimo collection, with 
interesting comparative specimens fix>m neighbouring trilics. Toronto has the Uoyal 
Ontario and the Provincial Mnsetims. The fonner jwsscsscs the cranial collection of 
the late Sir D. Wilson, and a fine series of skeletons from mounds in Ontario and 
Muiiitolm collected hy Professor Montgomery. The latter has a reinarkublo set of 
skulls from Ontario, and every kind of stone implement brought from ancient sites 
ill the Province hy the late Dr. David Boyle. The bird stones and plaques innkc 
this collection unique. 

The Rocky Mountains Park Museum at Buiiflr was recently rearranged by 
Mr. Harlan .Smith to be an ideal local museum as far ns possible, and, with a 
handliook, ulso jircpnrod by him, to bo a centre of cilncutiou for the neiglilionrliood. 
In addition to a full local natural history collection, the inuseum has many objects 
of great interest, fonnerly belonging to the Blackfoot, mid mostly lent by Canon 
II. W. Gibboii-Stocken, of the Blackfoot Reserve, Gleieheii. Mr. Hurbiii Smilb 
notes two ancient sites near Banir witli semi-subterranean bouses, niid at Lake 
Miimewunka a site where rock was broken and cliippetl into arrow and sjienr 
points. The Imndliook is a good motlol for the arrangement of any popular local 
mnsenm. A. C, BRETON. 


Indonesia. yorbes. 

The Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia. By II. 0 Forbes. QC 

Jn Max, 1916, 26, Mr. Perry finds mo very coiilradicfory of myself and UU 
others in the criticisms I ventured to make in Max, 1916, 3, on bis paper on the 
Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia * the object of which was to warn him that, 
in my opinion, the evidence adduced for orientation of tlio dead in Timor-lant was 
not entirely reliable. Mr. Perry apparently accepts my evidence as coiicinsivc, yet 
later leans to the opposite opinion. 

Mr. PeiTy is quite misguided iu charging me with quarrelling with my own 
spelling when I affirm that the name for the land of the dead in Timor-lant was 
• Journ. Koy. Astkr, Jnst., Vol. XJjIV. 
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Niisa iiilii. / iliil not iiiscrilm rlio {lariiciiltir Niisnitii on llic of Tinior-liiul. 

in my tFiindcrtHtf*. Nnuiorous Nnsnitiiii nrc known In ino nil over the iirvliii)i'lft;(t). 
The 'J'cniinl)ei‘ose, I siguin nvor, were totully i;;niiriint of wlicre llieir Niimi nitn wiin. 
Tlie “ iicnr Cemin’* which they pive w me iis the prolmhle locniity wu» nn ei|iiiilly 
vftj'ito place—pwi'ilily lieanl of from tmiler;'—soniewhore. No tnivelli-r has i-ver yet 
met with the mnn, who, tliou;{h lie nuiy have passi-1 or hiinhil on many a Nii'iiitii. 
htet seen or passisl alont' the Niisn nitii of hi;- own folk—iiinl livi“il to tell the tale. 

There is all the ilifTcnniee ]Missihlc l«!tweeii some s|K-«M)ie Nnsnitii ami Ihrii- Nima nitn. 

which is just as iinpossihle of location as onr Hell. If Niisniln. west of Seln. wen? 

the lanil of the Tenimhercsi- ileiul, “not a soul” wonhl veiilim? to live near it or 

within sioht of it, and, moreover, il eoiihl nut liear west fnan every villap- in the 
;;rou|i, and it could have licen easily indicated to me. 

I hope Mr. I’erry iloes not niisinter])ret me, in suji|M*«in;r I iviect exeryihiiiK 
written hy Himlel alioiit Tinior-laiit: I even helpml him to some material myself. I 
certainly reject, however, the three nHirinations set oat on p. :U emlited to Itiislel, as 
enstoins prevuiliii!' in Timor-iant. Hach of them may la: imliviilnally now ami ajrain 
true; hnc none of them possesses the uniformity of an invariuMc ensiom. 

.As to “noiahles’' — not my dcsi^naiion—and commoner^. I am uiicoiin incml that 
there exists such a jfiiide as the former—all are eqnully eoninion—and 1 would like 
to add, nncicnn. The im)M>rlunt man amon;; the Anstromalaysiutis is one of the 
elder men, hut more fre<|nently he who can talk loudest ami lon^test, especially here 
when more iiiehriated than his co-villacors : ami he mioht Ihi important tisshiy and 
nnim|iorrant to-morrow. If 1 am at variunee with Kiedel, Van Iloevell. .Iiieohsen, 
and Van Uuren, Mr. Pi-rry must renieialier that 1 aiii only a simple cyo-witnc>8s of 
the year 18K2, trying to relato aetnal cxiMTienccs—have these writers (with whom, 
except Ilieilel, I am iniaci|nainteil} heeii oqually eirunmstanced r—and not an arm¬ 
chair jihilosopher. Hy “lietter class" or “important" )>eople Imriuls, 1 nmlerslami 
those with relatives or friends with more wealth or jiride than their iicighliouni who 
prevideil n more ostentatious hnrial. A family may hnry a sou more auinptuoiisly 
than their decrepit father, who possibly might have lieeii once esteemed as a “ not aide." 
.Vt all events I have seen hnrial-plalfonns on the same sca-shon* nearly at riglit- 
auglcs to each other, and nil oratorical elder laid on a roek. The designation Ontuy 
kuyu* is a loose ami iiuu'cnratu term to apply — 1 cry yerrari for using it — to the 
“better elass." It has no plaet: in the Teuimhereso language, though it is a Unyua 
franca woixl for “rich-" or “head-" man and is often iimccnrately applicil t<t jiersons 
in .Vustro-Malaynn lands and New Guinea who appear prominent hut to whom it 
is cpiite inappropriate to apply the tenn “chief." 

Mr. IVrry errs also in reading into my telling that “notables" can really Ik: 
distinguished from uiiimportaiit persons hy their burial pluiforius. .Some indietilion 
of a person being “ important ” might lie obtainable on the occasion of liis burial; 
but it could not lie easily dcterniincsl afterwards fnim a sepulchral monument or its 
orientation whether an im[H>rtant or an unim]Hirriint (lersou oceiipiod it. My opiiiiuii, 
however, was fairly derlucible from my words on |>. H, and iu the thini jiaragraph 
from the eial of in}’ note in Man. I5M6, 3- 

I entirely disagree with Mr. Perry’s olrservation that •* geographical lamsideratious 
“ limy very well reeoncile" my statements “with those of the two Duteh authors”; 
for 1 cniniot see how the botlies of those “ platformed" <in the eaal and west cratsts 
lire to be orieiitHtuil in the same direction unless tlieir beads lie tiinied uliont, and 
away from the water. The same remark applies to the <lead laid oat on the north 
and south coasts, and on the shores of every deep indenlatiotl of the coast. The 
platform is roally a Iioat, whose prow would not lie |iointcd landwards. 

• ry. Jpum. Aiilkr. Jnii„ xiil, p. 21. 
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W'itli rc^inl to inj Htntcnicnt limt there i.s “ ]irnctically no iiitenncnt in Timor- 
Iniit," Mr. Pciry Iium (li.«covcrc(l, with eonsiilcmblc satisfaction, that I npiin contradict 
not only m 3 'self hut other j>eoplo. Mr. Perry must oticr iny apologies to the “other 
people.” Could I have Anticipated the future dissection of uty poor narrative by so 
scientifically nccumto an niitlirupologist 1 would hare l>ccn more careful us to the 
wording of the passage on page 824 of niy WniiHerinf/it, and inserted the woitls, 
“some natives said that the Isxlics . . . arc deposited . . .” As a matter 
of fact I saw no iutennents; and all those who died violently when we were on the 
islands were laid on the rocks in the more nsnnl way. Eucniy liodies fared rather 
luidly; they wore hung upon the trees dismembered. I discredit, therefore, the earth- 
sepulture—chiefly lieciiuso of its difficulty—ns a cnstoin from which any deductions 
can Ire securely dniwn. Acconling to Riedel his medicine men and nnini|)ortant 
poitplc arc buried ; his “ notables ” or important people arc placed on irlntfomis. 
To what class then do those ostracised Imdios placed on the rocks belong ? Hence 
it is that I am unconvinced, becuiiM! Mr. Perry's argument.s arc not convincing to 
one whose intercourse in the daily life of the i>cnplo enables him somehow to detect 
when A derliiction tberefroni fails to ring true, though be may not always lie able 
to put his reasons clearly in words ; nor to give a satisfactory explauation of his own. 

Finally, with regard to the orientation of the dead among the Baduwi, Knlnugs, 
and 'fenggerese, it is obvious that they present a case of discontinuous distrihiition 
in a race wlio formerly occupied more of Java than they do now. In the well- 
kmiwii Eur-Asiatic distribution areas of the Tit, Pnrus palustris, the one separated 
by a clean brertk of 60° of longitude from the other, the species in Imth areas 
retains unchanged its characteristics of soug, ncst-bnihling, feeding, &c. So it seems 
incredible that the Baduwi, the Kalungs—their near ocighbonrs—and the distiint 
Teuggevese, all Itclouging to the same stock, can have, all three, discordant traditions 
as to their motherland, because some of their folk have dictl or been driven out of the 
intermediate region. To my way of tliiiikiiig—witli the utmost deference to Mr. Perry 
—one ought to exiiect, not u difl'erent, hut a similar direction of orientation, if there 
be any truth, nod not the appearance only of it, iii the theory he is sup)N)rting. If 
the theory be tnio more evidence is retpiired to prove it. HENRY O. FORBES. 


Gold Coast Colony: Archaeology. 


Mlgeod. 



Discovery of Presumed Palseolith. Ih/ F. If’. IJ. Migeod. QQ 

The cliippe«I stone, of wliich photographs appear herewith, was picked up UU 

l*y me not for from the village of Bosomchcche. 
ill North Ashanti. The exact pl.ice was about 
46 miles along the motor road which niiis iiorth- 
eiisturly from Kumusi to Ejuru. 

The country there is covered witli dense 
forest. Tliis extends all the way from the const, 
some 200 miles off. A few miles farther on it 
chniigc.s somewhat abruptly to grass land, with 
timber trees of smaller size and of quite different 
species. It was wliilst my motor car was delayed 
for about three hours owing to n tree having 
fallen across the road and having to he cut through, 
tliat 1 came across this stone. 

The rood there is red clay, os it is practically 
for the greater part of the 61 miles of its length. 
The process of constniotion has been to remove 
the surface soil of vegetable origin until the clay 
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fdiituiiiii .*>iiiull fi-rrii- 
for iiiclailliiig when* 



Ki«. 2. 

—of quartzite—worn pickcil n|i ut 
Oil llif otlicr littiul. neolithic 


wna met iiml a fii-m siirfaeo olituincil. In jmrtr^ this elav 
ginnns stono, which is eoinnionly ealleil luterile, and is 

granite is not reiulily obtainahle. \\ here the stone lay. however, no nietalling had 
lieeii put down, hnt the rnt.s had Isfii tilled as in*ces8ary with earth fnnn the l>anks. 
The stone was not enilM'ddeil at all in the surface «if the road. I t'ornicd the iin]ircssion 

that it had bis-n in the earth thrown on, wliicli 
itself had lioeii previously removed from the road 
in the course of const met ion. 

There is, therefore, nothing |M>silive to go 
on for estiinating tlw age of the stone. Wher¬ 
ever it ennie from, it ac^ms to me unlikely that 
it could have come out from the clay at any 
greater depth than 2 feel, for the ehiy is not 
usually removed from the surface more than uhso- 
lutidy necessary for levelling. The gutters arc 
iirrl more than 2 feet ile«]i. and, further, there 
was no cutting near. 

.\s far as niy information goes no other 
paheoliih has ever heen foniul in Ashanti. The 
presence of any in the colony genoinlly had, in 

fact, never been notieetl until last year (1911) 

when some rough stones of a pulieolithie nature 

Accra, on the coast itself. 

iiiiplemenis from many parts of the colony an* 
plentiful, and it is only by referonee to and in terms of these that we can jsissildy, 
I think, estimate the age of the paheolith 1 found. 

I have picked up many neolithic stones on the surface of the ground, but never 

one buried in sneh a jiosition that I could say definitely it had lain there- nmlisturlK'd. 

I have, however, been fortunate enough to unearth neolithic 
jiottery in the iindistnrbcd clay (Interite), where it had every 
appearance of Iteiiig in its original position. This pottery 1 
dug u]i near Kjiira, at GU miles along the motor road. It lay 
tpiite 2 feet down in the solid clay and almost at tin* hill-top. 

It was visible iu a cutting, and though I searched carefully 
I could not find any at a greater depth. This jMittery 
I have assumoii to lie iicolithie for two reasons. The 
design oil it is ditlereni from any I have seen of jircseiit- 
ilay make, and I also found neolithie inipleineiils in the 
immediate vicinity. 

In view of the conipuratively small depth at wliieh the 
neolithic pottery lay, tlie antiquity of tlie chipped stone under 
diseiissioo cannot he very great, since its presumed place of 
origin is no deejHT. In fact, in view of the local pri'ilomimriice 
of ncolitlis, I am iiielineil to regard this stone as one ehippi'd 
experimentally and used for a temporary purpose. Such might 
have lieeii the ease if the user had no other implement, ami 
was iniahle to provide himself for the time iK-ing with a properly 
ground adze. Since the material of which thi.s lulze is made is soft, there is 
the more likelihood of this being the ca-se. The implement is certainly not one 
that would stand hard wear witlioiit losing its edge. 

The material seems to Iks a sort of chert, and rock of this nature is to be found 
10 miles north, on the Ejiira scarp, a ridge running east and west. 
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'I'bo uie)u<iii-ciiii-nt8 of the iinpleinoit nro nl>ont 4 incites l>y 2 inches hy inch. 
It i;i deposited in the London Coiinly Council ^rnseuin nt Foi-est Hill. 

K. W. If. MIGKOD. 


REVIEWS. 

Calisthenics. Ridgeway. 

Thr. Dramas and Dmiuafir Dunces of Non-European Races, in s/tccial QT 
rrfere/ice to the Origin of (wreck Tragcdg; loith an appendix on the Origin U# 
of Girek Comedy. Hy William Riilgewny, Sc.ll., F.B..\., Cmnhridge, University 
Frees, 191.5. 

Profassor Ridgeway ** was ever a fighter.” In this niiiple niid profusely illns- 
tnited volume he has Iteen moved to defend himself itgiiiiist critics who have attacked 
his tlicory on the origin of Greek tragedy, and to carry the war into the enemies’ 
eomitty. It will be rcmemherwl that the theory is that Greek tragoily arose from 
the periodical observances at the graves of the illustrious dead—that is to say, from 
‘‘ the indigenous worship of the deatl ”—and not from the worship of the Thracian 
god Uiunysiis ; moreover, that if it did arise out of the worship of Dionysus, Dionysus 
himself was notliing else than a dead man. In the ojmiiing chapter of the present 
volume ho discusses in detail the opinions of Miss Harrison, Sir James Frazer, 
Mr. F. AI. Cornford, Professor (Gilbert Murray, Dr. Farnell, and others, and ^tokes 
imich fun at Matiuhardt and the Tree-spirit theory, the Demon of the Year, and so 
forth. .4.nd he insists in true scholurly fashion on the necessity of distinguishing 
between the earlier and the later ucconuts, and on the greater authority to be couccmIcJ 
in genenti to the former. 

Having vindicated his position as regards the oiigiii of Greek tnigtsly against 
his opponenU, bo turns to other lands to find analogous cases, l>eginniiig with Western 
Asia. A long and interesting account of the Persian passion play is wound up with 
the iin|uiry ; “ Who will deny that Miihummad, Ali, Fatima, Ilassan, and Hussein 
“ are os historical as Thoma-s h Bccket, Charlemagne, Julius Cicsar, or Jesus of 
“ Nazareth ? ” Noliorly will deny it. But then nobody has denied that many dead 
persons have received the honours of canonisation, and indeed of apotheosis. It is 
when ho seeks to put Adonis, Attis, Osiris, and Dionysus on the same footing ns 
Muhammad and the others that we begin to be restive. For these mythical figures 
there is uo historical evidence. Their legends arc self-coiitmlictory. It requires no 
Tree-spirit theory, uo belief in an euiautos-daimon, to refuse to accept them its dead 
heroes. Sir James Frazer has gone too far in admitting that Osiris was a real man. 
The Meiunonium at Abydos may have been believed to be his burial-place. It was 
built apparently under the twelfth dynasty, and so far us it has 1»ecn e.xcuvaUHl (if 
rightly identified) it is empty. Now it is suggested that Osiris was a king of the 
first dynasty. But between the first dynasty and the twelfth lies an interval of two 
thousand years, to say nothing of the confusion and changes invulve<l in the Uyksos' 
invasions and conquest. Of what value n.s historical evidence is a building erected 
after this interval for the tomb of a king attributed to the first dynasty ? Of what 
value is it that “ under tlie New Empire it was boldly asserted that Abydos possessed 
“ the veritable body of Osiris”? Daring the long Egyptian history it came to be 
itelieved that King Khent, one of the kings of the first dynasty, was Osiris. The 
tombs of the kings of the first dynasty were at Poijer, a mile and a half away from 
Abydos, and that of King Khent was among them, doubtless coutnining its proper 
tctmnt. Was Osiris bnried at Imlh places ? The Egyptians, however, were not 
8ati8fie<l with two tombs. Under the twenty-second dynasty, more than a thousand 
years later than the fouudation of the Memiiouium, they built him a cenotaph at 
Peqer. Why a cenotaph ? Thev might as well have provided him with a third 
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voritniile IxHly. Or if they scrioiwly liuld tlmi Kiu;; Klimt was Osiri!*, wmilil it nut 
have liccti sufficient to nin^nify aiiil ciiiliellisli his i-.vistiiijr I'lmli !' The eeiKitiiiili is 
evidence that lliey ilid not, in fact, know where Osiris was hnrieil. Aeenolin^' to 
Greek rojioi-t Osiris was identified also with Mon. founder of tin- kiiiftiloni. I«ni 
Professor Uidfieway thinks this was a Givck hliinder. .Vt all events he wh> 
identified with the Sun, and with .Vjiis. and a variety of other Surelv all 

this nieaiis that the K;;y|iiiiin.s ifiilly knew nothin;; iilKiiit Osiris the man. and 
that, the helief in his hnnianity was a se-eondary orowtli. They Inal the divine 
legends, a mass of eontradietory, inarvelloiis, im]Hissilile tales, us siieh hagiologies 
always an-, hut they had no historical rceonl. To assert, the historical exisieiiee of 
Osiris as a inan is to assert what in the present state of our knowhslge is ipiite 
incapahle of proof. 

From Egypt Professor Uidgeivay pim-eeds to lliiidii'ian. He seores some 

exeellent deliating jioints against Dr. Keith : ami the eimpter contains an interesting 

summary of the llnmayaua and the MiihuUlmmln, as well as a vahiahle a<a'oant of 
Hindu drama and the slnnluw-plays. It is, however, to make a large demand on 
our liclief to iitipiire us to accept as real live men two sueh typical Hindu fairy¬ 
tale hci'oes ns Hama and Krishna, the seventh ami eighth ineaninlions of Vishnu. 
Hut Professor Ridgeway is not sutified with this " Img." He (lies at higher ituiae. 
The IlindiiH do nndouhtedly ueconl divine honours to sninc men, hoih ilead ami 
living. Now the gnait gial Siva, the thini of the Trimurti, recognised in the epies 
and I'lirami* us the supreme god. is of ohseiiru origin and utterly unknown to the 
Vedas. “ There can Iks little ilonbt,’* says the Professor, ** that, as is held hy the 
•* best authorities, .Siva was originally a real iiinn, wlio rose gradnnily to the great 

“ place which he hoUU now in the divine hierarehy by the pmecs.o so well deseriln'd 

“ by Lyall." I do not know who “the best authorities” are. At any rate I.ynll 
is not one. After de.seribitig tlie lumress of n|Mitlie4isis, Lyall says (.l*t«f(V 
SlHiliet, i, ^y) : ** It may almost la" doubled whether any g<*l. except the Vedie. 
“ divinities and other obvious nature gotls, comes down the ladder [sr., to inanhocd 
” again ns an emlHxIimcnt or incurnation of the divinity] who hail not originally 
” gone upas a man, and an authentic man. The ascent of the elder Hindu deities 

is shmuded iii the haze of past times; but several of the most emiiieat (Siva uml 
“ Krishna, for instance) lire ttill rith/urli/ n-purfed to hurt- been men." Thus he 
will not commit hiiuself to the assertion that either .Siva or Krishna was originally 
a man. On the contrary, his inelinatioa is evidently to believe tliat those gods who 
are deified men <lo not attain any great ilistinction. “To tptote examples,” he says, 
“ wouhl lie only to yirr it list of prorinciiil ilritirs, niorr or less obscure," Au«l a 
little further on : “ Without doubt the Vedic deities, and a goisl many others which 
“ prevail in Italia, have iK'eii iinnlncetl by finer and nairc intelligent handicraft,” sc,, than 
aimtheosis. Elsewhere (.-hiiftic S/uilics. ti, '.iOd) he ileitlares expressly: “Siva repre- 
“ seals what I have taken to be the earliest and universal impression of Natiirt' uimhi 
“ men—the impression of endless and pitiless change. ... In Siva we have tlie 
“ eotidciisalion of the two primordial agencies, the striving to live and the forces that 
“ kill ; and thus, philosophicully speaking, we .see in this grc"ut divinity u compre- 
‘‘ hensive transfignvaliou of that idea which ... I hold to lie the most natural 
“ religion.” In other wools, he does not hold Siva to be a deitievi man ; and he is 
ns little inclinevl to see a deifievl man in Vishnu. So far as I can gather, his view 
is indeed the converse of Professor Ridgeway's. He seems to bold that the great 
Nature gmls were primary, and the apotheosisevl men, nuDieroaa though they may la*, 
are only secondary and auliordiuate phenomena in religion—at any rate in the religion 
of India. 

On the whole, however, Pmfessor Ridgeway makes good his p<iint that Krishna 
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iiiid Rniiui arc not vegetation (leiiioiig or solar abstractions, wliaterer else may lie at 
the root of tlioir mythical forms. The oviilonce is not conclusive that they were real 
historical personages. Much allowutirc must he made for the human liahit of con¬ 
densing into Iniinan form beings imagined from whatever camsc. This the author is 
apt to forget. When he finds stress laid on the liumun side of an heroic figure, he 
contends that it is because the god or hero was once ii man. This does not follow. 
I'opniar Itelief is good evidence of the direction of popular iinoginiition and popular 
sympathies ; it is very ]K>or evidence of a matter of objective fact. 

From Hindustan we are led to the Further East. The Thirty-sovcii Nats of 
Bnnua are described in detail. Certain of them seem to have licen actual iK'rsons ; 
about others we take leave to doubt. Special ceremonies are ]>erformed in honour 
of each of theui, and the votary on whom descends the divine atfiatus dances and 
sings in a special garb ; but tliis is not uncommon. Many of the Chinese gods are 
saiil to I>c deceased human beings: and, of course, ancestor-worship has a prominent 
place in the religious system of Ciiiua. Solemn dramatic dances wore formerly held 
in the ancestral temples, and dramatic performances are still held in the temples of 
local deities—perhaps the direct dcscendaiits of the ancestral temples and the dances 
porfonncil therein. .So fm- the Chinese fivcts favour Professor Ridgeway’s thesis. 
What is wanted is evidence tliat in no otlior temples than these are such dramas or 
dramatic dances performed. In Japan hy no means all the gods arc iiuniaii ghosts. 
This is abnndaiitly clear from the author’s own citation.s, ns well as from other passages 
of the Japanese chronicles. Nor can it be for a moment admitted tliat the attach¬ 
ment of extravagant legends to tlie name of a persuiiogo is a proof of liis existence. 
It is only evidence of the belief of later (froqnc«itly much later) ages. For proof of 
his existence we ninst resort to genuine historical racords, or to facts (oiilsido the 
legends) authenticated hy history, wiiich cumiot be explained without postulating his 
existence. Ptofossor Ridgeway cites u mimber of coses of dancing, observing that 
“All alike seem U> spring from the widespread ciLstom of pleasing living kings and 
“ other great personages by dancing before tliem, and from tlie natural extension 
“ of this custom to heroic {mrsomiges and divinities.’’ lint dancing is so old and 
universal an institution that lie can hardly mean to limit it to tliesc cases, 
whatever tlie context nmy suggest, especially if by “ heroic personages and 
divinities’’ wc are to niiderstniid ilie ghosts of deceased men. Was the I>onl 
before whom Miriam and David danced nothing hut sncli a ghost ? The fact is 
tliat dancing as a religious exercise is no evidence as to the cimracter and origin of 
the divinity honoured. I am unable to see that the Japanese Wind-go<ls are anything 
but examples of antliropomorphism, or tliat tliey are “not ancient,’’ or that the 
calendar festivals are no mure than festivals in honour of tlie dead. It is tnie that 
c.ertain of their ancestors were honoured. But Sbiiito, tbougb iiiclnding mucli worship 
of the dead, is by no means that alone. The late W. G. Aston, a profound Japanese 
scholar, came, after his researches, to a conclusion almost diametrically opposed to 
that of Professor Ridgeway. “The importance,’’ lie says (A'AiM/o, .16) “of the deifi- 
“ cation of limnau lioiiigs in Shinto Invs been gi’ossly exaggerated both hy European 
“ scholars and by modern Japanese wi-itcrs. . . . The truth is that Shinto . . . 
“ has comparatively little worship of Immaii beings, lii the Kojifii, I^ihongi, and 
“ Vengithiki we meet hardly anything of this element. None of tbeir great gods are 
“ individual human beings, though at a later period a few deities of tliis class attained 
“ to considerable eminence and popularity.’’ And elsewhere (43) : “ Even hi the 
“ case of the deification of living and dead Mikados there is much room for suspicion 
“ of foreign influence. Of tbo deification of other men I find no clear evidence in 
“ tlie older records. It is probable, however, that some of the numerous obscure 
“ [italics mine] deities mentioned in the Kojiki and Aikongi are deified men. A 
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“ nninber of tho ln<»ciul«rv and hiriltiricnl imiiicd in tlmst* xviirk!> wen* 

“ dcilied at n Hiiltseijiient period, Olliers Imvc Inh’Ii nddeil from liinr to lime.** In 
short, aiMilIieosis was a secondary and sntHirdiimti' sonreo of ^'odlirad. 

Of the jM-oplc of Australia nothin^ is nioi'o ci-rlain tiniu lliat lln-y iiu- not nildicicd 
to the worshiji of the dead. Ainoii}' tho cciiiral trihos. Professor Kidgeway rightly 
says, “that the essentials of their religions and sindal life <le|icnd on ilieir htdief 
“ ill the spirits of their aneostors.” Hiit they did not worship thosi" aiieesiors, lliongh 
their tolemic eereinoiiies were rtidinientary draniatie ]ierfoniiniiix>s. It is dniihtfnl 
whether aiiytliiiig that can he projiorly called woi-ship of any heing has ever Ih-cii 
practised hy tho Australian alMiriginea. The nearest npproxinuitioii is perhaps in the 
ease of the WolhiiKpia ; and he is an iinngiiiary and gigantic snake. Krini if tliu 
tribes of New .South Wales worshipped Daniiiinlini. then- is no snl»tantial evahnice 
that he was a ghost. The assertion that toleiiiic lieliefs in general are hasoil iijioii 
the jiriinury belief in the iiniiiortality of tin* soul needs nnioli more evidenee tliaii 
the antlior lias afforded, even though wi* should not hold him to the literal incaiiing 
of tho phrase, “ iiiiniortniity of the sunl,” in which no savage jieople known to me 
liel ieves. V\ hy, hy the way, does the author r{iiote only at secondliaiid from a ImmA 
so easily urcessihiu at C'uinhridge as the Hrporls of the ('Hiiihriilr/r KrprililioH to 
Torres Straits f 

Professor Kidgeway, in tlie l•ollrso of the rolninei raises in etieet tin* fuiidainoiital 
question of the origin of religion, though he does not fully investigiiie it. lie justly 
jioiiits out that the Molaiiosiaii uitiiia is a quality frequently ]H>sses8eil hy ghosts,’* 
and draws the iiifcreiiee that it is a phonomeiioii sceoinlarv to the In-lief in the 
eoiitiimed existence of the soul after death. Hut manu, as 1 have elsewhere {liitiiitl 
ami Belief, 36-61) shown, is itself a development of a widespread and vugiier notion 
of a niystcrions power or energy not iiceessarily resident in any hiiniiiii lieiiig, alive 
or dead. It seems to lie in its cs.seiiee iinpersnnal, though liahle to lie (ler.soiiuliseil 
whenever it is eoneeived ns acting. Ileimc it is not deis-inlent on the lielicf in 
ghosts, and the erilieisnis directed in this r<*s|H*et to the Melanesian inaua do not 
apply to the wider uiul what seems to lie the earlier eoiieeptioii found elsewhere. It 
is lieenuse this fninhimeiitnl question 1ms been raisi'd that I have dwelt on the 
oiiheinoristie as|K:ct of the book. The author ap|H‘ars to luliuit eertain exceptions to 
the ghostly origin of gods. It would ho interesting to kiiuxv defiiiirclr what excep¬ 
tions he does admit, ainl why, and to what origin lie atlrihiites the exceptions. 
Kvery divinity he oxamiiics he resolves into a dctnl man. In nscrihing, us 1 tiiider- 
stninl him to do, the origin of tnigcdy everywhere to the fimeral and ciiltiial rites 
of the dead, he is perilously near fulling into the sunn* error as that u'hich explains 
every great figure as ti vegetation dciiion or u sun-inytli. It is not iny Lnsiiicss 
Iicre to take up the cudgels on liehulf of his opponents. They are quite aide to 
defend themselves; and when they do we shall donhticss see some more sjairl. It 
is sntticieiit for me to say that in my view the day of a single all-cnihracing explana¬ 
tion of any of the great phenomena of huniiiii civilisation is over, and that gixis ami 
dramatic iMirforiiiaiices alike came into heitig in more wavs than one ; the cult of 
the dead was only one of those ways. In any ease Professor Kidgeway has written 
a hrillinnt and entertaining vohinie. whicli touches on the cults and draniatie dunces 
of more jicoplcs than it has heeii [Kissiblc to ri'fer to here. It is a volume to lie 
rend and enjoyed, though its arginiieiits may not all la* aceeptml. The apiK'iidix on 
the origin of Greek comedy is an acute and jiowerfiil exuminutiuti of a very interesting 
historical question. The illiistrntioiis, largely from photographs, tliroughuut the liook 
eiibaiicc its value, Sonic of them are very gooil. K. SIDXE\ IIAKTLAXD. 
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India: Anthropology. 

The Peoples of India. By Sir HerUert Risley, K.C.I.K., C.S.I. 

(xlitioii. Edited by W. Crookc. R.A. Luzac & Co. 1915. 21<. net. 

The republieatioii of The Peoples of India was nooilcd, not only ns n monument 
to the brilliunt iiuthur of the book, hut a.'< an important and valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the religions customs ainl social structure of the millions who form 
so large a part of the Biitish Empire. It is a Itook which, to those of ns who had 
the privilege of kuowiug the. author, is a memorial of a stvikiug personality, a man 
always eagerly interestefl in every branch of anthropology. Ideas, fresh, stimulating, 
never failed him, and no one I think realised I>cttcr than he how far wo are from 
the last woitl iu the stndie.s which were so dear to him, to which ho gave so much 
thought and care. The bulk of his work wiu^ accomplished amid e.vtremc pressure 
of official diitic‘S, hut it was always finished, scholarly, and, alsive all, human, bec4iusc 
Risley was a first-rate field anthropologist, possessing in a rcmarkuhle degree the 
essential (pinlitics of sympathy and tact. We may differ os to the value at the 
inonieni of his vicw.s on totciuism, on hyjtergamy, on female infanticide—to mention 
a few of the topics he deailt with—and our differences originate chiefly iu the fact 
that those M'ho came after him have profited so largely hy his work and by the 
developments of scieutifio modern anthropology. But in otir strivings to correct this 
or that inaccuracy, n.s they seem to us, wc must not forget the greutue8.s of the master 
or the wide view which he took of the land and its peoples, whom he loved so well. 
There is totemism, lots of it, in India still. Endogamy is still a social force of great 
potency iu the lives of the )>coples of India. True there are currents of motion up 
and down. There are groups that rise and groups that full in the complex social 
scales of that vast continent. The spade may reveal secrets still withheld from us. 
The deserts of Khotan have guarded treasures for long agos, and the mighty move¬ 
ments of whole ])eopIes, still shrouded in mystery, may yet Ims mode clear to us and 
to those who come after us. India was likened hy Risley to a powerful fortress. 
We have seen great fortresses fall before persisteut siege, to slow sap and mine, be 
yielde<l to the tierce onset of ruthless barbarians, and there are many unwritten 
chapters iu the history of India which would toll their talc of frightfulncss. The 
peoples of India are many, and the range of culture stretches from the .savagery that 
S[iuro6 clothes and worshiiis it cjin hni-dly say what, to complex modern economics 
and to abstruse intricate philosophic systems. To a lunu such ns Risley—erudite, 
scholarly, broad iu view :ind liberal in thought—will one day fall the task of surveying 
tlic growth of Indian philosophic and religious systems from the tnnglod mass of 
crude beliefs so often dubl>ed Animism. The Indian Civil .Service is justly ]>roud 
of its scholars like Risley, and this Itook, which contains his Itcst work, enriched 
and embellished by the accurate and patient notes of his editor, should be part of 
the library of every Iiidiau civilian. T. C. H. 


Archseology. Koldewey--Johns. 

The Krcttvations at Babylon. By Robert Koldcwoy. Translated hy Agnes QQ 
S. .Johns. Pp. xix -I- 335; with 255 Illustrations and Plans. London ; UU 
Macmillan and Co., 1914. 

This work is a careful English translation of Dr. Koldewoy’s summary account 
of the German excavations ut Babylon, which ho published less than three years ago 
under the title. Das toiedcr ersfehende Babylon. The same plates and blocks have 
been used for the English as for the German oilition, though the format of the 
volume has Ixjcn slightly changed. It must have been a difficult book to render 
into English, and Mrs. Johns acknowledges the help that bad lieeo afforded her by 
Dr. Giiterbock, before the war, in the rendering of technical architectural terms, with 
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which its pages nboniHl. The iloiniiiaiil note of the voliniio is, in fnet, nreliiteciiinil, 
refiectiug in that res|ie«t tin* chief interest of its author, wlio was uii Hn-hileet 1ief«ire 
he was an arelneologist. Itiit lliis fact lias ha<l its uuinpinisntiitg iulvaiitnge>, for 
his early training ainl syinpnlliics have enahlcil liiiii to recover uial iiiterjirel the 
fmgiiiciitary groiiinl-plaiis of hiiihllngs with a eertainty ami iniiiition tliat might 
otlierwise have been lacking. lie has eoiiseqnentiy laiil the foninlations for a soiiinl 
knowledge «if Hnhyloiiiaii ix'ligions arehitcctnre, ami has iiiciileiitiilly shown how the 
couservutisin of the race I'etnitied several ])rimitive features at a lime when consitler- 
al>le ailvauees hail la-en imule in secular design. This snhjiait hml already Ivoii trcateil 
iu greaU^r detail in his monograph. Dir 7'em/ict rou lirtlfi//oii uiiil Horsi/i/ni, ]Hihlishe<I 
two years earlier, and the chief novelty of tho present work is the fact that it gives 
a brief hut eomieeteil neeount of the architectiirid results of the excavation on the 
secular side. 

Hitherto this infornnitioii has been aecussible only in the “ Milteiinngen ” of 
the Deitlsriir Oneiit-Geitrlliir/tiiff, and the eomieeteil suininary which is hero given 
collects such scattered referciiees and discussions, and illiistnites them i>y mcuus of 
photographs a-id gronnd>]ilans, many of which appear hero for the first tiuti-. A 
good idea can now bo obtained of wimt was uehieved in paincu-ennstrnetion and In 
fortification by builders who had to depend almost entirely <iu the employiaeat of 
brick in mass, unrelieved and unassisted by the stone of less ulinvial I’onnlrics. And, 
in a more u-chnical treatment of the subject. Dr. Koldewey has admirably denionstrateil 
how the disadvantages and dangers of such massive building in a laud of waier>logg<sl 
silt were mitigated by the ingenuity of biiildors during the later iierhsl. 

Oil the piircdy nrchitcclurtil side the b<Kik thus eoninins a good deal of vuhiable 
infunnatiou ; but it must be eonfcsseil that it is perhaps a little disappuinling when 
viewed fixun the broader standpoint of the archusdogist, with which wc ure hen* 
imiiuly eoiieermsl. On some subjects the author whets our appetite, without at' 
tem)iting to .satisfy it. It is well known, for example, that considerable (juantitics 
of pottery have been found iu the course of the exeavutiotis, and this is borne out 
by sevenil passages and brief ih**eri))tions in the jiresent work. The fabrics were 
evidently found in sevenil different strata, certain of them (recovered liy deep 
trenching Ik*Iow the later citadel) dating from a comparatively early perioil. The 
excavators have thus at their disjiosnl the menus for filling out some of the dc- 
ticiciicics in our knowledge of llabylonian coramics. With their help wc should at 
least be able to eonatriiet the outline of a poltery-seipicuce, and if may be hn|H‘d 
that in the future these important tlafa will Is; rendered accessible for detailed 
study. 

Tho need for emphasizing the arelmsdogical side of Meso|Kttnuiiun excavation, 
ns distingiiislied from its architectural and linguistic aspects, is puriicularly apjierciit 
at the present moment, in view of the trend of luueh recent Huthro]>oIagical research. 
Some attractive but rather sweeping theories of migratory moveineiits, suggested to 
cx])luin tho eomuiou diffiisioii of elements of culture hitherto reganled as of indepen¬ 
dent origin, neetl uliove all to lie tested by areha-ologic.il facts : and where such are 
lucking any theory of connexion or iMirrowing must have the inherent weakness of 
pure conjecture. Our knowledge of Mesopotamian pottery, for example, hud it been 
ei|Ual to that we already possess of Kgyptian fabrics, would throw considerable light 
on the jmssibilitics of Kgyptian influeueo in the Kuplirates valley, and the ]M*ri>Hls 
at which it may have been exerteil. Again, if. as has been snggcsteil. Egyptian 
processes of mummification passed over to the Far East, and one of tho principal 
routes followed was by way of the Persian Gulf (which hail licen reached by the 
Euphrates route from Egypt), it would U* natural to look for some traces of their 
passage in the methods of burial, or at least iu the grave furiiiturc, of Babylonia. 
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On 8iicU a jK)iiit Dr. Koldewoy's laxik uii^lit lie expected to throw some light, 
dexcrihing os it does tlic results of tiftecn ycarx of work in the eonntry'x ciipital. 
Hero, ns in the ease of the polterv, we still awnit the full j)iiblicntion of the riidi 
umterial rceoverc<l. 

Unt some pages are devoted to the graves discovered in the Aferkes Mnuiul, and 
elsewhere tlie author attempts certain generalisations oathe metluHls of luirial. It may 
he notcil that in the material ho adduces, the only evidence of Hgyptiiin influence is 
suppliwl by certain rudely-fomied anthrojmid cottins of baked clay. In one passage 
ho suggests that those may belong to the Persian or latest Babylonian period, but 
a more detailed description of one of them elsewhere in the volume seems to point 
to a still later date. For this example is descrilted ns having lujcit recovered 
(presnnmbly in an undisturbed burial) in soil aliove. the north-cast comer of the 
ruined Neo-linbylonian citadel, which wc know teas inhabited throughout the Persian 
]>eriod. Thus no earlier date than the Selciicid era seems probable, at lettst for this 
particular coffin. On cither date tlie evidence, so far as it hears n|)on recent dia- 
cussiotis, is wholly of a negative character. But a full and ctasslKe«l publication of 
the burials is no less to be desirctl on that account. 

W'e have perhaps dwelt more on subjects which nio lightly touched u|>on 
ill the Tohime licforo us, than on the detailed architectural discussions of 
which it is so largely coin}>oscd. But in any attempt to appraise the character 
of Babyloiiiuii civilisation, and the extent to wliich it was itself iiifliieuccil from 
wilbout, the former necessarily play a more signiflcniit part; and we may. confidently 
express the hope that in future volnmos of the scientific series, this side of the 
excavations will lie as fully treated as that coiicerii&l with the urchitcctnrnl and 
(ojKigrapliicnl problems. L. W. KING. 

Mithraism. Phythian-Adams. 

Religions Atieieni and Modern: MUhraUm. By \V. J. Phytliian-Adams, An 
^I.A. (Oxon.) Foolscap 8vo., 95 pp. l..oinlou : Coiistahle Co., 1915. Is. net. "aU 

The aiitlior traces the origin of Mithraism to India at » date long niitcrior to 
the scjiaratioii of the Indian and Imiiian races, and its progress iticnee through 
Meso|)otnmin and Persia to Rome and to every corner of the Latin world, where, as 
is well known, it was at one time a powerful rival tu Cbristiaiiity, to which, in 
many points, it presented such startling rescmhlaiiccs that Tertiilliaii thought the 
devil had iiitroihiced them into the Mithraic rites with the object of overthrowing 
luid coutominating the truth. A more probable cxplunation is that both religions 
had independently borrowed the same things from other sources. The mythology, 
externals, message, and moinnnents of Mithraism are duly considered hy the author, 
and the latter are illustrated by four full-page plates. A. L. L. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Accessions to the Libbaky op the Royai. Anthropological I.vstxtute. 

{Donor indicaied in parentheses.') 

An Abridgment of ItuUnn Affairs. Contained in 4 Folio Volumes. Trans- 14 
acted ill the Colony of New York from the Year 1678 to the Year 1751. ^1 

By Peter Wraxall. With an Introduction by C. H. Mollwain, Assist. Prof, of Hist, in 
Harvanl Univ. 9 x SJ. 251 pp. Oxford Univ. Press. 8*. W. net. (Publishers.) 

Asha.uti Proverbs. Translated from the Original, with Grammatical and Anthro¬ 
pological Notes, by R, S. Rattray, F.R.G.S., F.R..4.I., District Commissioner, Ashanti. 
With a Preface by Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., Governor, Gold Coast Colony. 
9| X 5}. 190 pp. Oxford Univ. Press. 8*. 6d. not. (Publishers.) 

Etre and Spottiswoode, t/TD., His Majesty’s I'lintcTB, Bast Harding Street, London, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary. With Plate E. 

Sir William Turner, K.O.B., F.R.S. liy --t. Keith. 

Sir Willium Tuitut iliud at Edinburgh on February 15th, aged 84. He 
wa.s Imrn in Lancaster in 1832, son of an Engli><h father and a .Scottish mother. 
His follow townsman, Richard Owen, had already e.staldisheil his re{>utation among 
the scientific men of London ; at the time of Turiier’.s birth Owen was 28 yearx 
of age. and held the doid>Ic jioHt of assistant conservator to the Mn.senni <if the 
Royal College of Surgeons and lecturer on zoology at the Mc<iical .School of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Turner followed in Owen’s footste|)s : Imth were apprcnticol to local surgeons, 
both went to .St. Bartholomew's Hospital to finish their me«lienl ediieatiun. During his 
hospital period (IS.j'i-Si) Turner became the favourite pupil of .Sir James Paget; he 
made the friendship of his fellow-pupil George. Rolleston. afterwards Liimcre Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in 0.\ford, and of a former student of St. Bartholomew's 
—the late Sir George Murray Humphry, of Cambridge; In 18.>4, when Turner 
hud liecome a member of the Royal College of .Surgeons of England, John (Soodsir, 
Professor of Anatomy in Edinburgh, paid his friend Puget a visit, and t<K>k Turner 
Isiek with him to act as a <leinoiistrator of anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 
At the time of his airival in Edinburgh anatomists all o»-er Europe were in¬ 
vestigating the microscopical .structure of the iHuly, and it was n.s a iiiicmHCopist 
that Turner originally applied himself to the progrc.ss of our knowledge of the 
hiinnun frame. His earlier researches in Edinburgh were made in partnership with 
another young Englishman, Joseph Lister. With the piiblicntioii of the “Origin" 
in 1859, the nature of Turner’s researches immediately changetl. Darwin had given 
a new significance to the structural variations which occur in the human IsHly, and 
Turner was quick to see their importance as evidence of man's origin. In May 1861 
he contributed a pajtcr to the Edinbttrgh Medical Journal on the “ irregularities of 
“ the Omo-liyoid Miiscde ’’; in 1862 an imitortant monograph on the “ Irregularities 
“ of the Pulmonary Artery, Arch of the Aorta, and Primary Branches of the 
“ Arch,” appcareil in the British and Foreign Medical-Chirurgical Review (July, 
October, 1862). 

In 1862 we see in his re.scurch the influence of another movement. In 1861 
Huxley gave his lectures on the “ Zoological Relations of Man to Lower Animals," 
controverting the stalemciit matle by Owen that the hi/ipoeanipns minor was a human 
characteristic. Rolleston ami Flower rallied to Huxley's sup|K>rl; Goodsir favoured 
Owen, but his demonstrator took the opposite side, ami ]>ublislicd iu the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (Vid. IV, 1862) an account of the “Anatomical 

Relations of the Surface of the Tentorimn to the Cerebrum and Cerebellum in Man 
“ and the I>ower Mammals." Another paper which provided Darwin with welcome 
material in 186.) was entitled, “On Variability in Ilmnaii Structure, with Illit.'^tratioiis 
“ from the flexor muscles of the fingers and toes” {^Trans, Roy. Soc.. Edin., Vol. 24). 
Papers on the “ Malformation of the Organs of Generation’’ followed in the Edinburgh 
Medical Journal of 186.) and 1866. It was at the same jwriml that he applied 

him.self to the study of craniology. In January 1862, Huxley Icctiireil in the 

Philosophical Instiluic of hMinbiirgh ; the substance of those Iwtures appeared in 

1863 as “Man’s Place in Nature." There, for the first time, the hutnau calvaria 

found at Neanderthal iu 1857 was subjected to a complete analytical investigation. 
A surver of the list of anthropological publications, appendtsl to this note, and taken 
from a list prej)ared by Sir William Turner in 1910, shows how deeply the cranio- 
logical problems raised by Huxley had interesteil him. From a consideration of 
ancient skulls found abroad, it was a natural sequel that he .should turn to those 
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found in his adopted country. Hence iu 1861 there appeared, “Notes on the 
“ Characters of a Crauium found iu a Short Cyst at Duns " {Roy. Soc. Aulhr., Seal., 
Feb. 1864). For fifty years, by his own personal endeavours, and by help of his 
numerous and enthusiastic pupils, ho gathered in his museum the material on whicli 
are based two standard monographs, “ A Contribution to the Cmniology of the People 
of Scotland.” Part I, Anatomical {Trant. Roy. Soc., Edin., Vol. 40, 1903), and 
Part II, “Prehistoric, Descriptive, and Ethnological” {Trans. Roy. Soc., Edin., 
Vol. ol, 191o). Scotland has pro<lucod many anatomists and anthropologists, yet it 
is to two Englishmen that she is mainly indebted for a knowledge of her own 
sons—the late Dr. John Beddoe and Sir William Turner. Beddoe’s “ Contribution 
“ to the Anthropology of the Scotch People ” was published ii> 1853, the year 
preceding Turner’s arrival in Edinburgh. 

In 1865 he began to apply himself to a study of the cranial characters of 
modem human races. His first contribution is a modest one, “Notice of the Cranium 
“ of a Mangauya Negro” {Proe. Roy. Soc., Edin., Vol. Ill, 1865). By means of 
pupils who bad taken up‘residence in foreign lands ho assembled iu the Museum of 
the University—one might justly call it the Goodsir-Turner Museum—the collections 
which form the basis of bis many and varied contributions to i>hysicnl anthropology 
—his contribution to the “Cmniology of the People of the Empire of India” (1899, 
1900, 1906), to the “Cmniology of the Natives of Borneo, Formosa, and Tibet” 
(1907) ; “ Ethnological Enquiries especially connected with the Western Esquimaux ” 
(1873); “The Cranial Characters of the Admimlty Islanders” (1881). The return 
of H.M.S. “ Challenger ” brought him the rich collection of specimens on which are 
based his papers on the Australian aborigines contributed to the “ Challenger ” 
Reports, 1884-1886, His important monographs on the “ Craniology', Affinities, and 
“ Descent of the Aborigines of Tasmania,” appeared at a later date, 1908, 1910. 
Indeed it was during the last twelve years of his life—from his seventy-second 
until his eighty-fourth year, when he carried out the onerous duties that fall to the 
Priucipal of the University of Edinburgh, that he prepared and wrote his most 
important contributions to physical anthropology. More than any man of his time 
ho helped to build a solid foundation for a scientific knowledge of human races. In 
his “ Cballeiiger" Reports he opened up new lines of investigation—on the lumbar 
curvature of the human spine, the use of the characters of the pelvis and of the 
sacrum os race marks. In addresses, and in papers of a more general nature he dealt 
with the laws and principles of anthropology. In his presidential address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association in 1889, ho selected “Heredity” 
as his subject; when be was again president at Montreal in 1897, he spoke on 
“ Some Distinctive Characters of Human Structure.” He made one of the most 
notable contributions to the discussion which followed the discovery of the remains 
of Pithecanthropus Ercctus, by Dr. Eugene Dubois, in Java (1891-94). He arranged 
and edited the “ Scientific Papers and Addresses ” of his friend Professor George 
Kolleston (1874); he collected and edited the invaluable writings of bis master 
and predecessor Johu Goorlsir, whom he succeeded iu 1867. He was a founder of 
the Journal of Amtomy and Physiology. Without exaggeration it may be said that 
Sir William Turner’s gi-eatest couti-ibntion to anthropology was the pupil who suc- 
seeded him in the chair of anatomy in 1903, Professor D. J. Cunningham, whoso 
death in 1909 was a loss of the first magnitude to British anthroitology. 

Here only one aspect of a many-sided career of a really great man has been 
touched on. His researches on the structure of the brain and of the placenta, his 
numerous papers on comparative and human anatomy, his public lectures and 
addresses, his power as a teacher, his statesmaulike and continuous services to Medi¬ 
cine, to medical men, to learned societies, to public life, and to the prosperity of tlic 
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great Univereity over whiclt he presiMed, and of which he heenme the chief onm- 
Dient—all thc^ie aspects of his busy life are pnrjioscly oiuitlcil, Ilis wus n robust, 
outstanding ixjrsonnlity, witli a sound jndginciit of men and affairs, with a marvel¬ 
lous capacity for work and for endurance, arriving slowly but eertainly at definite 
decisions, and covering a warm nature and a quiet and keen sense of humour by a 
manner which was np|>urently severe and brusque. Ills life was a cdiilinuous series 
of episodes of enquiry and research. Ho was born ns the Cnvieriau ejK)ch was coming 
to an end ; ho rose to maturity in the Diwwinian ))crit)d, when lie servol ns a 
pioneer ; he dietl when the early Darwinian enthusin.sni was changing the direction 
of its efforts and when Europe was in the turmoil of the grontest war. He lived 
to see bis pupils filling many and distinguished chairs at homo and abroad. Honours 
and friendships crowded in uiwii him, and he deserved them all. He filled the Pre¬ 
sidentship of the British Association in IDOO ; he was knighted in 18t<6 and made 
a K.C.B. in 1901. All his contributions to science are of a permanent kind ; time 
can only enhance his reputation. He snccccilcd the greatest of Edinburgh uiiatoinists, 
John Goodsir, in 1867. In 1903 ho resigned the chair of anatoiiiy to bcconie principal 
of the University which he served faithfully and ably for a |)crio<l of altogether 
62 years. A. KEITH. 
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A Reply to Mr. PycrafPe Plea for a Substitute for the Frank¬ 
fort Base-line. By F. G. Parsons, Prof, of Anat., Vnir. of Land. 

I can fully svmpatliise with Mr. Pycraft in his dissatisfaction with the Frank¬ 
fort base-line ; it has nil the disadvantages he points out, and yet I fear it is the 
best means we have at present of orientating a skull. 

Our trouble is that there is nothing really constant about the skull; as far as 
I know, the only thing approaching constancy is that the long axis of the orbit is 
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Kia. 1.—SKULL OF EUKOPBAK. 


horizontal -for distant vision, and this position the use of the Frankfort plane 
approaclios more nearly than anything else. 

If we adopt Mr. Pyciaft’s alternative nasio-meatal line we shall not have 
attained any constancy, because the meatus is a variable point and has no constant 

relation to the base of 
the skull, while the 
nasion moves forward 
and backward with the 
development' of the 
frontal sinuses. For 
juirposes of orientation. 
the uasio-uieatal 'line 
would be of very little 
use, because the face is 
tilted down so much 
that, in the norma 
facialis, the shape of the 
orbits and nasal aperture 
are nnrecognisahle, while 
the norma verticalis is 
viewed from above and 
l)chind, and its sha])e is 
quite different from that seen when it is looked at directly from above. 

The Frankfort plane at least enables us to obtain a direct instead of an oblique 
view of the top, front, and back of the skull, and the substitution of another plane 
Would make a great deal of recent craniomctrical work valueless for comparison. 

With regard to the facial angle, we must first clearly define what wo want to 
record by it. 

I should like 
it to tell ime how 
far the face has 
de|iarted from the 
anthropoid condi¬ 
tion, in which it is 
in front of, rather ^— 
than below, the 
brain case. When 
I say “in front,” 

I assume, of course, 
and I think anj’- 
one would under¬ 
stand, that the head 
is in the position 
for distant vision 
which the Frank¬ 
fort plane repro¬ 
duces more or less 
successfully. 

I should take a plane (a 0) from the most anterior part of the true brain case, 
t.e., the frontal eminence (see Fig. 1), and determine its inclination to the horizon, 
which is represented in Fig. 1 by ri 6, the long axis of the middle of the orbit, and 
it will be noticed how nearly parallel this line is to the Frankfort plane r 
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In Figs. 1 ami 2, the liraiii-contnining area (ilottc<I) Ims liccn nsccTtiiineil liy 
Kuperimpoxliig two dioptogrnpliic tracings, one of a 84igittal section of the skull, I lie 
other of the nonnn latcniliH. A glance nt the noi^ion in the European ninl (Gorilla 
will show how obviously deiKiiuleiit it is on tlio development of the frontal air sinuses 
and how far away in Fig. 2 it U from the bmin-contaiiiing |Nirt of the skull. 

If we were to nac Air. Pycraft’s now angle wo shonkl not lie doing justice to 
the real prognathi.s)n of this skull, if by prognathism wo mean the projection of the 
jaws in front of the brain case, because the frontal sinuses have pushed the nusion 
far in front of the brain case, ainl we arc now introducing a new factor, the size of 
the frontal air sinuses, into onr record of prognathism. 

In Fig. I the line a /3 cuts the nasion, but it docs not ilo so in skulls of a 
lower human tyi>e. 

It will bo seen in both hgiire.s that the nasio-meatal line y 8 eorresponds very 
loosely with the criuiial base. 

As I have said, everything depends on what one means an iiulux or angle to 
convey. 

If Mr. Pyemft wants to record the angle wliich the face makes with the hnsc 
of the skull, his mento-nnsial line is very useful, c.xcc{)t that lie is obscuring lii.s 
record by also reconling the development of the frontal sinuses. 

If, on the other hand, one would record the relation of the jaws to the most 
anterior part of the brain case, i.c., the frontal eminence, the metlnsl I suggest 
seems preferable. Neither is ideal, and we are under a debt of gratitude to Air. 
Pyemft for pointing out the defects in our mothoils and for ojicning n discussion on 
this very difficult and rather nnsatisfut'iory (picstion of cranial mcusnrcinents. 

K. G. PARSONS. 


Glauert. 
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Archseologry. 

Western Australian Stone Implements, A. Glnuerl, F.G.S,, 

F.R.A.f.y Keeper of Ethnologp, IVesteni Anslralian Museum. Perth, 

The remarks of Dr. R. Ilamlyn Harris upon the stone tools housed in the 
Qiiccnslnud Museum” (Man, 1915, 96) has re-dircotc<I my attention to Miss A. C. 
Breton's summary jnihlished earlier in the year (Man, 1915, 25). 

As far ns Western Anstndia is conecriicd, Aliss Breton’s references hy their 
brevity are apt to create a false impression. The VVcstcrn Australian Aliiscum in 
Perth has a large gallery devoted exclusively to Australian ethnology, and in it 
due prominence is given to Austndiaii stone implements of every kind, altlioiigir 
Western Australian objects only arc referred to in these notes. 


Stone Ste-ir IIeaiis. 

The serrated stone spear hcail is essentially a Western Anstralinn proiluct, its 
manufnetnre lieing restricted to the Kimberley distriet. Professor Raldwin Sjieneer 
records the article from various localities in the Niirlhern Territory, and this museum 
pos.sc.sses siicciniciis from the .'south Alligator River, Aruheiii Land, N.T., l.akc 
DisnpiNiiiitment, W..A.. (120^ E. and 23' S.), and other localities whither the articles 
hud travelleil as a result of barter. 

The exhibited scries of specimens uuniher nlsuit one hundred, tiiid include Hiiishetl 
heads mmic of (jiinrlz, ipiurtzites, and )m.<ult. in addition to seveiiil series |irepare<I 
to illustrate the method ami stages of nmmifactnrc. Specimens in the collection dug 
lip at Lamix) .Station, near IlaH's Creek, E. Kimberley, siigge.-t that the early tyja* 
was coarsely sermicd and that the remarkably tine work is a moilcrii development. All 
varieties known to me nre represented except the one descrilsHl by King, and ligurctl 
in the British Museum Hundhook to the Kthuotjraphieal Colleetion, Plate V, Fig. 2. 
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Serrated spear heads of glass, porcelain, insulators, and earthenware, are also 
«hown, though their interest, like that of the iron and steel implements, is not os 
strictly scientific. 

HArtED Stone Knives. 

Two specimens only arc in the collection ; the blades are triangular in section, 
and the hafts are mode of resin ; one is exhibited in its original “ paper-bark ” 
sheath. These knives are said to have been obtaiueil in Kimberley; they are 
probably the work of Northern Territory aborigines. 

.Stone Flakes and Scrapers. 

A very varied series of 35 si>ecimens contains forms that range from 
simple flakes to cdrefully-worked scrapes. The materials are quartz, quartzite, jasper, 
basalt, etc. 

lu addition there are some beantifnlly-worked imjilements from Kimberley, 
and the Murchison used for {lerforming the operations of “circumcision” and 
■*' snbincision.” These objects are flat flakes that have, as a rale, been carefully 
trimmed till their outline has become roughly circular or elliptical; other examples 
are cnide, but equally serviceable. 

Sto.ve Gouges and PrGMV Flints. 

Forty-two specimens, mostly from Mills Stream Station, 80 miles south-west of 
Roebnrne, include typical gouges of the types affixed to spear throwers and throwing 
Kilabs (Jovarit), and other implements remarkably like the famous pygmy flints. 
These have already been mentioned by Mr. J. P. Johnson (Man, 1914, 76). It 
may be of interest to add that the use of these objects is unknown to the aboriginals 
mow living in the district. 

Stone Axes (Tomahawks). 

The ten halted examples include three of the rear type formerly mode by the 
matives of S.VV. Australia. These consist e.Hsentially of a mass of blackboy-g^m, 
into which ai’e fixed two chips of stone, the one forming the cutting edge and the 
other the hammer; a strong pointed stick forms the handle. The other seven axes 
are of the usual Australian typo with withe handle, etc. 

■ A number of finished axe-heads and a series of specimens illustrating the method 
.and stages of manufacture are also exhibited. 

Milling Stones, Hammer Stones, and Pounders. 

Stone mills from all parts of the State are exhibited. The complete sets are 
generally of granite, but quartzite and diorite upper stones are often used in con¬ 
junction with gmuite mills. 

Hammer stones, rubbers, and pounders of diorite, and occasionally of granite, are 
not rare in the south-west of the State, where they are often found by the settlers. 
Many of them are pitted or grooved, presumably for convenience in holding. 

The above notes refer exclusively to Western Australian specimens on view in 
the gallery at the time of Miss Breton's visit. Implements in the reserve collection 
or acquired since August 1914, are not considered. L. GLAUERT. 


REVIEWS. 

North America. Moorehead. 

TAe Atntrican Indian in the United States: the Present Condition of the 1C 
American Indian ; Ais Political History and other Topics, a Plea for Justice. 

By Warren K. Moorehead, A.M. Andover, Mass. 1914, The Andover Press, pp. 440. 

Mr. Moorehead’s book is the first of a series he is preparing which will deal 
comprehensively with the Indians of the United States. In this volume he deals 
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odIj with the Indian of to-day and his history in contact with civilisation during 
the last fifty j’ears. Though not without hope for the future, it is by no means 
pleasant rending. The history, for instance, of the trcatnicut of the Indians in the 
matter of land-tenure or of the Indian wars, though written without any attempt to 
heighten the colour of the picture, is a grave indictment of the methotls Ity which 
the Indian problem has l>ecu handled. K. N. F. 

South America. Whlflfen. 

The North-JVest Amazoiu: Notes of some Months spent among Cfiniiibnl 11 * 
Tribes. By Thomas Whiffeu, K.R.O.S., F.R.A.I. (Captain, li.p., 14;h Hussars). W 
Constable, 1913. 

This excellent work will be very welcome to anthroitologists. It treats of the 
tribes lustween the Putumnyii and Japnru, Columbian tributaries of the Amazon, 
chiefly of two tribes, the Boros and Iluitotos, dwelling near the head-waters of those 
rivers, and isolated from the corruption of 80 -calle«l civilisation. Few travellers had 
visited or l>eou near these triltes before Cuptain hiflen’s long visit of several 
mouths. VVe have the writings of Crevuux, Koch Griinbcrg, Ilnnlenburg, Hamilton 
Rice, Simson, and Robiichon, who were all among or near the Indians of the Japura 
and Putumayu, and we have the Putumayu Bine Book ; but none have collected 
information res|)octing those interesting tril>e8 with such ability, intelligence, and 
perseverance as our author. 

Captain Whiffeu commenccil his researches with a persevering effort to ascertain 
the fate of the unfortunate but almost equally persevering traveller, Eugene Robuchon, 
and he received the thanks of the French Goveniment for his attempt. He then sot 
to work with a methodical study of these little known tribes. One is struck with 
the thoroughness and perseverance adth which he has performed his task, and with 
the care with which ho strove to inform himself of all that hu.'i boon previously 
written on the subject. 

The arrangement of his material leaves nothing to he desired. Ho first intro¬ 
duces the render to the country, its rivers, ami its dense vegetation, well describing 
some of tho palms, although ho disclaims any authority as a Imtanist. Ho describes 
this density, and the feelings to which it gives rise, the silence of the forest, and 
tho sense of loneliness, in a masterly way ; and then enters uj»n his study of the 
inhabitants, commencing with an account of their homesteads aud daily life. A very 
interesting chapter follows on classification of groups and tril)es. inter-tribal strife 
aud its causes, and tribal organisation. Then follow chapters containing full informa¬ 
tion respecting every detail of the lives of those isolated tribes, including their 
myths, sujHjrnatnral beliefs, aud languages, with vocabularies aud poetry, as well ns 
their cannibalism. But this practice is only a ceremonial observance and not real 
cannibalism, which is tho habitual practice of using limnaii flesh for footl. 

Captain Whiffen’s conclusion is that tho natives of this region were a neolithic 
people originally, agricultural but not yet pasti»ral, and that such they have remained 
throughout tho ceninries. His conclusion appears to lie based on a careful study of 
their condition as ho found it. But to complete the material for forming such u 
conclusion ho has not gone back to tho reconls of tho sixteenth century. Tho 
records of the exj)l<>rers who were employed by tho \ elser Company of \ cnezuela at 
least rctpiire consideration. It was in nl>out lo36 that George of Spires resolved to 
solve the mystery which euvcloj^d these unknown regions. The story of his march 
is most interesting. His farthest point was the River Japura according to Humboldt, 
■or the Guaviare as Colonel Acosta assumetl. 

Another important expedition was led by Philip von Huten, a relation of tho 
Velscrs of Atigsburg, who ha<l served with George of Spires. In the winter of 
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1541 he h*<l penetrated far beyond bis preilceessor, and heard of a city called' 
Macatoa. He actually reached this settlement on the Japura, and found it to consist 
of streets of huts with open spaces at iutervals iuhabited by Unupes Indians. Still 
advoticing, he came to the region between the Guaviare and Japura, ttnd iii sight of 
another large and populous town, said to belong to the chief of the Omagiias. The 
soM»llcd town mnsl have liecn a well inhabitcil district with many huts. Here- 
the Spaniards were defeated by the Omaguas and forced to retreat, von Huten being 
wounded. The Ononguas were more advanced in civilisation thau any other Amazonian 
trilte, and their territory once extended to the head-waters of the Japura. Now 
they are reduced to a small numl>er of families, and it is uncertain what relation 
the present trilies on the Upper .Tapum and Putumayu bore to them in the- 
sixteenth century. - But the stories of the explorers of the Velser Company should be 
studied Imforc any final conclusion can be reached respecting the ancient condition 
of the existing tribes in this region. The story of the expeditions under the Velser 
Company will l»e found in Cnstellano-s Simon, Piedrahito, Herrera, and Oviedo y 
Bniios. The discovery of the whole course of the Amazons by Orellana took place- 
just before the expedition of Philip von Iluteu. 

These evidences will, we hoim, be considered by Captain Whiffen before he 
comes to any final conclusion respecting the origin or former condition of the tribes 
ho hiis studied with such care and with such valuable as well ns interesting results* 
His book is a model of what a work on primitive races should be, and how the 
subject shoold be treated. The results of most careful, persevering, and judicious 
studies on the s^mt have Iveeu put together and presented to the reader with quite 
unusual ability and skill. CLEMENT.S R. MARKHAM 


Honolulu Folklore, Westervelt. 

legends of Old Honoluht. Collecteil and translated from the Hawaiian 
by VV. D. Westervelt. Boston, Geo. H. Ellis Co.; London, Constable and ■§» 
Co., Ltd., 1915. 

The beautiful island ou which Honolulu, the capital of the islands we call the- 
.Sandwich Islands, but called by the Americans by the collective niune of Hawaii 
from the name of the largest of the gi'oup, stands, is composed of two ranges of' 
volcanic hills separated by a wide valley. Honolulu itself is situated on the south 

side of the island, near the eastern end of a wide bay, looking tow’ards the west; 

and whether the name menu “sheltered hollow” or “abundance of peace,” it is at 
the present day er|uaily justified. Almost every spot about it has l>eon celebrated' 
ill the ancient traditions of the deeds of go<U and men. These traditions Mr. 
Westervelt has set himself to collect, and has printed them in several Hawaiian 
periodicals, and reprinted them here. 

At the time of the discovery of these islands they were inhabited by a branch 
of the Polynesian race, a gifted people, but voluptuous, restless, and cruel. The 
origin of the race is still to seek. The author is an adherent of the theory of 

Judge Fornander, who hold that the people were Aryans from India or Arabia. 

This would t.ake much proving to bring conviction ; and nothing that has yet been 
offered ns evidence approaches the point of proof. On the other hand, there is little 
doubt of a very large Malay element, whatever its relation to the other components 
of the race. The subject rotpiires very careful research at the hands of a well- 
cqnippcil authrojiologist: it cannot Iw decided oflfliaud by the authority of Fornander,. 
or by any superficial observations. Only a student with the pei-scvemnce, the. minute 
care for details, and the skill and tact to perceive and follow up every possible 
clue, such as Dr. Rivers possesses, con successfully investigate the problem. 

Meanwhile to assume that any of these legends are to be trusted as history 
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•is to lean on a broken reed. Not one of them can fjc acccptc<l without rigonnis 
examination. Many of tliose here given are variations on worlii-wido themes. Wo 
are familiar elsewhere with the incidents of water obtained by striking the rock 
(p. 35), the api)cn.sing of monster guarils (p. 42), the water of life (p. 38). the 
clever thief (p. 148), the child horn from an egg (p. 205), and so on. The stories are 
on the whole well told. How closely they render the originals is another qne.->tiou, 
on which we have no means to form an opinion, save the fact that most of them 
are reprints from more or less “popular” journHl.-<. On p. 108 mi>ro than a jmge 
has been hy accident omittcsl before the paragraph licginniiig “ They began their 
watch.” It has been misplaced, l>eginning on p. lOt), line 3, and ending on p. 110, 
line a. 

Many of the illustrations frotn photographs arc clear though small; but how¬ 
ever well they reproduce individual sceuc-s they cannot give any idea of the exquisite 
venliirc and “atmosphere” of that happy climate, where the .snn is always shining 
and the softest showers for ever fill the land with blossom and with fruit. 

K. .SIDNKY IIAKTL.VXU. 


Mexico. Salazar. 

CrAnicn tie la ^iievrt KspuHtt, By Dr. F. Cervantes do .Suhuar. I’p. xxiv-f JQ 
843. Madrid : The Hispanic Society of America. 1911. YU 

The Hispanic Society of America has done a good work in publishing with eare 
and acenraev and distributing freely this important history of tlie con<|nest of Mexico, 
long missing, and discovcrctl in the innuiiscript department of the Biblioteca Nucioual 
at Madrid, by Mrs. Zelia Niittull in the spring of 1912. 

The learned Dr. Cervantes do Salazar was secretary to tbo Arohbisliop of 
Seville, and profes-sor of rhetoric in the university of Madrid, wlierc he had known 
Horimu Cortes, before proceetling to Mexico in 1551. There lie wn.s profe.<sor of 
rfaetorie, and later Hector of the University. He was appointed elimnieler of the 
city in 1.560 and dictl there in 1.571. Knowing many of the conquistadores still 
living there (.some of whom had written aeeounts wiiich he consulted), he was in 
possession of all the facts relating to the conquest, and hud a knowledge of per¬ 
sonalities and hmulitics that iniikes his narrative most s])iriteil and lifelike. The 
book reads almost like a translation of Prescott, without his errors, and is most 
valuable as the residt- of a balancol judgment, written sufficiently long after the 
c%’ents described to view them clearly and without prejudices. Herrera, a later 
historian, had the manuscri]it and used it freely for liis own work, truiiscribing whole 
eliaptcrs, whilst Salazar quotes a goo<l deal from Motoliniu and frtim Cortes’ letters, 
so that there is not much that is actually new. But he mursiiuls his ilctaiis well, 
adding much, and eontirros previous aeeoiiiits of the civilization of Mexico which 
some modern writers have tried to belittle. 

The chronicler begins with an account of the country and its pnxluctions, the 
inhabitants and tlieir customs. He says of the towns that, unlike those of other 
countries, they were not placed near the sea or rivers, but in high and rngge<l 
situations, difficult to reach and easy to defend. Kacb bouse was siirroinidcd by its 
own plot of sown land, and a town of 1,000 lionselioldcnt would cover four leagues. 
Dwellings were kept apart, so that tlnriiig an epidemic the infection might not 
.spread. The Spanish friars induced the [teojile, with great iliffienlty, to eoinc 
together into towns of closely built streets, where they could be more easily su}mt- 
vised. Treating of the cliaraclor of the Mexicans (.4ztees), Salazar says: “they 
“ were the worst of any Imliaos and always had boon as they came with tyranny 
“ and forcibly took all that the native Otomi jiosscssed.” At the same time, there 
were among them men of great judgment and eai>acitv, and the largo dominion was 
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kept !n good condition. Crimes were severely punished, all lived in peace and 
honesty, and their prince ■was reverenced. 

.Six languages were in use at Tacnba (a suburb of Mexico) : Mexican, Otomi, 
Gnata, Mozauii, Chuchume, and Chichimeca, but Mexican (Nahua) was the general 
medium of communication. “As in Latin and Spanish, some speak in a more 
“ cultivated way than others and Mexican and Tarasco give most scope for variety 
“ of expressions. Mexican is more suited to women than any other tongue." This 
would be from the many graceful turns and degrees of flattering courtesy that it 
|)ermits. 

Describing the doctors and wizards (p. 40), Salazar mentions that the latter 
could change themselves into animals, especially the tiger (^F. onea) and Icon 
(F. eoticolor). A leon, trying, to carry ofT a boy, was wounded by a Spaniard, who 
next day found tlie local wizard wounded in the same part. A century later the 
Dominican Gage describes instances known to himself in Guatemala of such animal 
changes, and they still occurred twenty years ago iu the State of Guerrero, in 
popular belief. 

The age of marriage was “ from 25 years old and upwaids, because it was 
“ found that if married younger, they and their chihlren were of little use for hard 
“ work, and strength was needed for portei'agc, as was the custom. The elder men 
“ say the people lived longer then and had less 8ickncs.s than now." There wns 
one principal, icgiiimate wife, and many other women, who were employed chiefly 
in weaving and making the garments which were part of the heavy tribute exacted 
from all. Olintetl, lord of Zacatami (between Zncapoaxtla and Texiutlau, near the 
town of Tlatlauhqni) had 30 wives, all in one large house, with more than a 
hundred other women to serve them, and he had 30,000 vassals. 

The conditions of service (p. 296) varie<l. There was an ioflnity of cultivators 
who contributed with their persons and possessions, either renting land from others 
and paying tribute in addition to the rent, or farming their inherited property and 
giving to Motezuma one tliii-d of the produce. The tenant class was worst off*, was 
much oppressed by the tax gatherers, and could only live in the poorest fashion. 
The nobles and lords were expected to spend their revenues chiefly at the Court, aud 
in case of war to bring large boilies of retainers. 

The great markets of the city of Mexico are described from the author’s own 
knowledge, with their vast concourse of people which he dared not euumerate os no 
one would believe who had )iot .seen it. Like other writers he dwells on the exquisite 
feather-work, such ns |)ortraits better than any paintings, or imitations of birds and 
flowers on which the workers would spend whole days without pausing, so absorbed 
were they iu placing each small feather perfectly. The goldsmith’s work was the 
marvel of the best Spanish goldsmiths, who could not understand how they accom¬ 
plished such things as a flsh with scales alternately of gold and silver, or a parrot 
that could move its head, wings, and tongue. 

Cortes's remarkable character is well shown throughout the story of the conquest 
—his diplomatic tact, dissimulation, power of physical endurance, attention to details, 
indomitable perseverance, fine judgment, curious mixture of religion and greed of 
gold, capacity for bluiT, for controlling his men and for saying the right thing at 
critical moments—all the qualities neetlful for such an enterprise were his. 

The chronicle gives the whole story of the conquest until after the siege of 
Mexico, but is unfinished, ending with the heading of a chapter. Indexes of the 
names of persons and places (which vary so often in writings of that period), and 
a careful introduction by M. Magalldn, ^d to the value of this most interesting 
work. It is to be hoped that an adequate translation into English may be 
made. A. C. BRETON. 
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Sooiologry : Religion. Dnrkheim, 

The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: a Study in Religious Sociology. IQ 
By finite Dnrkheim. Tninslated from the French by .Joseph Wanl Swain, TU 

London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., N.D. (1915). 15s. net. 

Professor Dnrkheim’a imiwrtant work on Les Formes Elfmentnires de la Vie 
Religieuse : Le Systems Totfmir/ue en Australia, was reviewed in these pages in June 
1913. The present volume is a translation, which, so far ns I have tested it, is 
acenrute and idiomatic. It gives an admirable notion of the distinguished author’s 
clarity of diction and logio.al sequence of thought; and it ought to re.sult in making 
the l>ook more widely known in this country. Concerning the work il.self 1 have 
nothing to add to what I have already said in the review above meutioiied nnd in 
Ritual nnd Belief (Williams and Norgate, 1914). E. SIDNEY IIARTL.-VND. 


Archaeology: Palaeolithio Art. SoUas. 

Ancient Hunters and their Modern Represeutatires. . By W. .1. Nollas, CQ 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. London : Mncniillnii & Co. 1915. Pp. xxiv +591. uU 
Figs. 314. 

The first edition of Professor S<illas’ U>ok, Ancient Hunters, wa.s reviewuil in 
Max, 1912, 109, by the present writer. In the preface Professor Sollas expresses 
rep^ret that the first edition was so soon exhausted. Prchlstorians, on the contrary, 
will find it a matter for satisfaction that a new and enlarged edition of this indis¬ 
pensable work has been forthcoming so soon. It must nndouljicdiy have occasioned 
much lalwnr to the author, but we may he sure that this has been a “labour of 
love,” and not an irksome task, or the subject would not lie presciitwl to ns with 
such charm. 

The magnitude and importance of the additions which have been made in the 
second edition can best be tinderstood by stating that the pages havu increased from 
416 to 591, and the figures from 235 to 314. 

Among the new points, one may note that, on the controversy which has 
arisen with regard to the restoration of Eoanthropus, Professor .Sollas 8np|)orts 
Dr. Smith Woodward’s reading of the evidence. 

On the subject of the eoliths. Professor Sollas coutinues to lend his powerful 
support to the sceptical side. But he selects two examples of the “ rostro-carinates,” 
with certain other flints (which are not described in detail) from tho mid-glacial 
sands of Ipswich as tho types of a problematical “ Anglian ” industry at the base 
of the Palasolithic scries. The page-aud-a-(piarter devoted to the subject seem a 
little inadequate for the establishment of a new industry of such dramatic import, 
especially as it implies an apparent inconsistency with our author's attitude towartls 
the “ rostro-cariuates ” in general. 

In the first edition Professor Sollas held that the Mesvinian was the oldest- 
known human industry, but in tho present edition our author (following Professor 
Commout) comes to the conclusion that this was l>ascd upon an error of determina¬ 
tion in the dating of the overlying industries, and that the Me.sviniaii flakes are 
certainly not older than Upper Acheulian. The present writer drew attcutioii to 
this error in 1905 (Journ. Anthr. Inst., Vol. xxxv, p. 341, footnote), bnt did noi 
venture to go so far as Profe.ssor Commout has done. 

Such occasional errors of deteriniiiatiun do not di.scredit the established succession 
of the Palatolithic industries. The mass of evidence so ably brought together by 
Prtrfessor Sollas should convince even tho most sceptical of the reality of the 
Palteolithic evolution. 

There is little doubt that it is the instability of the nomenclature which has 
largely caused the subject to appear confused to the onlooker. The singularly 
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iinhappy change in the application of the term “AcLoulian” is a notable instance. 
The Anrignacian, too, has during the last ten years absorbed much that was formerly 
eallcd Lower Solutrian. Such changes are necessarily somewhat confusing. 

In the previous review considerable doubt was expressed almnt the supposed 
Anrignacian date of the Cave frescoes. Many of these are referred to the Magda- 
loniau epoch in the new edition. 

Aneitnt Iluntert is not only a very full and up-to-date compendium of the 
continental evidencc-s but, as already said, the subject is mode fascinating by the 
manner—most admirable in every way—in which it is presented. 

S. UAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Accessions to the Library op the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
(Donor indicatfd in parentheses.) 

The Gravels of East Anglia. By T. McKeuny Hughes, F.R.S. Cambridge C4 
University Press. 1*. net. (Publishera.) wl 

Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities from Adichanallur and Perumbair. By 
Alexander Rea, F..S.A. 9^ x 6. 49 pp. 13 Plates. 2s. 3d. (Superintendent, Govt. 
Press, Madras.) 

The Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities, Cata¬ 
logue Raisonnf. By Robert Bruce Foote, F.G.S., F.R.A.I., M.V.I. 262 pp. 3s. 
(Superintendent, Govt. Press, Ma<lras.) 

Xotes on the Fenland. By T. McKeuny Hughes, F.R.S. With a Description 
of the .Sheppea Man. By A. Macalister. Cambridge University Press. 6d. net. 
(Publishers.) 

Legends of Gods and Ghosts (^Hawaiian Mythology). Collected and Translated 
from the Hawaiian. By W. D. Westcrrelt. X 5. 263 pp. Illustrations in 

Colour. Constable and Co., LUl. Is. 6d. net. (Publishers.) 

The Language Families of Africa. By A. Werner. X 5. 149 pp. and 

Map. S.P.C.K. 3*. 6d. net. (tIic Publishers.) 

The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India. By R. V. Russell, 
I.C.S., assisted by Kai Bahailnr Hira Lai. 4 Vols. 8^ X 5J. xx 4- 417 pp. ; 
540 pp.; 589 pp.; 608 pp. 3 Maps. 127 Illustrations. Macmillan and Co. 42<. 
uet. (The Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces.) 

Fryer's East India and Persia. Vol. III. 9 x 6. 233 pp. Hakluyt Society 
(W. Crooke, Esq.) 

Neolithic Dewponds and Cattleways. By A. J. Hubbard, M.D., and G. Hubbard, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 3rd edition. lOj^ X 7]-. Illustrated. Longmans, Green and Co. 
is. 6d. net. (The Publishers.) 

The British Dominions Year Booh, 1916. Edited by E. Salmon and J. Worsfold. 
333 pp. Illustrated. (British Dominions General Insurance.) 

A Bornu Almanac for the Year A.D. 1916 (=A.H. 1334 and part of 1335). 
By P. A. Benton. 7} X 4J. 119 pp. 2s. 6d. net. (Humphry Milfonl.) 

La Piletn A. Benaojan. {MMnga.) {Espagne.) Par TAbbc H. Breuil, le 
Dr. II. Obennaier ct le Colonel Willoughby Veruer. 14]^ X 11. 62 pp. Plan. 

22 Plates. 26 Illustrations in text. Imprimerie Artistique. Vve. A. Chdne. 
(L’Institut de Pal^outologic Humaine.) 

Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durbar, 1911. An Illustrated 
Selection of the Principal Exhibits. 13]- x 10. 164 pp. 74 Plates. Archaiological 
.Survey of India. 30r. (Superintendent Govt. Printing, India.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt; Folklore. Witli Plate F. Hildburgh. 

Notes on some Cairene Personal Amulets. Jiy JV. L. IUldburgh. CQ 

In Mak, 191.5, 102, r descrilted n number of personal anmlctij, in use at Ufc 
Cairo, dependent primarily for their supposed virtues aj>on qualities inherent in the 
materials of which they are composG«l. The objects shown on the plate accoin- 
panyiiig the present article are, for the most jiart, in contradistinction to those 
amnlets, dependent for their supposed virtues primarily upon qanlitics which have 
been imparted to them by artificial means. Wliile a number of the specimens of the 
present plate are of silver, to the nse of which, as I have indicated (/or. r/V.) 
preservative virtues are attributed, the cinployineut of those objects ns amulets is, 
I think, probably due more to the forms into which the silver has Ijccii wrought 
than to the nse of the metal. Tho specimens have l>ecn selected from the same 
series as those previously described, ami iny information rei'arding them was obtained 
from the same, or from similar, informants. 

Fig. 1.—Silver broocli, in tlie form of a kind of merman, a male of a sort of 
sea>creatnrc, half huinau, half fish-shape<l, which may be of cither scs. This creatnro 
raises its body partially out of tho water and calls out ns if for help, then draws 
l>eneatli the surface people who arc foolish enough to approach and to try to assist 
it. Its likeness is quite commonly represented in or ui>on personal ornaments, which 
then are, in most (perhaps nil) of the examples I have ol^scrved, of silver, with tho 
intention of repelling the attacks of eviKworking supernatural licings. Such orna¬ 
ments are, 1 have been told, generally to he worn by women or children ; occasiou- 
ally, but comparatively rarely, by men. They were sahl to be used by women 
especially during illness, and (according to one inforiuunt) more particularly during 
pregnancy (t.e., at a time when a woman is believed to 1>e peculiarly susceptible to 
malevolent attacks). As 1 have already pointed out (loc. cit.), a number of close, 
sometimes complete, similarities exist between some moderu Cairene amnlets and 
some amulets still, or until recently, in use among European peoples having a Latin 
culture. It is, therefore, not strange to find the fish-like creatures of the Cairene 
amulets having their close counterparts in the sircn-formcsl ornaments of Italy* and 
the sirenes (including triton-shaped orunmeuts) of Spainf, employed as preaervativo 
against tho evil eye. The creature of the present s|)ecimcn has, it may be observed, 
a splendid moustache and a peculiarly inodcrii-lookiug coiffure, while the upper part 
of his body appears to be clothed in a jacket of eastern type; the position of his 
left arm and hand is reminiscent of that of tho corresponding members of the comb¬ 
bearing European sirens, although it may possibly be due to (or have been modified 
by) the belief in an image of the hand as a warder-off of evil. 

Fig. 2.—Silver pendant; an upward-pointing crescent to which seven pendant 
bells (compare Max, 1915, 102, p. 177) are attached. On one side is an unclothed 
female creature of the kind described above, while on the reverse are engraved 
“ Bisniillah ” and “ Allah [? is the Lord].” 

Fig. 3.—Silver gilt downward-jminting crescent, engraved on one face with a 
pair of semi-human (?) sea-ercaturcs and with names of God, and on the reverse 
with inscriptions in honour of God. 

Fig. 4.—Small soapstone fish, with a hole for suspension. An image of a fish 
is a favourite Cairene protection against the evil eye. 

• A 0 F. T. Elworthy, The Util Bye, pp. 356 tegq., and Q. Bellncci, Catalego Deeerittito, Amvlftl 
Jtaliani, Pemgia, 1898, Tablet XIJ, for some notes on these. 

t See my “Xotes" and “Further Notes” on “Spanish Amalcts," in jf\ilk-lAtre, Vol. XVII, p. 4fi3, 
and Vol. XXIV, p. 71. 
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Fig. •'>.—Convcutionaliscil fiali, formcHl of n rich bliia gluasy material, pierced 
with five holes. (Another similar object, obtained with this one, hns four holes.) 
Objects made of this material,* of various forms (some of which are described 
below), generally roughly shaped und seemingly always pierced with a scries of 
holes, arc very favourite and common children’s protections, at Cairo, against the 
evil eye; they may be worn by tho child 8us|>eudcd from the hair, attachod to 
the cap, on cords with other amulets, or in some other way. Generally, but not 
invariably, they are worn without metal mountings. 

Fig. 6.—Six-pointed object, formed of tho blue glassy material, with four holes. 
The object seems to represent the double-triangle (sometimes known in Europe as 
the Seal of Solomon), a protective design very commonly to be found represented in 
or upon iMohummedan amulets and objects needing to be guarded, although tho 
|>oaitiou8 of tho holes (excepting the central one) do not correspond to tho divisions 
formed by the crossings of tho edges of the triangles. 

Fig. 7.—Circnlar object, of a blue glassy material (or of blue-glaseed pottery), 
with seven holes, monnted ns a pendant in a silver frame with five small dependent 
objeots. The disposition of the holes in this specimen snggests that its form is a 
conventionalized dorivalion of the donble-trianglo noted under Fig. 6. 

Fig. 8.—Circular object resembling a wheel, of the blue glassy material, with 
seven holes. Its form suggests that it may possibly represent a further step in 
oonventionalized objects derived from tho donble-trinnglc. 

Fig. 9.—Open hand, of the bluo glassy material, pierced with four holes. 
Images of an open hand are very commonly used, at Cairo, for protection against 
tho evil eye, both as personal and as house amulets. 

Fig. 10.—Open hand, similar to that of Fig. 9, bnt liaving five holes. 

Fig. II.—Flat silver hand (with a finger in the place of the thumb), with 
outspread fingers, inscribed “ Allah.” Formerly a part of a porsonal ornament, aud 
liaving small dependent objects attached to throe of the fingers. 

Fig. 12.—Small pendant of carnclian, in the form of a highly-conventionalized 
open hand. 

Fig. 13.—Small pendant open hand, of n greyish soft stone. 

Fig. 14.—\yhite' metal arm with open hand, arranged for suspension ; in form 
it is very similar to laigo wooden amulets placed on house-fronts. Although it 
resembles, and possibly was originally rondo to serve ns, a Christian votive offering, 
it was described to me, and not improbably was used, as an amulet against the 
evil eye. 

Fig. 15.—Silver pendant in form of a pointed loop, with a small dependent bell 
within it, and five similar bolls snspeudod from its lower edge. To be worn by a 
child os a protection against evil supcruaturul beings. Although I was given to 
understand that its protective value lay in the silver of wliich it is made, 1 am 
inclined to bolicvo that that valne lies largely in the Bound produced by the little 
bells, and perhaps, to a certain extent, in the form of the loop, a form which may, 
I think, (mssibly bare phallic associations. 

Fig. 16.—Silver pendant, similar in typo and purpose to tiiat of Fig. 16, bnt 
liaving a ring in the place of the pointed loop. Several of the small bells are 
missing. 

Fig. 17.—Silver gilt bead ornament, pierced in such a manner as to show the 
word “ Ma'shallah.” Said to be worn for relief against headache. 

Fig. 18.—Silver pendant having a form somewhat resembling that of an arrow¬ 
head ; in the upper half is an opening seemingly prepared to receive a piece of 

* This material greatly resembles the glaze applied by the ancient Egyptians to some of their 
ceramic objects, inclnding many amulets. 
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atone; on either face of the pointed part is tJio word “ Allah.” Seven small 
tinkling' objects are hung from the triangular part, and one is within the circular 
opening behind the place for the stone. The pendant is formed of pieces of sheet 
metal, and, being hollow, perhu])s may enclose some protective abject or inscrilHid 
paper. The form of the specimen, one frequently found in Cairene amulets, has, 

I was told, a protective value. 

Fig. 19.—Ornament formed of a dark reddish glass; of foreign manufacture. 
Said (by a native dealer in imported goods) to be a favourite amulet, among the ‘ 
Hcalouins, for tl»c relief of troubles affecting the throat. Since simihu-ly-ahupcd orna¬ 
ments made of glasses of other colours were said to have similar properties, I think 
that ]>ossibly the form of the object, causing it to resemble somewhat a suction of 
the throat, has led to its selection for tbo purpose moiitioiicd. 

Fig. 20.—Charm against colds, commonly used, principally for children, among 
the Hedouin villagers near Cairo. It consists of a piece of the Imif of n palm 
which has been planted by a man who has died and whoso property is in his 
” children’s hands,” cut before snnrise and (in order to secure the best results) 
prcfonibly on a Satunlny, inscribed with certain forniulm (partly magical, partly 
from the Koran, I was told), and thou ’folded so that it may he carried easily. 
When in use, it is hung fnmi the patient’s neck, generally protected by a wrapping 
of some kind. 


Adue.voum. 

Figs. 21a and 21b. —Pair of stones, said to be used to make lovo-potions. One 
stone is a piece of thick, dark greenish slate ; the other is a thick, flat, roughly elliptical 
piece of the black stone used as a touclistoiio at Cairo. Similar ])airs having the pro¬ 
perties of this pair were said to be rather rare. According to the informant from whom 
the stones wore obtained, and In whoso famil}' they were said to Imre been preserved 
for several generations, the black stone was to be rubbed, within water, in the 
hollow of the slate, in order to cause tbo water to acquire the virtue of producing 
a state of love in a person swallowing it. My informant could give me no fnrtlicr 
details as to the mctho<l of employment of the stones, nor any reason for their 
supposed properties; he seemed to regard their use as a business for women, and 
to be trying to give the impression that he himself know too much to bolievo in such 
things. W. L. HILDBURGH. 


Fenwick. 

53 


East Africa. 

Note on aome Nandi Remedies. -By Norman P. Fenwick. 

The Nandi make use of portions of many trees, shrubs, herbs, <&c. as 
medicines. Somo of those medicines are ns follows :— 

Headache .—Somo bark of a tree named tendwet is boiled in water after having 
been shredded and well pounded. The decoction is then given to the sick person 
to drink. 

Paint in the Heart .—The patient is given a piece of the root of menjeiyuet to 
chow and spit out (but not to swallow) while drinking a decoction of tendwet bark 
prepared as for cure of headache. 

Blackwater Fever .—A large quantity of cheroliet root is scraped and boiled in 
water for two or three hours together with n small quantity of well shredded scyet 
bark. Natomiet root is taken, scraped, and kneaded in cold water. It is mixed 
then with the decoction of seyet and cheroliet and with milk from which all the 
cream has been removed, and is then given to the patient. 

The immediate result is violent vomiting and purging. 

Constipation .—.1 small piece of the root of kapkarasiet is chewed. 

(Forms of any Species .—Usuot root is dried in the Are and the bark i>eeled 
off it. 
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BoOgoniet bemex are dried, ground fine, and tlien eaten together with the usuet. 

As n substitute for boHgoniet lierries may be used berries of sagatetek prepared 
in a similar roaiiner, or sikumariet root, which is roasted in the fire. 

Snakebite .—A piece of the hnrd inner bark of ikomict, taken from the base of 
tho trunk, is scraped into a powder, and chiberenet root is pounded and boiled for 
a long while. 

A little of the powder of Ikoiniet bark is rnbbcd into the wound and some is 
chewed together with fresh ehibereiiet leaves and spat out. Next, the decoction of 
chiberenet root is drunk and mure of tho powder is beaten up with an egg and 
swallowed. 

To complete the cure the snficrer must have sexual intercourse with a woman 
at once. 

Gouorrhaa .—Boot of senetwet is cleaned, beaten, and boiled for an hour together 
with l^eiyuot bark whieh has been shredded. Liipotnet root is cleaned, Iieaten, and 
boiled and the two decoctions are then mixed together and drunk. 

Small-pox .—Leaves of batkawet are ponnded and soaked in water, and leaves of 
siseyat are rnblieil well in the hands. The two are then mixed together and the 
patient washed with the solution. He must then go to the Orkoiyo (the paramount 
chief and principal witch doctor of the Nandi), who alone can complete tho cure. 

As a preventive charm against small-pox, the leaves of membetiet are poundeil 
and steeped in water and the man washes himself iu tlie solution, afterwards hanging 
in his hut the bark of membetiet, together with ororiet leaves. 

When setting out on a journey, if a Nandi wishes to render himself secure 
against small-pox he chews tho leaves of those two plants, spits them into his hands 
and rubs them on his head. He then burns some bark of membetiet and rubs the 
ash into seven small incisions which be has made, one in the centre of his forehead, 
one oil tho forehead over each eye, one on the outside of each forearm, and one on 
each shin. 

In some coses these medicines are prepared when there is no immediate need 
for them and put aside for use when occasion arises. For instance, tho above cure 
for snakebite is nsnallv kept ready, owing to the long time which it takes to prepare. 
In every cose in which a decoction is mode, it is sot aside to get cold liofore being 
drunk by tho patient. 

The knowledge of those and other specifics is shored by many members of the 
tribe and is not confined to tho orkoi and kipsakein (witch-doctors), though certain 
medicines and treatments (usually, if not always, of a magical nature) are known 
only to them ; as, for example, in the cose of small-pox, the patient must go to the 
Orkoiyo to be cured. 

Tho use of the above medicines is unaccompanied by magical ceremonies of any 
kind. 

The man on whose information this note is based is named Mabruki Arap Eurur, 
and is a member of the Kipasiso clan. 

Of the native trees and other plants mentioned I have been able as yet to 
ascertain tho European names of only five, viz.:— 

Senetwet= Cassia didimobotrya. 

Lapotuets Solatium campylanthum. 

Usuet=..4rifma sp. 

Menjeiyuct=/Rdtgoyera sp. 

Lameiyuet=Ai»ienia amerieana f 

NORMAN P. FENWICK. 
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Obituary. Haddon. 

Sir Laurence Gomme. Jiy A. C. Haddon. EI 

George Laurence Goramc was horn in Ilamincrsmitli in 1853, nnd wafl 
educated mainly at the City of Xiondon School, which lie left at an early age. 
After a short period of time in the employment of a railway company, he entered 
the service of the Fulham District Board of Works, and later that of the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works. When the London County Council was estahlished ho 
joined the Comptroller’s Departuiont, then ho wn,s made head of the Statistical 
Department, nnd in 1900 was appointe<l Clerk to the Council, which office ho held 
until last March. In 1875 he married Alice Bertha Merck, who also Itccamn a 
distinguishe<l folklorist. They had seven sons, who are 'still living. He was knighted 
in 19! 1, Sir Ivaurence live<l a very strenuous life, atid there can ho no donht that 
the illness which carried him off on Fehruary 24th was brought on by overwork. 
Such is the bare record of a life devoted to municipal service, the depth anil 
scope of which is known only to those who have an iutimato knowledge of the 
operatious of the London County Council. Sir Laurence was not merely a 
conscientious official, but ho was always on the side of progress and broad views 
of policy, and not a few of the new departures or experiments in municipal affairs 
were due to his initiative. 


Now that Sir Laurence can j»o longer instruct us along the lines which ho has 
iu a ]>cculinr sense mmle his own, wo may enquire what has liecn his particular 
ooiitribution to anthropology. 

The small but important book, Elhnologi/ in Folklore, 1892, may lie described 
as an attempt to introduce more scientiiic methods into the study of folklore, and 
thereby cause it to rank with the modern treatment of ethnological data. In it he 
says, “ The most important fact to note in the examination of each fragment of 
“ foklore is the point of arrested development. ... If the incoming civilisations 
“ flowing over lower levels of culture in any given area have Ijoen many, there will 
“ be ns many stages of arrestment in the folklore of that area” (pp. 11, 12). 
Iii following out this argument he points out that tn'o primary linos of arrested 
development can be traced iu British folklore, the one that of a savage non-Aryan 
culture which wn.s arrested by the culture of Aryan-speaking peoples ; the other was 
the culture of these immigrants, which was arrested by the conflict between Paganism 
and Christianity (p. 14). The book is mainly an expansion of this argument. 

The methodisatiou of folklore was carried further in the valuable essay “ On 
“ the Method of Determining the Value of Folklore as Ethnological Data” {lieport 
of British Association, 1896, p. 626). Sir Laurence took os his example of method 
flre-rites and ceremonies iu the British Islands. In his “ Conclusion,” he says, 
“ After the work of classification and comparison is completed for any one custom, 
there are further conditions before the first results of comparison can l>o properly 
and finally accepted. One of these conditions imposes the necessity for proving 
” that the fire customs which have by the application of the comparative method 
“ been identified with the fire customs of the early tribal system of Aryan peoples 
” shall, upon examination, be found to be associated with other customs which, upon 
” classification and comparison, can be identified with the .A.ryan inhabitants of these 
“ islands. This work is, of course, a matter of time and further re.search, and wo 
“ can only accept the conclusion I have drawn in this report as preliminary to the 
“ final results whenever they be obtained ” (p. 655). It does not appear that 
the method of study Sir Laurence suggested, which was further advocated in his 
Folklore as an Historical Science (pp. 165)f), has been seriously taken up for 
British folklore, but iu principle it is cs.scntially similar to that which has been 
carried out by Dr. Rivers in his History of Melanesian Society (1914), with a 
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wealth of sociological detail which strongly appealed to Sir Laurence. In the same 
paper Sir Laurence suggested the employment of a diagrana, which he termed “ the 
ethnological test-figure,” hut this suggestiou appears to have been dropped. 

In Folklore ax an Historical Science (1908) it is shown how pure history is 
intimately related to folklore at many stages, but this relationship has Iteen ignored 
by both historian and folklorist (p. xii). “ Without analysis we cannot properly 
“ arrive at a clossificntion; without classification we cannot work oat the association 
“ of survivals. . . . Custom, rite, and belief treated in this fashion become veri- 

tabic monuments of history—a history too ancient to have been recorded iu script, 
“ too much an essential port of the folk-life to have been lost to tradition ” 
(pp. 169, 170). “Not only is it necessary to ascertain the proper position of each item 
“ of folklore in tho cnltnre area in which it is found, but it is also necessary to ascer- 
“ tain its scientific relationship to other items found in the same area; and I have 
“ protested against the too easy attempt to proceed upon the comparative methorl. 
“ Before wo can compare we must be certain that we are comparing like quantities ” 
(p. xiii). Two examples are given to “serve as a warning against tho too general 
“ acceptance of tho custom and belief of savage and barbaric races as identical with 
“ tho custom and belief of early or primitive man. Such identification is in the main 
“ correct. . . . Corajmrative folklore, then, to bo of value, must be based upon 
“ scientific principles ” (pp. 176, 177). “A custom or lielief exists as a living force 
“ before it sinks back into the position of a survival. It is the lingering effect of 
“ this living force which helps to preserve it for so many ages, and in the midst of 
“ such adverse circumstances, as a snrvival among other customs and beliefs existing 
“ under a different living force. It is not possible, therefore, to ascertain the origin 
“ of enstom or belief in survival except ns a fragment of tho social institution to 
“ which it originally Imlouged ” (pp. 3(M, 303). “ In India primitive economics and 

“ religion go hand iu hand os ]>art of tho village life of tho people ; in England 
“ primitive economics and survivals of old religious, which we call folklore, go 
“ band in hand as part of the village life of tho people. And it is not in the pro- 
“ vince of students to separate one from tho other when they are considering tlie 
“ question of origin ” (p. 360). 

Sir Laurence’s love of Loudon and his keen historical sense led him to study the 
histoiy of London and its institutions, which his ethnological bias enabled him to deal 
with along original lines. Apart from the more technical aspects of municipal affairs, 
ho ]iid)lished two memorable books which supplement each other— T/ic Governance 
of London: Studies on the place occupied bp London in English Institutions (1907), 
and London (1914). 

The main points made iu these books are (in the author’s own words) that the 
Romans administered Britain when it was inhabited by Celtic Britons who were iu 
tlic tribal stage of political evolution; tho Romans themselves ’were in an advanced 
stage of imperial politics ; while tho English who conquered the Celtic tribesmen 
and the Roman cities were in the same tribal stage of political life as their Celtic 
opponents. These are the essential factors in the early history of Loudon, and their 
influence upon each other have to be traced. Loudon was originally a stronghold of 
tho Celts where a cult was pracrised of tho Celtic deities Lud and Bclinus, and 
the anomalous treatment of London by the Romans is explained by the predominance 
of this Celtic element. Londinium was no doubt in tho position of a municipium, 
and not a colonia like Lincoln, York, or Gloucester. It was thus a city of the 
Em))irc, a«id not merely a city of Roman Britain ; it was built on a Roman road 
which connected it with Rome as the centre of the Empire. All that Lundinium 
contains by way of contribution to tho fnll history of London comes from Roman law 
and the Roman constitution. When Roman London was freed from the sovereignty 
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of Rome, Uum Celtic influence asserted its dominating force and hel]icd to make (mst- 
Komnn London a primary institution of the country. Roman Ixindon, thus influenced, 
in its torn dominnte<l the inner working of inediiuvul London, and in its essence 
dominates modern London. Ivondoa constitutionally never appears in Anglo-,Suxon 
history at all; it appears as n fortifie<I hulwnrk against the invaders of the country, 
hut it asserts rights against Anglo-Saxon laws and owns no formal .allegiance to an 
external sovereign power, and no Anglo-.Saxon king granted it a constilnlion. The 
Danes were kept out of London until London accepted them ns overlonls. The 
Noionans were kept out of London until they entered hy agreement. In Norman 
and Inter times London as a chartered city has once more un external sovereign to 
whom it owes its constitution, but at the siune time there was a fierce conflict with 
the monarohs who granted it charters; Korinun London must have received from 
Anglo-Saxon London strange and strong rights of iudcpcndencc which Anglo-Saxon 
London could only have built up out of its Roman predecessor. Sir Laurence 
develops this thesis in a masterly manner, showing great insight in his interpretation 
of doenmeuts, and topographical and other data. 

There are many other aspects of past and present social life in which Sir 
Laurence took a keen interest and to which he contributed illuminating ideas, hut 
enough has been tpioted to indicate the general treud of his thought, which was 
Ituckcd up by a wide range of learning. It is obvious that had he l>ccn able to 
enjoy the leisure that ho had so well earned wo might have expeuted yet greater 
contributions to historical folklore. 

Sir Ijaurence was a member of several learned societies, in most of which ho 
had held office. At the time of his death he was prcsidoiit-cicct of tlie Anthropo¬ 
logical Section of the British Association, lie was as ready to impart information 
as to receive it; he was catholic in his sympathj', and always welcomed the results 
of investigations in departments of anthropology other than those which he more 
particularly studied. It is a terrible blow for his friends to feel that no longer can 
they have converse or correspondence with so cheery and suggestive a comrade. 

ALFRED C. IIADDON. 


Egypt. Giuffrlda-Ruggeri. 

A Few Notes on the Neolithic Egyptians and the Ethiopians. CC 

Ry V. Giuffrida-Kuggcri, I’nirrrsity of li'aplet. WW 

Were the iieolitliic Egyptians identical with their successors ? Professor Navillo 
says they were: “La tril)U qui, cn possession dii enivre, sVst etablio dans la vallee 
“ du Nil, an dcssoiis de la jireinicre cattirncte, ct «iui inClce aiix indigenes neolitliiques, 
“ a ])roihiit la civilisation des Pliuraons efait ufricainc et j’ajonte ciminitiqiie, car le.s 
“ rccherches ntteiitives du Dr. Elliot Smith no Ini out revcle anctine difterence enire 
“ les cranes des priinitifs et ceux des dynasties thinites.”* This tribe, which mami- 
factured and nac<l copper tools, was still prtslyimstic, and if it really followwl the 
jackal “Apiiatn” in its descent down the Nile,t it was another wave of Ethiopians 
coni])arahIe to the preceding neolithic wave. But they may have liecii the same 
neolithic ]tcoplc of Upper Egypt who had found a means tif olituiiiing eopiwr from 
the neighbouring mines of .Sinai, which would explain the ahsence of great anthro¬ 
pological difl'ercnccs between tlio more ancient predynuslie skulls mid those more 
recent, inchuliiig those of the first dynasties. 

But things change when wo get to the cud of the 3rtl dynasty, when inninmi- 


• Navillc, E., “L'crigine africnine de la civilisation EKyinicnne." Iterar urrAeo/vgigtie, I»13, 
11, p. 56. 

f Navillc believes they came with copper from the snuth of Abyssinia, which 1 cannot 

think probable. Navillc, K., ‘‘ IjC passage ile l.i pierrH au metal eii Kgypte.” Arcfiim mloft 
d’AitiArojjvlugie jfniralr. T. I (19H), n. 1-2, p. .18. 
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ficiktion and a whole new era begins, that of the Pyramid builders. The piusikiigc 
which seems so bnisque in Upper Egypt, can only be explained, according to Naville, 
by admitting that a slow chauge has taken place in Tx>wer Egypt. The anthropo¬ 
logical exponent of this change is found in the series of Gissa (4tb, 5th, and 6th 
dynasties) of Lower Egypt and in otlier and later scries in Upper Egypt. 

Comparing those series with Predynastic Egyptians we find the latter more 
dolichocephalic^ more prot/nalhous, and more platpirhinian," tlnis justifying the 
opinion that the prehistoric series were, at least to a large extent, made up of 
Ethiopians, and that afterwiu^ls a great infiltratiou in the opposite direction took 
plnce ; this infiltration must have been fed from the near east, that is from .Syria, 
the peninsula of Sinai, and the North Arabian coast, territories already occupietl by 
the Mcditcn-nncan race, i.c., by Jyeucodenns. Nevertheless, because the Loucodenns 
crossed with the Ethiopians, there still remained some characteristics of Ethiopian 
affinities in the Egyptian people ; especially visible to themselves was the colour of 
their skin, so tliat they noticed the difference between themselves and the Libyans, 
and called these latter Tehcntt, which means “ pale yellow.”! 

Navillo tells us that on .a monument attributed to the let dynasty is to lie found 
a representation of the triumph over the Ann which became a traditional fete, the 
Ann being represented by n kneeling African prisoner.^ Now the Egyptians of the 
historic epoch called their predecessors, the primitives, by the name of Ann, of which 
the Aitu Sett were the inhabitants of Nubia w'ho lived on the banks of the Nile. 
Tradition tells us that Horus represents Lower Egypt and Set Upper Egypt,§ and 
as Lower Egypt is said to have been victorious, what Navillo says to the contrary] 
can only refer to the anterior descent of the Ethiopians. 

Tho popniatious comprised under the generic name of Anu which Navillo con¬ 
siders ns tho Huinitos who occnpiokl North and East Africa were ))ossibly Ethiopians, 
first descending victoriously from the South, then defeated by Homs; therefore it is 
evident that the defeat of this people, correctly represented as African, may indicate 
the moment at which took place the brusque change in Upper Egypt spoken of by 
Naville. 

Another point to modify is this: ” Les recherches du Ur. Elliot Smith out 
ctablie dcfinitivemenl ce qu’avant lui le Dr. Fonqnct, le Dr. Lortet et d’uutres 
“ avaicut affirmc ; e’est qno I’Egyptien de la periodo neolitliiquc n'est point un negre, 
“ it appartient au type caucasique ” ; this is too hurried a conclusion, his not being 
a Negro does not necessarily mean be is a Caucasian; neither can Elliot Smith 
affirm that there is not a difference between the neolithic Egyptian and the white 
man, as he agrees with me in placing the Pretlynastics with the Ethiopians,^ and the 
Ethiopians are certainly uot Negroes, but neither are they a Mediterntnean jmople. 

* It is for this reason that Uaciver, D. R., and Wilkin, A., in Libgan jYetes, London, 1901, 
p. 107, wrote: “ In face of these results it is impossible any longer to mointaiu the view that tho 
“ Prehistoric Egyptians were Libyans”, a conclusion I have lately confirmed : UiuSrida-Ruggeri, V., 
“Were the Predymistie Egyptians Libyans or Ethiopians f” Man, 1915, 32, p. 56. In the printing 
of this note some errors occuired, f.g., p. 62, 1. 22 , for “fading away" read “farther away”; 
p. 66 , 1. 9, for “white stainod” rea»l “white skinned.” 

t Naville, E., “L'origine africaine," fcc, foe. eit., p. 60, “Tohennon rent dire Ics jaunes 
“ daires, cc qnc nous appclerions les hlancs.” 

! Idem, p. 63. 

§ Rmuui, A., Za rHigi^n BggptUnw, trad, franc., Paris. J907, p. 31, “sous cette appellation 
“ Ilanu ct Set, on percoit oomme uu 6 cho des ancieos souvenirs loiaitSs par ce tempts pri^storique 
“ dans loquel I’Bgyptc £tait partagiie cn deux royaomes bostilea Tun k I'autre.” Hero also it is 
stated that Set was the divinity of Upper Egypt. 

H Naville, E., “L'origine africaine,” Ac., foo. eit., p. 65. 

^ Elliot Smith, Q., “Profeasor OiuSrida-Buggeri’s Views on the Affinities of (he Egyptians.” 
Man, 1916, 41, p, 71. Elliot Smith never made use of the term “Caucasian." 
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It is in the degree of difference between the Ethiopians und the Mediteiraneuu 
peoples that wo arc not in accord, ns Elliot .Smith finds a closer affinity between 
the Mediterranean people and the Ethiopians* than l>etwecn the Moditemtnean people 
and the Blond Nordic, while I think tlie contrary. Such a]ipreciatioiis are always 
debatable, lieing dependent on personal jinlgmonts, and in all cases ought to lie 
examined in the light of the entire taxinomic classification. 

Onr taxinomic classification is mado up of a certain number of elementary 
species, which are divided into varieties and suli-vnrieties, that is to say, they are 
elementary species inasmuch as they all together form a “ collective ” species, but 
each is susceptible of subdivision, as Do Vries also admits. There is, therefore, no 
“ heterogeneous series of disparate elements ” in Homo sapiens indo~enropacHS, but 
a wealth of subrlivisions, while on the other hand Homo sapiens indo-africanus is a 
parallel species, but poor in siibdivisious, probably because those living between 
Hindustan and .Somaliland have disappeared. However, this ought not to surprise ns 
it happens in many other animal si>ecios, especially us one has a Northern habitat 
and the other nn Equatorial habitat. 

According to the habitat we distingaish between Equatorial und Boreal .species ; 
the former are :— 


H. s. australis, spec. elcm. 

„ „ austruliauus, vnr. 

„ „ veddaiens, var. 

„ „ tnsmnninnu8(?), var. 

,, „ melancsicnsis, var. 

//. *. ppgmaeus, spec. elem. 

,, „ nielanosiucus, vnr. 

„ ,, asiaticus, var. 

„ „ africauus, var. 

„ ,. stentopygus, viu-. 

H. s. niffer, spec. elem. 

„ „ protomoiqihus, var. 

„ „ occidentalis, vnr. 

„ „ meridioiialis, var. 

JJ. s. indo-africanus, spec. elem. 

„ „ druvidicu.s, var. 

„ „ acthiupicus, var. 

The latter (Boreal) are :—//. s. indo-europaetts and H. s. asiaticus, with their kindn-d 
species H. s. americanus und H. s. occanicus; these Inst are considered as Northern 
from their origin, though they arc geographically not so. Each of these specie-s is 
subdivided, os are the precedent, into varieties and sub-varieties, which fur //. «. indo- 
europaeus are the following :— 

H. s. indo-europaeiis, spec. elem. 

„ „ brachimorphus, 


99 

♦9 


vnr. 

ulpinus, sub-v. 

,, armonicus, sul>-v. 

„ pamiriensis, snb-v. 

dolichomorphus, var. 

„ nordicus, suli-v. 

„ mediterruneiis, sub-v. 

., indo-nfghanus, si|l>-v. 


• Elliot Smith, 0. ("The Influence of Uacwl Admixture in Egypt." JHc XugfHiet Jtrrinr, 
October 1915, pp. 9-101, unites both In one “ Bn>wn Itace," which is contrary to any analysis of 
the facts. 
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l’erliuj)s Professor Elliot Sinilh is scandalise*! at seeing bracliycepbals aiul 
doliclicKoplinIs united in one species, but this also Iiappons in other species. Every- 
lio<ly knows that in Japan are found brachycopbals and dolichocephals, as in other 
parts of the habitat of H, s. atintleus, so also the habitat of H. i. americanus 
includes brachyeephalic varieties and dolichocephalic varieties, niul also the habitat 
of fl. s. oecanieus inclndos the dolichocephalio Maori (//, s. occaiticm pseudo-medi- 
termneui), who resembles the Mediterranean people. But thero are other chnracloristics 
which unite the Maoris to the other Polynesians, even to the bmchycepbalic Poly¬ 
nesians, jnst as there are other cliaractcristics which unit® the Mediterranean peoples 
to the northern peoples, and, more remofelp, to the Imichycephalic Enrasinus. If, oji 
the other hand, one unites the brachyeephalic people of Alpine coontries, of the 
Balkans, of Armenia, and other parts of Asia, to the Polynesians and the brnchy- 
uephalic Americans, one totally disregards any geographical consideration in homage 
to a form of the skull which docs not imply any correlation to other physical 
characters. This skeletal character owes its exaggerated importance to the fact that 
it is very visible in the living man and iu the scries of skulls collected iu museums, 
but in my opinion it is only valuable in dctemiiiiing varieties ; therefore it has no 
value in joiuiiig together across the terrestrial space all those who are alike in that 
character. 

Similarly I tliink that in linking together the Ethiopians and the Dravidians in 
one hninan species. If. s. iudo-afrientius, which bus au equatorial habitat aud a 
peculiar group of characters (especially primitive), I ought not to lake into account 
the resemblance that they may have to other varieties or sub-varieties bclongiug lo 
a different elementary species, for instance, to the Meiliterrancaii sub-variety of 
H. s. indo-europacus. One cannot take iuto account such a resemblance, because the 
Mediterranean sub-variety has a mass of other characters (proi»ortions of the bo*ly, 
ortbognathisin, leptorrhiny, dcpigmcntntiou of the skin) which are common to other 
sub-varictics belonging to the norfhcni habitat iu which H. *. iiido-eumpaeus lives. 
The resemblances between varieties or sub-varieties belonging to different elementary 
species only show that these belong to one collective sjjecies: i.c., Homo sapiens, 
which iu its various brunches may have originated parallel forms,* that in one or 
even more fpatnres may bo identical. V. GIUFFlilDA-RUGGERI. 

REVIEWS. 

Ethnology. Thalbitzer. 

The Ammassalik Eskimo.—Meddetelser om GrUiiltutd. Vol. XXXIX. Con- CO 
trihulinns to the Ethnology of the East Greenland Natives. Part I. Edited by UU 
William Thnlbitser. 

This volume of Meddelelser om Grnnland, wdiich i.s written iu English, fonns a 
comprehensive nutliro|)ological study of the Eskimo inhabiting the Ammassalik (Aiig- 
magsalik) district on the cast coast of Greenland at 65 deg. 39 min. K. lat. It consists 
of seven parts, which fall iuto two main divisions. 

1. Parts I-VI (pages 1-317) arc a collection of ])a]>crs by G. Holm, H. Rink, 
and others, published originally in Danish in Meddelelser om Gronland, Vol. X (1836, 
1888), and here translated into English, and to some extent revised and enlarged, the 
most im[)ortant mldition being Holm’s account of bis voyage and discovery of Ammag. 
salik. They constitute the anthropological results of Holm’s expedition in 1883-85, 
ia which, by discovering Ammassalik, he “ brought au entirely new people within the 
“ pale of Anthropology.” 

The Ammassalik Eskimo had previously had no dircet contact with Enropeans. 
The drift ice which flows down from the north along this coast almost throughout the 

* has been widely demonstrated in my book, “ L'uomo attuale, noa specie coUettira.” 
lloma, Albrishi.Segati, 1913. 
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year had proved an obstacle to earlier navigators, none of whom ajipcars to liavc pene¬ 
trated far north, with the exception of Griudi, who, in 1829, rcnclieil 65 deg. N. lal., 
and was there falsely told that that wtis the limit of human hahitation. Thus, when 
Holm and his sUiff of anthropologists arrived on the scene to sjKnid the winter, they 
found a people who w'ero qnito unspoiled by contact with exjilorers, traders, or mis¬ 
sionaries, and whose isolated position hod cnahled them to preserve and develop their 
peculiar cnltnrc in an exceptionally high degree of purity. Tliis fact alone gives a 
particular interest and value to the work of Holm’s expedition for all stndente of 
primitive life. As to the scientific fniits of the expedition, Thalhitzcr agrees with 
the dictunj of Sehultz-Lorenzeu that, “in the ethnographic field at any rate this one 
“ winter with its detailed investigation has yielded more information thau the more 
“ than 150 years of colonisation and scientific investigation of the west coast.” 

These six parts coinimse a general sketch of the Ainnnissalik Eskimo, a paper 
on their physical anthropology, a complete census of the population of the east coast 
of Greenland, notes on their dialect with a vocabulary, and, finally, a collection of 
legends arid tales with comparative notes. 

2. Part VII (pages 321-755). This part, the work of Thalbitzer himself, has not 
been published previously, and forms a m<»8t imirortant contribution to our knowledge 
of this interesting people. It forms a continuation to his “ Description of the Aindrup 
“ collection from regions north of Amnmssalik ” {Meddelelser om GrS/iland, 1909). 
It consists in the main of a thorough and detailed description of the material culture 
of the Aramassalikers, together with coinparntive notas on jwints of agreement with 
other Eskimo regions. 

It is Imscd chiefly uiton three large ethnographical collections, now in the 
National Museum of Copenhagen, viz.(1) That of G. Holm, made in 1884-85; 

(2) that of Amdrnp iti 1898-1900 (dcscril»e<l by Amdrup in M.o.G. XXVIII); and 

(3) the collection accumulated by Petersen during his stay in AmuiBs.«4ilik since 
1894, together with Thalbitzer’s own small collection. The dc.scriptioiis are lilmrally 
illustrated with more than 300 excellent photographs. 

There is an interesting digre.ssion on page 486 on the use of iron in former 
times. Neither mete«>ric nor tellurian iron have hitherto been found on the oast 
coast, though both arc known in N.W. Greenland. Iron has, however, lieen used 
by the Ammassalik since the early eighteenth century, being obtained by harlor 
from the west coast. In another digrc.ssion (page 542) Tlmlbitzcr suggests a new 
explanation of the origin of the word Eskimo, which he thinks may have Imen an 
Algonkin corruption of EicoiHiiiiutjuois or Kseoumins, meaning “excommunicated” 
or “heathen,” terms used by the .J&uiit missionaries in 1612 in alluding to the 
Ivskimo. This suggestion, though ingenious, seems more timn doubtful, and the 
author modifies it in bis Addenda in the light of infonnution contained in Petitot. 

Following the descriptive portion arc some important Addenda, e.g., on the 
medimval Norse colonies in South Greenland ; atnl, finally, the author sums up his 
conclusions, and discusses at Ic-ngth the origin of the Ammassalik people, and the 
routes of migration of the Greenland Eskimo in geneml. ns indicated by cultural 
evi.leiice. A bibliogniphy, a full list of objects in the Amdrup and Thalbitzer 
collections, and a map complete this section of the volume. It is a notable piece 
of work, and such criticisms as wo have to offer concern only minor jioints of 
detail. 

An index would have added greatly to the usefulness of the work, and its 
omission is regrettable ; but perhaps it will be supplieil in Part H. The English is 
not always perfect, or free from the awkwardness to which translations are Hablc, 
and there arc a disagreeable number of misprints. The metathesis “gods” for 
“dogs” (?) (page 731) is unfortunate. But these are minor flaws. The list of 
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objects peculiar to the Ammassalik district, given on page 728, should be treated with 
caution; it includes, we understand, many items which are found on the west coast 
also. Such are Nos, 2, 3, 4, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 25, 27, 28, 29, 31, 33, 37, 39, 
mentioned in a recently published paper by M. Porsild on “ The Material Culture of 
West Greeuland.’’ A certain amount of overlapping in Parts I and Vll is inevitable, 
and we can only be grateful that Holm’s paper has l>cen given to us here complete. 

As to the general excellence and thoroughness of the work there can be no two 
opinions. It gives ns an unusually full and detailed picture of a people, who alike 
for their remarkable adaptation to an inhospitable environment, and for their 
ingenuity and artistic skill, arc deserving of carcfnl study. It is evident that no 
pains have been spared to render the work ns complete as possible from every point 
of view, and it will undoubtedly remain the standard authority for this particular 
field of ethnography. 

The titles of the seven parts are as follows :— 

(i) Ethnological Sketch of the Angmngsalik Eskimo, hg G. Holm, 1911 (sub¬ 

stantially a translation of the Danish in M.O.G., X, 1888, but enlarged and 
revised by the author). 

Contains an account of the voyage and first meeting with the natives ; 
a description of the country, its fauna and flora; the people, their material 
eulttirc, social and spiritual life; and general resume of their character and 
attitude towards the e.xpedition. pp. 1—147. 63 illus. 

(ii) Contributions to the Anthropologg of the East Greenlanders, bg Sbren 
Hansen (translated from Danisli, published M.o.G., X, i, 1886, aud revised 
by the author iu 1911). 

Contains an account of their physical anthropology, aud measuremenU 
taken iu 1884 and 1898. pp. 149-179. 

(iii) List of the Inhabitants of the East Coast oj Greenland, made in Autumn, 
1884, bg Johannes Hansen, Catechist. Notes on the List bg G. Holm 
[1887], 1911. pp. 181-202. 

(iv) The East Greenland Dialect, bg H. Rink, 1887 (revised by Thalbitzer, 
1911). 

General peculiarities, changed vowels, softened eousonauts, periphrases. 
Vocabulary, arranged by classes of objects, pp. 203-223. 

(v) Legends and Tales from Angmagsalik, collected bg G. Holm, and trans¬ 
lated bg Johan Petersen [1887], 1912. 

Introductory notes, 47 tales, 5 drumsongs, 3 magic charms, pp. 225-305. 

(vi) Notes to G. Holm's collection of Legends and Tales from Angmagsalik, 
bg H. Rink [1887], 1912. 

Twelve or fourteen are identical with, aud another twelve or fourteen have 
elements in common with West Greenland tales. Sixteen are more or less 
peculiar to Ammassalik. There are a few’ elements of Labrador aud Baffin Land 
tales, pp. 309-317. 

(vii) Ethnographical Collections from East Greenland {Angmagsalik and Nttalik) 
made bg G. Holm, G. Anulrup, and J. Petersen, and described bg 
W. Thalbitzer, 1912. 

Introduction. History and ancestors. Population aud settlements. Material 
culture. Addenda. Conclusions and discussion of routes of immigration. 
Bibliography. List of objects in Amdrup and Thalbitzer collections. Map. 
pp. 321-755. 335 illus. 

Tue Ammassalik Eskimo. 

The inhabitants of Ammassalik call themselves Eewin (W.Gr. tnw/= “ natives”) 
or Taatoin (shades) ; Ammassalik means "whore caplins are caught,” and the place 
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is so called owing to tlio alnindaiicc of tliis fish, which!occurs nowhere else on the 
east coast. Physically the Aininassnlik are to ho regarded ns pure £8kiino, without 
any trnee of Norso admixture; the two sets of measurements taken at an inler\’al 
of fifteen years reveal great average stability of the type, in spite of iudividnal 
variations. Ihey are mesaticephnlic, with n tendency to dolicuceplmly (av. ceph. 
ind., 76‘4). Ihcir stature is medium to low (1,650 inm.). Their pliysicul devclo[»' 
jneut is superior to that of other Greenlanders. Tho frciiucut al)senco of one or 
more of the last molars or “ wisdom ” teeth is remurkuhio in a people wlnise 
masticatory system is otherwise powerfully developed. The apjwantnco of a hincish* 
black spot in tho sacro-liimbnr region during tho first year of life is a peculiarity 
noted in many Asiatic peoples, thoiigli very rare in Europe, and affords another 
mark of their Mongolian affinities. The men’s hair is black or dark brown ; the 
lighter shade of the women’s hair is attributable to their practice of washing it in 
the urine-tubs. The percentage of women to men is 123’7. Early marriages are 
common, and give rise to frequent divorce, which is not attcnde<l by any ceremony 
or disgrace, a man sometimes changing wives five or six times. Polygamy is 
common, though no instance is on reconl of a man having had more tlian two wives 
sitnnltaneonsly. First cousins do not marry. The men spend most of their time 
ill hunting, skill in which is a tine t/ua non of cxistoiico. Women are in a very 
suliordinatc condition, and spend most of their life sitting on the domestic platform 
cooking, sewing, and minding the children. Children arc generally suckled till the 
age of two; they are treated witli the greatest afiection by their {mrents. It is 
interesting to note that colds and chest diseases are their commonest ailments, against 
which an arctic climate would not appear to afford any immunity. They have no 
i-eal remedies for internal disease. Old or sick people often commit suicide by 
throwing themselves into the sea, when they arc no longer able to support 
themselves. 

They liclieve their existence to he threefold, consisting of l>ody, soul, and name ; 
tho latter is easily offended, in which case it deserts tho owner, and the body falls 
ill. Hence a natural rcliictauce to pronounce their own names. The name of a 
recently deceased person may not be mentioned ; thus, if he was called after a 
common object, that object has to be renamcil or a periphrasis adopted. This 
accounts for certaiu dialectic ]>cculinrities which caunot he explained on philological 
grounds. 

They are a quick witted and hospitable people, witli considerable artistic talents 
which is shown mainly in embroideries on clothes, and ivory reliefs on wooden 
nteiisils. In times of extreme dearth they have been known to eat the corpses of 
their dead; European whalers of the eighteenth century, by causing the disappear¬ 
ance of the whale on this coast, are partly resivonsible for these occurrences, which 
have given rise to a persistent though unfounded belief among West Greenlanders, 
that tho Ammassalik are cannibals. 

There is no lack of driftwood at Ammassalik ; for besides wrecks, wliole firs 
from Siberia are frequently brought thither by the Polar current; they obtain stones 
too in tho same way, and were actually found in ^losscssioii of a bamboo and a 
cocoannt by Holm’s expedition. 

Their material culture is on tho whole typically Eskimo; a list of its pro¬ 
vincialisms, mentioned already, is given on p. 728. These include hinged toggle 
heads on ice-sealing harpoons and salmon spoars, triangular needle skins, wooden 
sucking tubes, bags of dried caplin heads sewn together, and spindle buzzes. Their 
wooden maps, carved to represent the coastline, are ingenious and remarkaliiy 
accurate. The hinged toggles are known nowhere else except on the north-west coast 
of America, and spindle buzzes only at Behring Straits and among the Chuckchee. 
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Tlie latter may be a degriulod relic of the true spindle, which would lose its fanctioii 
in an arctic climate, owing to the lack of material snitable'for spinning. 

At the time of Holm’s arrival they were unacquainted with fishing by means 
of nets or hooks ; the latter were introduced by Holm, hut did not find much favour. 
Another notable omission is the ivory iicedle>cnse, so common to most Eskimo 
regions; tobacco was only known to them in the form of snuff, and but rarely in 
tliat form. There are a few intrusive elements which must be ascribed to indirect 
European influence ; sneh are peaked caps, iron compound saws, mortised work in 
kaiaks and tubs, and red and white glass l>eads. The use of the cross-bow n.s a 
toy and for shooting small birds must bo a survival from the mediaeval Norse 
colonists in the south of Greenland, and the rectangular form of bouse was perhaps 
derived from the same source. The Ammassalik do not appear ever to have 
come into direct contact with the mcdiievnl colonists; their only tale.s concerning 
f<uTner conflicts with Europeans seem to be localised versions of West Greenland 
legends. In spite of careful investigation, Holm found no trace of Norse settlements 
on the cast coast. 

As to the route of immigration by which the Amma.ssalik arrived at their present 
habitat nothing can be stated with certainty. Until further arclueological investiga¬ 
tions have been made, it will bo impossible to define the exact relation in which they 
stand to tlio people who formerly inhabited the more northerly parts of the cast 
coast of Greenland, and whose relics are found at intervals all the way up the coast 
to the 80th parallel. Thu continuity in material culture between these people and 
the present Ammassalik is only partial, many objects represented in the one being 
absent from tlie other ; but allowance must be made for several centuries’ furthoi 
development of the Ammassalik, os well as for the chauge from an arctic to a sub¬ 
arctic climate. Kink and Holm both held that the Ammassalik w’cro descendants of 
these north-east Greenhmders, and that they had come round the extreme north 
of Grceuland from Griunell Land. Thalbitzer, on the other baud, while withholding 
final judgment, prefers to think that they are a blend of two streams of migration 
from the north and from the south. The main problem for solution is whether the 
northom and southern migrations ever laally fused, and if so at what point ? Is 
Ammassalik that point ? The question is complicated by recent migrations of the 
Ammassalik northwards, where they have perished and left their relics to bewilder 
arch.'cologists. Moreover, of recent years, Westeru influences coming up from the 
south have l)ecn paramount among the Ammassalik, and have tended to obscure 
some of their older cultural features. But in any cose we fear that racial origins 
can never be settled by an appeal to elements of material culture alone, since 
migrations of implements take place independently of peoples. 

Ammassalik is now the only inhabited place on the east coast of Greenland, the 
inhabitants having concentrated round the Danish missionary station established there 
by Aindrup in 1894. It is pleasing to note that they show no signs as yet of 
succumbing to the attacks of “ civilisation,” and their numbers have of late years 
been continuously on the increase, rising from 247 in 1895 to 554 in 1909. 

H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 

Siberia. Czaplicka. 

Aboriginal Siberia: a Sittdg in Social Anthropology. By M. A. C*1 
Csapltcka, with a preface by R. R. Marett. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. Uf 
Pp. xvH-374, with Plates and Map. Price 14r. net. 

In this volume Miss Czaplicka has summarised the available information relating 
to the sociology and religion of the aboriginal tribes of Siberia—a piece of work for 
which she indeed deserves well of anthropologists. Not only is it a convenience 
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to have these facts collected from many scattered sources. It is a greater service 
to have made available vuliiahle iiifornuition which in its original Russian wiis to 
many of us a scaled book. 

It would bo unjust to Miss Czaplieka if it were made to appear that she has 
done nothing more than compile and translate. She has dealt critically with her 
material, has chvssiticd and systematised it, thus affonliug a sure guide for the lines 
of future research. 

Miss Czaplieka divides the tribes into two groups, for which she suggests the 
titles “ l*abuo-Sil>eriaus ” and “ Neo-Sil)eriaiis.” In the former group she places the 
tribes of the lowland zone of the north and north-east, such as Yukaghir, C'liukchee, 
Koryak, Giliak, &c., and in the latter the Finuic, Turkic, and Mongol tribes of the 
higher lands, more recent migntnts into Siberia fnmi Central Asia. This classi¬ 
fication is not, perhaps, alwve criticism on ethnological gronmls, but as n working 
basis in dealing with Siberia as a unit it is couveuient, and ropresunts certain broail 
distinctions. 

The author has naturally devoted cousiderable attention to that important 
person, the shaman, and it is interesting to note that the difference in social 
organisation and in religions ideaus which are found in the ditrerent nicial and 
geographical environments of the two groups arc also apparent in the character of 
the shaman, who, in the Neo-8il>erinn group is more pronouncedly a professional. 
In the northern gronp what Miss Czaplicka has called “family shamanism’* prevails, 
and the faculty tends to be hereditary. The author has also devoted attention to 
the relation of shamanism and sex, and proi>onnds a theory of the shaman's virtual 
relegation to a third or neutral sex. 

One very interesting chapter deals with “ arctic hysteria,” an affection which 
leads the subject to imitate any action performed before him or her. Miss Czaplidka 
compares it to latah, which occurs in the Malay Peninsula, and after a consideration 
of the possible infiuence of environment, suggests that it may bo an affection of the 
Mougol race. 

Those who have rend this book will Lave little doubt as to Miss CzapliSka’s 
qualifications for her subsequent journey to Siberia, nnd will await the publication 
of her results with eager anticipation. £■ N. F. 


Literature. King. 

A Hiitory of Bahylama and Asst/ria. Kol. II: A History oj Itahylon Cfl 
from ike Foundation of the Monarchy to the Persian Conquest. By Leonard UU 
W. King, Litt.D., F.S.A. Chatto & Wiiulus. 191.). 

It is five years since the appearance of the first volume of Professor King's 
History, that dealing with the history of Sumer and Akkad. The subject of the 
present volume will be more familiar to the general reader since it covers a periotl 
with which Greek, Hebrew, and Egyptian records have put all who are interested 
in ancient history in touch. Nevertheless, this new volume fills a yawning chasm 
in our literature on the ancient East. Since 1886, when Tiele published his 
Jiabylonisch-assyrisehe Gcsehichte, no book 1ms entirely taken its place, though the 
subject has been dealt with, inter alia, by Eduard Meyer in his Geschiehte des 
Altertums, by Mr. Hall in his recent Ancient History of the Near East, and in 
many excellent short accounts nnd monographs on special subjects by Eugli.sh, 
American, and European scholars. In spite of all this it was necessary till now to 
turn to Tiele for the best detailed account of Babylonian history, although his l>ook 
was written before the discoveries at Tel cl Amarna and Boghaz Koi, Clarchemish, 
anil Knossos had revolutionised previous conceptions of the history of the Near East 
in the second millennium, B.C. The first detailed history of Babylonia to supplant 
Tide’s is Professor King's. 
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Most historians have treated Assyria and Babylonia together in their books. 
Dr. King has preferred to follow their fortunes sepanitcly. Though his metlxMl in¬ 
voices dangers of repetition it is proliably the best [Kissiblc. At least, in the case of 
Babylonia it avoids the tendency to devote too much space to the unending succession 
of campaigns of Assyrian kings, on whose triumphant exhibitions of frighlfnlness 
modern historians are inclinctl to fix their attention, to the detriment of the study of 
the Babylonian people. Dr. King's history should tend to correct this tendency and 
to streiithen our sense of the continuity of Babylonian history, which sufTeretl no real 
interruption from Amorite or Kassite or Assyrian conquests. 

In a book like this, which will be, perhaps may be called already, a standard 
work, it is difficult to single out special parts for comment. In his opening chapters 
Dr. King shows himself abundantly qualified for the task he has set himself, of 
historian on the grand scale. Alike in his account of the results of Koldewey’s 
excavations at Babylon, in his statement and handling of the chronological problem, 
and in his treatment of the ethnological questions that arise in connection with the 
1st Babylonian Dynasty, Dr. King shows himself a historian of the front rank. 
Chapter III may be cordially recommended to such leaders as have generally been 
bored by discussion.s of chronological questions. His account of the Age of Hammurabi 
is excellent, and such ns was to be expected from one who has already produced 
important work on the subject. 

We have no cause of quarrel with Professor King but this—that he could not 
have given us even more. Many readers of Chapters V and X may perhaps wish 
that Dr. King bad written a still further chapter on the Age of Nebuchadneszar, or 
those still but little described centuries that witnessed the decline and fall of Babylonian 
civilisation. It is with the cordial wish that Professor King may yet add an account 
of the Gutterdiimmeruug in Babylonia that we close tliis brief review. DEEPER. 

Prance: Archeeology. Baudouin. 

Vorientation det Megalithes funiraires el le ciilte solaire d I'epoque CQ 
iieolithique. Lot Roehers d Sabots (TEquides et la thiorie de hurt Ugendes. UM 
(^Sculptures vraies et Depressions natvrelles). Congres Inlertmtional d"Anthropologic 
el d'Arehiologie prehistoriques. By Dr. Marcel Bnudouin. 

Dr. Marcel Baudouin, Secretary of the Socicte Prehistorique Fran^aisc, is one 
of the foremost authorities on the megalithic mouumeuts of his country, and his 
conclnsions respecting them deserve the most attentive consideration. With regard 
to the French dolmens he holds that there are none opening to the north, and that 
most of them have their entrances open to the sun at mid-day, or to the sun rising 
or sotting, western entrances being specially exceptional, and tliat this was intentional, 
not occidental. The fact that some openings do not face the sun at any time, which 
Kir Norman Lockyer would explain by an intention to refer to a certain star at some 
[leriod. Dr. Baudouin attributes to the precession of the equinoxes having altered the 
position of the astronomical nortli, and he infers from this that some of the monuments 
must be 10,000 years old. 

Cavities on rocks assumed to be footprints of horses, mules, or asses, belonging 
to saints or other distinguished personages, and other cup-markings, appear to be 
much more frequent in France than in our islands, and Dr. Baudouin, while distin¬ 
guishing between those which are artificial wholly or in part and those which are 
natural, traces them all back to Pegasus, the flying horse of the sun, and finds a 
.system of orientation connecte<I with them as well as with the dolmens. He goes 
into a great quantity of details in a very thorough manner, in which the space 
available in Man does not enable us to follow him as w'e could wish. 

A. L. LEWI.S. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Aroliseologry. With Plate G, Moir. 

On the Discovery of some Human Bones, &c., of Neolithic and (Jfl 
later Date, in the Ipswich District. By J. Iteid Moir. UU 

During excavstions conducted to reach the base of tlic Red Crag of .Suffolk, 
some discoveries have been made of human Ixjnes, &c., buried in the superficial 
deposits forming the present land surface, and though these discoveries are not. 
perhaps, of any great scientific interest, it seems desirable to place the details and 
circumstances on record. 

Tiiokinotox Uai.l, Wiierstkad. 

During 1913 extensive diggings were conducted in the Shelly Red Crag at 
rhoringtoii Hall, Whcrstcad, near Ipswich. The crag at this spot is in places 
capped by a very hard loam (probably decalcified boulder clay), and on August 28tli 
of the year mentioned a human skeleton in the contracted position, together with 
the remains of an urn, were found rlying in a slight hollow excavated in the crag 
nnd under 6 feet of the loam (Plate G, Figs. 1 and 2). The author was present 
when the skeleton was found, and superintended every stage of its removal. 

An examination of the section above the remains showed clearly that a grave 
had been dug down from the present surface to the underlying crag, the sides of 
grave being quite visible, the infilling being composed of a mixture of loam and 
shelly crag. The Imdy had evidently been placed in the grave upon the back, the 
face being turned towards the left shoulder and looking due west. The remains of 
the lu-n were found at the right side of the l>ody. This urn Mr. Reginald Smith 
regards ns of late Neolithic or early Bronse Age date. 

No implements or ornaments of any sort were found in the grave, nor, so far 
as i.s knowu, have any Neolithic implements been found in the immediate district. 

This discovery demonstrates very clearly that the signs of digging of a grave 
of the Neolithic period remain visible in clayey soil, such as occurs above the crag 
at Thorington Hull, and there can be little doubt that if a grave had been dug 
down through the compact loam covering the human bones found in the sand pit of 
Messrs. Bolton & Co., Ltd., Henley Road, Ipswicli,* signs of such digging would 
have been easily observable ; but, as wa.s recorded at the time, no such evidence of 
disturbance was present in the section. The skeleton found at Thorington Hall was 
sent to Professor Arthur Keith, F.R.S., of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
who has furnished the author with the following report :— 

.inatoutical Description of the Skeleton. 

“The ilepth an<l nature of the grave, the posture of the various parts of the 
skeleton, having been already described by Mr. Reid Moir, there remains for ino to 
give merely a brief account of the kind of individual represented by the Imiics. Tbo 
condition of growth of the various parts of the skull and skeleton, the stage of 
tooth-eruption leads me to infer that a lad aged lietwceu 12 and ll years was buried 
in the grave. The second of the permanent molar teeth is coming into use; so arc 
the canine teeth. The pre-molar teeth liave just come into n.se but arc as yet unworn. 
The crowns of the wisdom teetli (third molars) arc fonning and arc still buried iu the 
jaw. The growth or epiphyseal lines of the long bones arc still open. Tlie cause 
of death cannot lie ascertained, there is no mark of disease to lie seen on the bones. 
As regards stature and stage of development, the WherstemI lad is directly oom- 

* J. Reid Moir and Arthur Keith. “An account of the discox'erj and cbaracters of a human 
” skeleton found beneath a stratum ui chalky boulder clay at Ipawich." Joero. Pay. Aiithr. 
hut., Vol. XIV, July-Dccvmber, 1912; also l‘roe. Vrehit. of E. Angliit, Vol. I. Part 11, pp. 
191-209. 
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parable to a modern Eoglisk boy whose skeleton is preser%'e(l in the museum of this 
College. I estimate that the stature of the Wherstea<i neolithic lad was 3 feet 11 inches 
or 4 feet—1,2C>0 mm. The stature of tlie modem lad is 4 feet 4^ inches—1,315 mm. 
It is impossible to give the exact length of the limb houes because, in most coses, 
the ends—epiphyses—are missing. The following table shows how the corresponding 
bones of the Neolithic and modern boy compare;— 





Neolithic. 

Modern (R.C.S.). 

Femur 

• 

• 

315 inm. 

383 mm. 

Tibia - 

- 


232 mm. 

265 mm. 

Clavicle 

- 

- 

104 mm. 

107 mm. 

Humerus - 

- 

- 

248 mm. 

267 mm. 

Radius 

• 

. 

179 mm. 

177 mm. 


“ Thus, although the teeth in these two individuals are at the same stage of 
eruption the two lads may not be of the same age ; the Neolithic lad may bo the 
more precocious in cutting his teeth. It is more likely, however, that the two may be 
of about the same age, and that the Neolithic lad is of a decidedly smaller and slighter 
make than the modern lad. The skull has been deformed by earth-pressure, so that 
one cannot give its exact dimensions. I infer that its maximiun length was 194 mm. 
(average modern male, 190 mm.); maximum width, 138 mm. (average modern, 
140 mm.); height of vault above ear passage, 118 mm. (average modern, 115 mm.); 
capacity, 1,500 cc. (1,480 cc. average for modern male). We have thus a lad with 
a relatively large head and brain, with a skull slightly longer, narrower, and higher 
than is common in England to-day, but of a form which is the prevailing type in 
the long or Neolithic barrows of England. There can be no doubt that tho lud is 
uf the ' long-barrow ’ type. There are certain measurements I desire to record 
.■<o that they may be used for comparison in the case of other discoveries of this 
nature. 

“ MeasuremenU of Teeth. 

“ The width (interdental diameter) of the upper first incisor is 8 mm.; of the 
second incisor, 6*5 mm.; upper cauiiie, 8 mm. (interdental) by 8 mm. (labio-lingual) ; 
first prcmolar, 7 mm. ; second premolar, 7*2 mm.; first molar, 10*5 mm. (inter¬ 
dental) by 11 mm. (labio-lingual); second molar, 10 mm. by II mm.; third molar 
(uncrupted), 7 mm. by 10 mm. These measurements present no exceptional feature. 
The teeth were all free from disease. The femur and tibia in most Neolithic skele¬ 
tons are peculiarly flattened—the upper third of the femur from front (extensor) 
surface to back (flexor) surface ; the tibia from side to side, lu this lad the flattening 
is not present; it is po-ssihly a character which appeared late in the growth of tho 
Neolithic individual. The upper third of the femur in the modern lad had the follow¬ 
ing measurements ; side to side, 28 mm. by 23*5 mm. (front to back) ; the correspond¬ 
ing measurements in the Neolithic lad were 19*5 mm. by 16 mm., the bones of the 
Neolithic lad being much less robust but not more flattened. As regards the tibia : 
at the junction of the ap)>cr with the middle third, in the modem lad the front to 
back diameter is 19 inin.; side to side, 15 mm. ; in the Neolithic lad the correspond¬ 
ing figures arc 14 mm. by 12 mm. The tibia of the latter is more slender and less 
flattened than that of the modern lad. One other feature—often observed in the 
Neolithic people of Britain—is the relatively long forearm." 

Messrs. Boi.ton and Co.’s Brickfield, Icswich. 

On February 2ud, 1914, a gang of workmen were engaged in moving the saudy 
surface soil above the glacial gravel and decalcified crag in Messrs. Bolton and Co.’s 
lower brickfield, Ipswich, and a series of human skeletons pertaining either to the 
late Roman or Anglo-Saxon periods were discovered. The author was conducting 
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excavations at the Itase of the Red Crag below where iho men were working when the 
first hiitnan bones were found, and was thus able to superintend the work of exhnniation 
from the commencetnent. A very unoienUlooking and dolicoeephalie skull cap was first 
discovered, together with a portion of a femur, at a depth of 4 feet 10 inches from the 
surface of the groiiml. These remains appear to l>e in a difTcrent condition to the 
remainder of the human liones found, and it is possible they belong to a more 
ancient epoch, hut the discovery of a late Inirial ground in the iinmodiutc vicinitv 
naturally makes such a supposition rather unsafe. 

The burials occurred in rows extending from cast to west and at a <lcpth of 
about 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches from the surface.* Very few cultural remains wore 
found with the skeletons, but one small perfect um, buried with a male skeleton, is 
of importance. 

Mr. Reginald Smith, of the British Miiseiim, has exaniinctl the urn, and has kindly 
given the author the following opinion of it; “ Your irot, returiietl to-day, is Roman, 
“ and is clearly in imitation of cut-glass; we have nothing like it. The date depends 
“ to some extent on the kind of burial (cremation till almnt 230; inhun.ation, 
“ 25(M00) ” (Plate, Fig. 3(a)). 

As the body with which this urn wu.s found was not cremated, it is evident 
tlie Roman graves found are referable to the later date given by Mr. Reginald 
Smith. A number of fragments of Roman pottery were found in the diggings, 
especially in what appeared to be refuse pits to the west of the ccuiclcry, but no 
coins of any sort were discovered. It seems that (his burial ground may be 
associated with the Roman villa situatcil about one (piarter of ii mile to tbc nortli- 
west (ibe site is now occupied by a large farm-house known as “Castle Hill”). 
Excavations were conducted several years ago on the site of this villa, and in tho 
Ipswich Museum there is a fine example of tcsselated pavement and an amphora 
found during the excavations. But, unfortunately, no written rcconl npi>cars to have 
been kept of tliese discoveries. 

Mr. ,Tohu S. Cortler, of Ipswich, has, liowevcr, Ikjcu so good as to furnish the 
author with the following opinion: “My opinion is that it was a Romnn villa of 
“ considerable importance and sir.e, anil it is generally uiulerstooil that important 
“ functionaries had these residences in places where there were no actual Roman 
“ stations or Roman main roads, and acted ns supervisors and tax-gatherers. It is 
“ obvious that tlioiigh built on an elevated site there is no indication of any 
“ fortification or means of defence, and the sinieture would he jiurely n residential 
“ one.” 

The burial ground occurs on an elevated piece of ground ()verlooktng ilie valley 
of the Gipping, and the graves were placeil about 3 to 10 feet ajiart. 

All tbe bodies were in tlie extcndtsl position, wilb the feet jminting to tlie 

east. 

Ill one of the deeper graves a bronze brooch with iiii iron pin was found lying 
oil tbe right pelvic bone of a male skeleton (vestiges of some fabric scorned also 
present), and this brooch Mr. Reginahl Smith regards as probably of Anglo-Saxon 
age (Plate, Fig. 3(3)) . 

Ill another grave containing u very large female skeleton with the skull jilaccil 
between the feet, two pieces of iron were found wliicli Mr. Ueglnalil Smith thinks 
may represent fragraent.s of a hiuce-head. 

Some idea can lie formed of the archieological richness of the valley in which 
Messrs. Bolton and Co.’.s brickfield occurs, wlien it is remomliered that up to the 
present it has funiished some of the finest SiiU-Crag, Middle Glacial, and Boulder 

'It was noticed that the iofillinK “f the graves siiowed in many cases a rou^'h stratitication 
due apparently to the dc|>osition of salts of iron, etc., in Bomewhat wavy lines. 
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Clay flint inuplemeiits, togetlicr with iiiany examples of worked flints, etc., referalilc 
to at least two of the later Care Palmolitkic periods. The remains of the Ipswich 
skeleton were also found in the Middle Glacial sand-pit at the eastern end of the 
valley, and less than a quarter of a mile away these later human skeletons have 
now been discovered. The human remains were sent to Profe.ssor Keith, who ha.< 
kindly furnished the following acooimt of them. 

Report OH Human Remains ^•ere.ired from Mr. ./. Reid Moir, Ipswich, 

6th February 1914. 

“The circumstances under which these remains were found have been already 
described by Mr. Moir, the depth at which they occurred, the nature of the overlying 
strata, the posture of the skeletons, and the discovery of pottery of the Roman 
period. Altogether there were parts of at least seven individuals but of these only 
four had skulls sufficiently intact to give the three chief dimensions of the cranial 
cavity, maximum length, breadth, and anricnlar height. 

“ Only two had the facial parts complete. The ago at which these people livcil 
must be detcmiincil solely on the archowlogical evidence. There are certain features 
of their teeth and jaws which have been observed only in people living in highly 
<tivilise<l communities. Their teeth were attacked by caries, there being two or three 
in each jaw showing large carious excavations in the crowns. In two jaws, both 
upper, the wisdom teeth had never erupted, although the individuals had long 
retiched adult life, further the crowns of the teeth are less worn than in Keolitliic, 
Itroiize Age, or even Saxon communities, evidence in favour of their having lived 
on a cooked and prepared dietary. 

“ Amongst Rritish skulls, attributed to a prehistoric or pre-Komau date a 
markedly prominent nose is very rare; I have never seen a single case. In one of 
the skulls unearthed by Mr. Reid Moir the root and bridge of the nose arc remarkably 
prominent, forming a hawk-like projection between the orbital cavities. The outlinc.s 
of the orbits are smooth and rounded, and the skulls and palates have the form and 
characters which we are accustomc<l to sec in the remains of modern British 
communities. 

“The condition of the teeth, nose, nnd face indicate a people who had lived 
for generations under civilised conditions. 

“Amongst the bones unearthed was the roof part of a skull, a calvaria with 
fragments of long Ixuios which were altogether in a different condition of preservation. 
The Itones found with the Roman pottery are of a light brown or greyish yellow 
colour; they have the appearance and texture of hard chalk when broken across. 
The other remains, the calvaria just mentioned and adjoining long bones, are more 
erode»l and of a deep browm colour. They appear to be older than those attributed 
to the Roman period, but how much older there is no evidence to show. The older 
(Uilvaria differs in shape from all the others; it is narrow and long, maximum length 
192 mm., maximum width 13.5 mm. ; cephalic index 69-3, an extremely dolico- 
cuphalic individual. The bones arc thick, the parietal on the roof measuring from 
8 inm. to 9 mm. The markings suggest the female sex. Viewed from aliove all the 
skulls found exhibit very prominent parietal bosses or eminences ; such eminences 
arc lacking in the narrow elliptical pre-Roman calvaria. It is a form with which 
we are familiar in British Neolithic communities. We may presume that the long 
calvaria represents a native Briton. 

“ The other skulls bring up a much-discussed quAstioii; to what extent were 
new racial types introduced into Britain during the Roman occupation ? 1 think that 

all who have inve.stigated this matter are agreed that at least one tvpe of skull 
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uppenrs in Kritain for the rti’si lime with the Honmii oceiipniiun. Tliis type iw not 
<litficnlt to recopiino : it is lonp, nsnnily l90-iy."i mm.: it is wide, N6—1.')2 iiiin., hut 
its roof, when the width and Icn^tli arc taken into consi<loration, is low. 

“The auricular height varies from 112-120 mni. The tyj>e is loiif; and wide, 
with a low, flat roof, a wide rather low forehead. Hut llio parietal eminences are 
not usually prominent and marked lUi in the.se Ipswich skulls. The Ijwwich skulls 
are, ns regards ahsolutc length and width, not very difi'erent fnmi the Koiinin 
type. 

“ I now sot down the chief details relating to each skull. 



“No. I.—Skull of an aged man. Maximum length, min.; width, 140mm.: 
eephalic index, 71'8; height (supra-anrienlar), 116 inni. ; ciihie eapacitr, 1,470 ee. ; 
minimum width of frontal, 

96 mm. ; width between angular 
processes of frontal, 108 mm. 

Palate, length 47 mm. (measnretl 
from incisor border to lino join¬ 
ing hinder liordcrs of last mo¬ 
lars) ; width, 60 mm. (mensurd 
between outer borders of second 
molar teeth). 

“ Xnfe. —As regards dimen¬ 
sions, shape and capacity No. 1 
represents a very common uuMlern 
Knglish skull. 

“No. 2. — Man prolmhly 
between 30 and 40 ycui’s. 

Skull, length, 187 mm.; width, 

148 inm.; cephalic iiide.\, 79* I ; 
anrieular height, 128 mm. ; eiihic 
capacity, 1,600 ce.: minimum 
frontal width, 98 mm. ; a melo- 
pic suture is present, |>urliully 
obliterated ; width of face (bizy¬ 
gomatic), 135 mm.; lougih of 
upper face (nasionprosthion), 

70 mm. Palate, length, 46 mm.; 
width, .‘>8 mm. 

“ *Vb/c.— .4 Iso a coininon 
Knglish form in modern times. 

nelo. F. Voottnek, T7U kfuttwn, IftvUh 

“No. 3. Man probably 40 p,,}, 4 _bkamford road a.solo-suxos skeletos j« 

or over. Length, 189 inm.; 

width, 147 mm.; cephalic index, 77‘8; anrieular height, 128 mm.: minimum frontal. 
95 mm. The thickness of parietal Iwue, 6 mm. ; enhie capacity, 1.600 ec. Nose 
extremely narrow and prominent. 


“No. 4.—Man over 40 years. Posterior or occipital part of skull is lacking. 
Width, 140 mm.; height, 120 min. Thickness of parietal lioue, 8 mm. 

“No. 5.—Skull of a woman over 40 years of age. Length, 182 mm. ; wiilth, 
139 mm.; cephalic index, 76‘4 ; height, 111 mm.; cubic capacity, 1,220 cc. : 
minimum frontal, 96 mm. Between external angular processes of frontal, 102 mm. 
Face widtli (bizygomatic), 131 mm.: length (nasion-prosthioii), 68 mm. 

“ As regards the stature and muscular development, it is to he regretted (hat, 
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althoiigb the skeleton wus reprosented in each case, the long bones were so fragile 
und fragmentary that it was found impossible to obtain complete roconstrnction. 

“ The men were not tall, their height appeared to vary Ijetween 5 feet 4 inches 
und 5 feet 8 inclie.*, nor were their arm or leg bones of exceptional strength. 

“ Neither the tibia or upper third of the thigh bones show flattening of the 
type seen in remains of the Neolithic, Bronze Age, and (in some cases) of the Anglo- 
Saxon period.” 

Bkamfokd Road, IrswicH. 

A number of human skeletons were found in a digging on the property of the 
late Mr. Grirawood, of Ipswich. The discoveries were made on rising ground to 
the oast of the Bramford road and tlic Gipping Valley. Unfortunately the majority 
of the skeletons were destroytui by the workmen engaged in the excavation, ami 
only one was left in tilH when the author was notiflcil of the discovery. This 
skeleton, which was lying at a depth of about 2^ feet from the surface of the 
gronnd, was cnrefnlly removed an<l forwnrdeil to Professor Keith, who regards it as 
l^ing of the nsual Anglo-.Saxon type (Text, Fig. 4). 

No relics were found with the remains, nor were any apparently discovered with 
the skeletons dug up by the workmen. 

The author wishes to ofler his Iwst thanks to Professor Arthur Keith, F.R.S., 
und Mr. Reginald Smith for all the help they have given him in compiling this 
note, and also to the owners of the Fonnercau and VVhcrstcad estates for permission 
to conduct the necessary excavations. J. RT3ID MOIR. 


Sierra Leone. Migeod. 

The Poro Society: The Building of the Poro House and Making 04 
of the Imagre. By F, ff\ If. Migeod. 01 

Poro is the great society of the Meiidc, a nation which occupies the eastern 

and larger part of the colony of Sierra Leone. It is commonly described by 

Europeans as a ** secret ” society. The male sex alone can belong to it, women 

having their own .society. Occasionally long settled strangers are initiated, but only 
to the lower grades. The children of mixed marriages may also belong. 

The series of small cuts Meiides have on their backs, down the spine and 
branching off on both sides, indicate that they belong to the society, and also the 
degree of initiation.. 

Some Mendes have never been initiated, possibly for the sole reason that they 
were taken from their homes as infants, and did not return till they were grown 
up. To these the name Kpoioa is applied. Their backs are unmarked. 

The society is one which has no equivalent in any modern civilised nation. It 
is at once a vast club with grades separated by rigid barriers ; a political society ; 
an educating board and school for boys; a religious body comprising laymen as well 
as priesthood; and it comprises also such guilds as those of dancers, medicine men, 
jugglers, acrobats, &c. All secular and religions knowledge and Icarniog come 
within its scope. It practically represents the freedom of the nation. 

Seeiug that with few exceptions all male persons belong to it, to call Poro a 
secret society is somewliat of a misnomer. Practically it is only foreigners who are 
not allowed to know anything of its doings, except such as are public ceremonies, 
though it must be noted that each class or grade has its secrets from those of 
another grade. Each class or grade has its fees, which must be paid by those 
desiring admission. 

The following is an account dictated to me some time since by a Mende who 
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lias been with me a number of years, sliowing the nmiincr iii which the Poro spirit 
is given a local liabitation and u name. 

The Builuikc or the Poro IIoL'se axi> Makixi; oe the Imaoe. 

Ko iiunga woveisia ti ngurui wai itiani, ngiiwe ifei-c, 

And Ihe old men tUeij [A«rrf a jtlace «/] four Inrpc treat, two eolfon treex* 
ke mborc ifere, ngougo. I doi gore woiiiu. 

and two sasswootP trees, very biy ones. It stood outside the storkade. 

Ko ti tokpo’ yase deweuga, ti kpnto a kaha jongo. 

And they rut oil-pal ni^ fronds, they made something like a basket. 

Ti pcii mahagu ngongo Ini, a li poro. Ti koko (= kokolo) yeyei 
They cleared a big road inside to go to the Poro busk. They 
gliekpwn na sawa. Ti toki>o vengoi kin kaha* 

stretched three bark ropes across. They took the lonren pnlm like ii bnskef. 

Ko ti ndekpea ngeya gbekpungni ina yini. Ko ti kjioyoa. 

And they leaned it on one of ihe three stretched ropes, and they finished. 

Ko ti wa gboma a tokpo vengoi kina kaha na. 

And they came, again with palm leaves woren like a basket. 

Ko ti ndekpea ngcra gbekpangoi ma. Kc (i k(ioyonnni. 

And they set it against a stretched rope. And they finished on that. 

Ke ti yama gboma, ti wa tokpo vengoi kia kaha. 

And they returned again, they came with a palm wotrn basket. 

Kc ti ndekpea glioma ngeyei yekpakolagcma. Ke ti gboyoaiiia. 

And they leaned it also on the bottom rope. And they finished on that. 

Ke ti ya. Ngeyei lo ndogbo Ini, mu yoi ma tuli a ndimoinoi. 

And they went. There is a rope in the bush, in our country they rail it ndimomo. 
Kc ti gbia gliotongo. Ti walu kamola. 

And they brought plenty. They brought it to the Poro bush. 

Ke ti sia tokpo vengoi na ma, bi ton, l>c, kaha. 

And they fastened the woven palm branehes on it, [if'\ you sate it you would say, 
it is a “kaha." 

Ke ti siama. Ti ngakpia. 

And they fixed it on. They completed it. 

Ke ti tatoa yepeke na ma gboma, bi ton. lie, kaha vengoi. 

And they began on the other one next, if you saw it, you would say it is a woren 
“ kaha." 

Ke ti tatoa, kc ti ngakpia, ke ti yama. Ti tatua ikpakolagci mu. 

And they began, and they completed it. And they returned. They began 
bi toa, be, kaha veugo. 

at the last one, if you saw it you would say it was a woven kaha. 

Ke ti siama, ti ngakpia. Ke ti na gboyoama. 

And they fastened it, they completed it. And they finished on that. 

Ke ti pei (= iicloi) Inima kama yitiya, bi toa kia kikiri na. 

And they measure the house in the poro clearing, you see it was round. 

Ipei tato, a to yakpei ti kpoyo. Ke ti pei liiima na. 

7’Ae house begins, on one single dag they finish it. And they measure the house there. 
Ta li ngeya demo na. Ta ii jaiya demo ns. 

They go to cut rope there. They go to cut wattles there. 

Ta li njasea deme na. Ta li poro liomc nu. 

'They go to cut thatch there. They go to dig clay there. 

Ta li poro wiiame na. Ta li nja wulime, ta wals. 

They go to mix clay there. They go to draw water, they bring ii. 
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Tn pn pore hu na. Ta li dingboi demo iia. 

They pour it on the elay there. They yo to cut posts there. 

Ta li pojiiDgc deruc na. Tn li kpnra'' dome. 

They go to cut rafters there. They yo to cut canes. 

Kc ti ugeya debra iiu longa ti dali ma, kc ti n'a. 

.■Ind they sent a man to call the rope cutters, and they eaiur. 

Ke ti nil longa njaea lebra gnma, ke ti wa. 

And they sent a man to the thatch cutters, and they came. 

Kc ti nu longa dingbo debra garoa, ke ti wn. 

And they sent a man to the post cutters, and they came. 

Ke ti un donga ngeya debra gama, ke ti wa. 

And they sent a tnan to the rope cutters, and they came. 

Ke ti uu longa |>oro bo beleieia gama, ke ti wa. 

And they sent a man to the clay diygers, and they came. 

Ke ti nu longa poro wim beleisia gama, ke ti wa. 

And they sent a man to the clay mixers, and they came. 

Ko ti nn loa pojiinga debra gama, ke ti wa. 

And they sent a man to the rafter cutters, and they came. 

Kc ti nu loa kptira debra gama, ke ti wa. 

And they sent a man to the cane cutters, and they came. 

Ke ti kpelc ti gomea. Kc ti iidowc boiiga ipu inahu fere. 

.4nd they all collected. And they d%tg holes twelre [i« nuiHber'\. 

Ke ti towe bitenga, ipu maliu fere. Ke ti glieinc yilinga. 

And they let down into the holes the twelve forked posts. .4ud they tied the beams 
on them. 

Ke ti gboyoa. Ke ti ndia lionga a kpulai. 

.hid they finished. And they secured them in the middle with cane. 

Ti ngeyei bumbn ti ngili la, ke ti ndn ikoyc yirn. 

They take rope to tie tcith, and they lay one strand [c/ose to the ground"^. 

Ke ti iigeyci biimbiia, ke ti ngilin, ke ti kpoyoa. 

.hid they took rope, they tied it, and they finished. 

Ke ti jaiya lebra kc ti luliuga, ke ti wa. Ke ti tatoiiga a jaiyala. 

.ind they calle.d the wattle cutters and they came, and they began to tie the 
wattles. 

Ke ti jaiya, ti kpoyoa. Ke ti pojuuga lebra Inlinga, 

.ind they intertwine the wattles, and they finished. And they called the rafter cutters. 
Ke ti wa. Ke ti pojuanga, ke ti kpoyoa. 

.ind they came. And they put on the rafters, and they finished. 

Ke ti dingbo lebra luliuga. Ke ti ton indiei a ngeleya we," 

.ind they called the post cutters, and they set the middle one up, 
ko ti kpoyoa. Ke ti nn longa kpa lebra gauia.^ 

And they finished. And they sent a man to the lath cutters, 

Ke ti kpa ke ti kpoyoa. Ke ti nu longa poro wua bela (or, b’ra) gama. 

And they tie the laths, and they finished. And they sent a man to the clay mixers 
Ke ti pore mlielia. Ti mbelia ti pna pe yekobiii. 

.ind carried the clay. They carried, they put it down inside the house. 

Ke ti maboa. Ko ti kpoyoa. Ke ti njaae lebia lulinga. 

.ind they plastered, and they finished. And they called the thatch cutters. 

Ke ti dea yengombe (= ingorobe), ke ti tatoa a madela a bele yase." 

And they climbed on to the roof, and they began to cover it with hanging thatch. 
Kc ti madea, ke ti kpoyoa. Kc ti pe ndame gbatea. 

And they thatched it, and they finished. And they made the doorway, 
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ke ti kpo^'oa a ngi nJei. Ke ti iietc vciiga, ti gboyo. 

they Jims/icd that part. And they wove the door and finish. 
li to lula. Ti ngili a mbaliii.^ Ti iigili mlici vira, 

■They stand it in its place, 'rhcy fie it with tidtnln-rnpe. 'Vhey tie it leith a rope 
in the middle. 

Ti ngili niahu yii-a. Ti ngili ikoye yira. 

■They tie it on top. 'Fhey tie it with one rope at the bottom. 

Ko ti kpoyoa. Ti ngeyei do indiei, ti iignlui winiil)ii. 

And they finished. Fhey put a rope in the middle, they take a stick, 
ti ngua h«. Ke ti kpoyoa. Ke ti kpongn, t«*, 
they thrust it in. And they finished, . lud they locked it, sayiny, 
iigafa wo inia ti tonga. Te, a wa, 

it is a spirit's house they have built. Fhey said, come, 
wn ngafei hokpa hngbia. Ko ti wa a ngarc yini. 
bring out your present. And they came with one mat. 

Ke ti wa a konde gnle. Ko ti wala yini, te, ba nuni niia. 

And they brought a country cloth. Fhey brought one. Fhey said it is four "ba" 
[i« Icngth'].^'^ 

Ke ti nda ugale hu. Ti to kunga we ti ngnfa wo Joni. 

.■Ind they laid it on the nmt. Fhey gire it to the young men who built the spirit's house. 
Te, ngafe rain raa bokpa hn gbia." Te, mu kurua. 

Fhey said, it is a present from the spirit we give yon. Fhey said, ice accept it. 
Ke ti na gboyoaina a fo yira. Ke ti yauia nuiiga wawa gaina. 

And they finished on that in one day. And they returned to the big men. 

Te, a mu gbanduinga glntte. Kc ti ti inolia, 

Fhey said, let us make a sacred place. .-Ind they asked them, 
te, ma gbatc mi lo ? Tc, njahu weli hu ngu. 

they said, where shall we make it ? Fhey said, along the water road. 

Te, a li njahu well hu. Wu kowoi gbc ngiirn wai iia bii. 

Fhey said, go along the water road, you look to the left under that big tree, 
wu haga na. Kc ti na hagu, ke ti gixiyon. 

you clear the ground there, .-ind they cleared there and they finished. 

Ke ti wa tei hu. Ti nde nunga wawaisia ma, te. 

And they come into the town. Fhey say to the big men, they say, 
iln gboyoa a ugurti wai bn hagala. Te, ma yo jw ? 

fVe have finished clearing under the big tree. Fhey said, what shall we dof 
Te, a nunga gbiakpia hn. Kc ti iiunga gbiakpia hu. 

Fhey said, pick out some men. And they picked out some men. 

Ti na do nguni dome. Ti na do nja.'ia deine. 

Fhey sent some to cut sticks. Fhey sent some to cut thatch. 

Ti no do ngeya deme. Ti na do pojnnga deuie. 

Fhey sent some to cut rope. Fhey sent some to cut rafters. 

Ti na do dingbo deme. Ti na donga ngeya deme. 

Fhey sent some to cut posts. Fhey sent some, to cut rope. 

Ti gokolia hu. Ti hea, ta ti mawulo. Ke ti yn, 

Fhey divided them out. They sat down to await them, .ind they went, 
ti wa a fo ngundiei. Ke ti ya a njo-se njahu weli hu nga. 
they came at midday. And they went tcith the thatch along the water road. 
Ke ti wala nguru wai bu. Ke ti wo a ugului. 

And they brought it under the big tree. And they came with the sticks. 
ti la njahu weli wiinga. Ke ti yala nguru wai bti. 
they laid them in the water road. Fhey took them under the big tree. 
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Ke ti ya a pojiingn njuiui well liuogn, ti lila ngnru wai bti. 

And they tcent tcith the rafters to the water road, they took them under the big tree. 

Ke ti wa a iigcjci ti lila iijaba veli winiga, ti la nguni wai ba. 

And they brought the rope, they took it along the water road and laid it under the 
big ttcc. 

Kc ti wa a ugeyei, ke diiigljoi ti iimkpon. 

And they brought rope, they tied it to the posts, 

kc ti ya a veiija ugeyei ko diiigboi, ti yala ujaliu weli wunga. 

and they took both rope and posts, they took them along the water road. 

Ti lila iignni wai bu. Ko ti ]K!i Iiiuiia. 

They took them under the big tree. And they mark out a house. 

Ipci ti toni a kpekpo lo. Kc ti udowe bouga, 

The house they built teas to be square. And they dug the holes, 
ti kpoyo, ibeka pii, ikakei ji ina pn, kc dingboi dome fere. 
they finish, ten this side, ten that side, and two standing places for the long posts. 

Tn iniu i kc uiimii yira gboyongo mabii fere. Ke ti bitiu liitia. 

So it showed tioenty-two. They they put each in [Ai* Ao/c]. 

Ti iiiltiinbi ti koine. Kc ti ngiimba honga. 

They jntss round, they meet. And they put on the ridge beam. 

Ke ti pojnaiign, ti kpoyo. Ke ti kpaiigu a iiguru iniimui. 

And they laid the rafters, they finish. And they laid small sticks for cross laths, 
ti kpoyo. Ti mndca a tivoi. 

they finish. They roofed it with cross-wise laid palm thatch. 

Kc ti inndea, ke ti kpoyoa. Ti malioni, kc ti k]>oyoa. 

And they thatched it, they finished. They plastered and they finished. 

Ke ti ya, ti ude muiga wawaisia ina, tc. 

And they went, they said to the big men, they said, 

a ngafe hokpa bugbia. Kc ti molia, te, gbe bai va ? 

bring out the spirit's present. And they asked, saying. What fori 

Tc, ina gliniidtiiiiga gboyna. Ke ti wa ngarc yira. 

They said, tee have finished the sacred jilace. And they brought one mat, 
kc kiiic yira, ma tuli a koiide giilc, ba iiaiii, 
and one cloth, we call it country cloth, four “ ba ” long, 
kc ti nda iigalc bu, ti fea konga we, te 

and they laid it on the mat, they gave it the young men, saying, 

iigafc raia ma bokpa bugbia. Te, mu kuiiga (= kuruiiga). 

it is the spirit's present we bring out to you. They said, we accept it. 

Ke ti iia glioyoa a ngi udoi. Ke ti ya kolo debra gama. 

And they fimshed that part of the work. And they went to the bark [or—*A«n] cutters. 

Te, mu wo, bi pore ngiii gbate mu ye. Ye, ngi loko lo ma. 

They said, we come, make a Poro head for us. He said, I agree [/«<. his hand 
on i/]. 

Ye, a li wu yi iiani, wu wa poma. Te, mu kuriia. 

He said, go away arid sleep four nights, and come back. They said, we agree. 

Ke ti ya ti yi nani. Ke ti wa iia, te, mu wai. 

And they went they slept four nights. And they came now, saying, we come. 

Ye, hakei ge, we, ngi gbate, ngi kpoyoa a kpaiola. 

He said, the thing the other day, you said, I must make, I have fimshed making it. 

Ye, a wa wu nya pawa. Te, a gbe jongo ? Ye, navo yira. 

He said, come and pay me. They said, how mueh 1 He said, one head of money. 

Te, iiavoi gbotongo, mayo kru. Ye, 

They said, the money is a lot, reduce it a little. He said, 
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ke a nya go a navoi yekiiti. To inu kiirua. 
then ffire 7nc half. They said, we ayree. 

To, ti wa {'bale sawa, kc ti fea ngi ye. 

They said they had brouyht three “ gbale ” [of r/o//<],*® and they gave him. 
i e, innu uiia iiia In pawa. Ko i wa a Poro wui gbuteiigoi. 

They said, here ice are wc pay you. And he brought the. Poro head made. 

Ke i fca ti yc. Ye, wii liakei niia. To, inn ktiriia. 

Aiid he gave it them. He said, this is your thing. They said, we accept it. 

Ko fi yauia tei Ini. Ke iigcle wa, ke ti pore »lea kuincla. 

And they returned to the town. And nert Morning they passed with the Paro to 
the Poro bush entranec. 

Ke iiiiinu gbi ke ti dea kanielu. ti Poro wui niagona. 

And everybody passed to the Poro bush entrance, they made obeisanre to the Poro 
head. 

Kc ti niagoim, ti kpoyoa, Tei gbi, te, iiiii kunm. 

And they saluted, they Jinishcd. All the town said, we have aeeepfed it. 

Ke ugelc wa, ti wa a inbili wai, kc aaiigbwe, ko iiyeiie. 

And next morning they eaine with a big drum, and small drum, and (?) rattles. 
ke siisui, ke yiaiije, ko ti kpele ti dea kainela. 

and casta»ietr, and cymbals, and they all passed to the J’oro bush. 

Ke Pore i ngi inayiliuga. Niiiiga gbi tei hii, kc ti Ickpia. 

And the Poro dressed himself. Everybody in the town stood in line. 

Pnro i do kiilo. Kc ti ya tei Ini diilime. 

Poro stood hi front, and they all went into the town to dance. 

Nyaliangn ti gbi ti goliii ncugo. 

All the women rejoiced [lit. Their belly was awce/]. 

Ti liiva diilinie gben. Ke ti kpoyoa a kpoko voloi. 

They spent the whole day dancing, and they finished towards sunset. 

Ke i yama kame liu. Kc na i gboyoa a ngi iidei. 

And he returned inside the Poro bush. And that part was fnished. 

Ke ngele wa, ke ti umiga wawaiaia niolinga, te, ngafe ji gbonge 
And next morning they asked the big men, they said, this spirit yesterday 
i wa l>c diilinie, ngi biyei ? Kc ti ngi inolia. 

who (=/»c) came to dance, what is his tunne? And they asked hioi [i.e., the 
chief]. 

Ye, ngi biyei a Golwi. Yc pekei mia a Povuli,'* ye pekei min a 
He said, his name is Gorboy. Another natne is Porroolee. His other is 
Gl>eni. Ye, rabiye inia ngi fe ngi ye Hawai iia. Ke i gl>oyoa. 

Gbennce. He. said, those are the three names I give him, and it was finished. 

Ye, taoiia, nnnini gbi wa ngi lulila. Ye, fate, i gboyoa. 

He said, so it is, you all shall call him so. He said, there it is, it is finished. 

Ye, mil gele inia lo. Ina i gboyoa a ngi ndei. 

He said, we hare fnished with it. That part was finished. 

[fihst days dictation finished and re.<umed.] 

Ngafe yepe benge a kpokoi i gboyoi, 

Our talk yesterday evening about the spirit was fnished, 

ta mia mu tatoma. Ngi biayei, bi toa, kena nguru mayilingo. 
so it is we are beginning again. Its appearance, you see, was like a dressed- 
up stick. 

Ke nguru i le. 1 wa )o loi yehalage makiiliango. 

Hut it was not a stick. It eume on the first day very tall. 
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I ynuia lo mn yi iia wonia sawa. I wa gboina kntungo. 

It came back after we had slept three idghts. It came again short. 

1 yama gboma kamcbn. I lo iia wonia, i kutu, i giibniii. 

It returned again lo the Poro bush. It came after that. It teas not short, it tens 
not tall. 

liengo bn kpi. Ke ti loe denga, to, 

It was a medium size. And they passed over a day, they said, 
aina yakpe a gbia lui. Te, gbi wn gome, to, 

to-morroto only is cut out. 'Ihey said, all of you assemble. Phey said, 
ma sawa la. Ke ngele wa ko ti gomea. 

we are going to lay down a rule. And next morning they all assembled. 

Tc, ngafe mia mu kpatea i gbia tei hit dnlimo, 

They said, the spirit that we have made [when'\ it comes out into the town to dance, 
i gula lo, iiyabanga gbi ti wa pebu. 
if it falls down, all teomen must go indoors. 

Hiuga wu lekpe, wu bumbu, wu lila kamebii. 

Men you fall in, you pick him up, you carry him to the Poro bush. 

Te, ina i kiila well bn, te, wa Kate'“ uani 

They said, if he falls down in the road, they said, bring four “ hate ” qr cloth, 
wn fe te ipekei ua hu bcia we. Te, i ya tc yet>ekoi na be bn 
you give them to the people of that town. They said, if now he goes into 
another town 

dnlimc, i gula lo, tia bo ta kate nani ti fe ijia we.** 

to dance, and he falls down, they also will give four “Ao/c” to these. 

Ke |)Oro mabanga ti ndenga konga ma, te, 

And the Poro chiefs said to the youny men, they said, 
sawei mia mn ndaiii, tc, wu knrua ? 

the rule we have laid down, they said, do you accept it? 

Te, i. Te, inn loko lo ina. 

They said, yes. They said, our hand is on it. 

Ke ti iia gboyoania a ngi ndei. 

And they finished that part. 

Notes. 


• Sombaces. • £rytJir,iphlaum gMineetue—LcguiniHOSw. • EhtU guiMtHsis—Palmtr. 

• Kahn is an open btwket-like stnictuic about 4 feet by li feet liy IJ feet, carrieil on the back, 
in which produce for the market is packed. It would appear that the constructions erected after 
the shape of a kaha were shelters for the old men to sit under whilst they supervised the work. 

• JCyura is a climbing plant used for rope. It is a kind of rattan. 

• The speaker lost his reckoning. He ought to have mentioned the central post before the 
rafters. 

’ These sticks—thin ones—go across the rafters. 

• In laying thatch this way the palm branches hang lengthwise. 

■ .Vhalu it a cane used lor rope. 

“ A J<s la s cloth measure and represents a piece 2 fathoms long, ijs., the siireatl of both anus 
twice. It varies with the width; 

1 kate = 6 bole. 1 halc = 2 bn. 1 1» = 2 fathoms. 

*' Ega/e hekpa hvgbia. This has been explained to mo ns meaning, though I cannot be 
abaolutcly sure of it, “ to pull the contents out of the spirit’s nose." It is an Idiomatic cxpreesioii 
o-tkiug for a present for service rendered. Something as small as the ejection from the nose is all 
that is asked; but of course the humility of the request must not te interpreted too precisely 
when the present is made. 

” Potuli = f Poro ruli (s= rului), in., Poro bimaclf. 

'• With reference to paying a forfeit for failing down, compare. Oeorge Oresfell and the Congo, 


p. 252, by Sir H. Johnston. 


F. W. H. MIGKOD. 
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REVIEWS. 

India: Religion. Macnicol. 

Indian Theism from the Vedas to the Muhammadan Period. By Nicol IJO 
Mncnicol, D.Litt. Oxfortl University Press, 1915. Prit-e 6*. net Ofc 

(Tlio Religious Quest of Indiii.) 

The Oxford University Press is to l>e i-oiigratiilated on the piihlk-atioii of a 
scries of manuals discus.sing tlie phases of Indian religious thiuiglit. The ohjcct of 
the series is twofold: First, to illustrate in a sincere and sympathetic spirit the 
perplexingly involved developments of religious thought in India; secondly, to set 
each fonn of Indian religion hy the side of Christianity in such a way that the 
relationship may stand out clear. The first object, that is to say, a historical review 
of the growth of the theistic idea, is one which commends itself to all students of 
Comparative Religion, and may lx: usefully discussed in these jmges; the second. 
Iteing devoted to Christian propaganda, is necessarily controversial, and thus stands 
outside the aims of this journal. It may, however, be said that the treatment of 
such a subject by a writer who combines an adequate knowledge of the literature 
and the command of a polished style marks what is almost a new development in 
missionary methods. If Hinduism is to lx: encountered and refuted on its own soil, 
the lulvocate of the claims of Christianity must first endeavour to uiiderstand the 
views of his opponents, and must attain a dispassionate knowledge of the philosophy 
which underlies the strange medley of Ixiliefs and ritual on which this, one of the 
great religions of the world, is founded. 

Dr. Macnicol's opening chapters take the fonn of a historical review of the 
diverse phases of Hinduism, with a view to tniciiig the circumstances under which 
the conception of monotheism, u living and still increasing development of the faith 
both of the philosopher and the peasant, has progrcsscil. 

To l>egin with the Rig Veda—Vanina, go<l of the wide fimiuincnt, of day and 
night, holds a leading place. There is, as Dr. Macnicol admits, much in the hymns 
devotcil to this deity which recalls the lofty language of the Hebrew seers and 
psalmists. In particular, he is often conceived as a controlling Providence, the 
searcher of his servants* hearts, the father of their spirits. But too much stress 
must not lie laid on language of this kind in face of the fact that while among the 
people of Irun the primitive Aryan doctrine liecainc ethical, optimistic, ilistinrtly 
imphilosophical, in India, possibly ns the result of a change of environment and 
contact with aboriginal races professing a crude form of Animisin, it tended to 
become monistic, pessimistic, persistently speculative. At the same time another 
tendency was developed, that called by Max Miillcr hcuotheisui or kathenotheism, 
the belief in individual gods alternately regarded as the highest. In other wools, 
the poet, swayeil by the impulses of the moment, is inelinetl to exult to a position 
of superiority the special god to whom at the time his devotions are offered. This 
may in time lentl to monotheism, but it is not monotheism in the sense in which 
it is regarded by later controversialists. 

The pure natui’c worship of the Vedas, probably under the increasing control of 
the environment and the growth of pessimism prixluccd in au age of jiolitical unrest, 
with its natural results on tlic economics of the people, gave rise to what is callcil 
Brahmanism, the exaltation of the professional priest and his ritual at the expense 
of true devotion. This system was obviously opposed to monotheism, and we need 
not expect to find many traces of this doctrine either in the ritualistic treatises or 
in the philo.sophical discus8ion.s, which were in the main pantheistic. 

But this absorption in a formal ritualism led to a reaction against Brahman 
pretensions on the part of the Kshatriya or higher laymen of the community. It 
•seems to have been under their auspices that the doctrine of Bhakti or intcuse 
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devotion to a single god, found its origin, and it was in the Kshatriya land of Biliur, 
not in the Holy Land of the Brahmans along the upper courses of tho rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, that Buddhism took its rise. As formulated by its founder, Gautama 
Buddha, this was distinctly atheistic. But in its later development it replaced the 
rather dreary tlicology of its founder by a devotion towards hU personality a.s a guide 
itnd helper of tho weary, almost helpless, worshipper. 

In this form Buddhism was tho precursor of the later cult of Vishnu, originally 
a Vedic sun god, who came gradually to assume the position of a guide and personal 
saviour. Brahma, it is true, might at one time have occupied this place in Hinduism, 
but his cultus was overwhelmed by that of the sectarian deities, and he is now little 
more than a rot Jainfant who stands aloof from human passions and aspirations. 

Tho next important development came from Sontbern India, in the personalities 
of Sankara and J^manuja. Sankara devoted his splendid powers of philosophical 
thought to the extension of Saivisro. But under the teaching of Rdmunnja the 
personal factor in Vaishnavism was enforced. The doctrine of the Avatdras, or 
successive incarnations of the deity, provide<l a convenient mode of assimilating 
divergent cults and doctrines. In Krishna and Rtoa, both in their origin deified 
heroes, the needs of those who craveil for a personal deity were satisfied. 

The farther developments of this doctrine among the Vaisbnavas are carefully 
traced by Dr. Macnicol. Hinduism by the teaching of this school became democru- 
tiserl; it was no longer confined to Brahman or Kshatriya, but men of low estate— 
the currier, the barber, tho weaver, from whose ranks many of the disciple.s of 
Kunidnauda were drawn—shared in tlie work of popularisation. In tliis development 
the leading figures are Kabir, whose sententious aphorisms arc on the lips of every 
]icasant in Northern India; his disciple Nauak, the apostle of Sikhism; Chnitanyu, 
the saint of Bengali Vaishnavism; Mira Bui, the sweet singer of the erotic doctrine 
of Krlshun ; and Tiilsi Dus, who by his translation of the Ramuyana supplied the 
masses with their Bible. 

This tendency in the direction of monotheism was stimulated hy foreign in¬ 
fluences. Christian Portuguese missionaries in Western India and the Muhammadan 
conquest of the nortli, wliicit brought in the cold, clear-cut monotheism of Isidin, 
could not fail to impress their influence on the ill-organised system of Hiiidni.sin. 
Dr. Macuirol hardly lays sufRcient stress on the change of view among the modern 
pen.sants of tlie Pnnjab aud . the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh. The names 
of Naraynn or Vishnu and Parameshwar, ^‘the Great God,” are over on their lips, 
and when they salute a friend it is in tho words “ Rum ! Riim I ” Of course, 
with his marvellous eclecticism, the pcasaut of to-day bows before the images of the 
sectarian gods, the sun, the holy tree, the sacred cow, the tomb, which is often that 
of a Musalmun martyr who died in persecuting Hinduism ; hut this be does not find 
iuconsistent with his instiuetive moiioihcistical feeling. 

Tho future development of Hinduism is a matter of pure speculation. It may 
break up into a body of divergent sects, or some great teacher, a second Buddha, 
Kabir, or Nauak, may etfect its purification and reorganisation. In this struggle 
Christianity is certain to play a leading part. But the Indian Chtircli of the future 
will probably assume an oriental form, and its doctrines will bear the impress of 
VTedantism and Bliakti. Meanwhile, both for tho statesman and the missionary the 
one thing needful is to study Hinduism, not in the spirit of the fanatic, but with 
respect and sympathy. For this investigation Dr. Mocnicol has provided valuable 
materials, and the spirit in which be discu.sses a religion to which he is strenuously 
opposed is highly to be commended, W. CROOKE. 
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Balochistan. Bray. 

The Life-hitlory of a Hrahul. By Donys Bnvy, I.C.S. London: R. Asiatii: IJQ 
Soo. 1913. 00 

In tins little book Mr. Doiiys Bray has given in lioiuely idiomatic Englisli, well 
suited to iu subject, the narrative which lie gathei-ed from the lips of Mirza Slier 
Muhammad Zabri, a Briihui of Jhalawun. Here we have in detail tlie events 
which accompany a Brahui from birth to biirini, as told by one who has l>oeu 
through the whole, and not as noted down by an alien observer, and it is such 
a record ns we should be glad to have for every primitive or barbarous race, 
but mostly hope for in vain. Personally, I niny add that I have reail it with great 
pleasure, although I can claim no more than a bowing acciuaiutancc with Brahuis, 
having looked at them through a Balocli medium, and having never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of learning their interesting language. Mr. Bray has already in his work on 
this language, aud in the Census Report of Balochistnii (1911), shown his iiitiinatc 
knowledge of this race and their neighbours, and without such knowledge the 
present work would have been impossible. This valuable record has licen made none 
too soon. Customs are changing rapidly, and, as the narrator frequently complains, 
the men are abandoning their primitive usages, which, as elsewhere, find a refuge 
only among the womankind. The miuss of detail is great; strange and interesting 
customs meet one at every turn. For instance, under the hcrnl, “Burial,” we ore 
told that a man’s grave should be as deep as a man's middle, and a woman’s as 
deep as a man’s breast, and also that it is a good sign if the earth is fouinl to be 
soft in digging a grave, but evil if it is hani and stony, for it show.s that the earth 
is unwilling to receive a wicked burden. Aud the extraordinary custom in connec¬ 
tion with miscarriage given in Section 11 is, perhaps, unparalleled. The Brahuis, in 
spite of their Dravidian speech, are a very mixed race, containing umloubted North 
Indian and Iranian elements, and the language it.self, as Mr. Bray has shown in his 
Census Report, is in an unstable condition, apt to bo encroached on by Jatkl and 
Balochi. Ixmg ago in the seventies, when I met the then Sbiin of Kaliit Mir 
Khudiidud ^aii and conversed with him in Balochi, I learnt that though he was 
a Kambariiui Briihui living iu a Bruhui-speaking tract, yet Balochi was the langiiago 
of his family ; and we learn now through Mr. Bray that the Brulnus themselves 
consider their language unsuitable for poetry and make use of Balochi, and occasion¬ 
ally of Dchwuri (a dialect of Persian) for their ballads anil intrsery rhymes. Yet 
perhaps it is not Baluchi but the rude Jatki or Lahnda speech that is destined to 
supersede Brahui, and not impossibly Balochi ns well. 

In conclusion, this little book can l)e heartily recomniendcd to all students of 
custom as not only of the greatest value, but also extremely entertaining. 

M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 

« • 1 Ford. 

Sociology. Blackmar, and Gillin. 

The yalural History of the State: .in Introduction to Political Science. IJJ 
By Henry Jones Ford. Loudon: Princeton, I’niversity Press. MilfortI, 1915. II‘t 
P rice 4*. 6rf. net. 

Outlines oj Socioloyy. By Frank W. Blackmar, I’h.D., and John Lewis Gillin, 
Ph.D. New York : Macmillan Co. 1915. Price Hs. 6rf. net. 

Both these volumes are, in a broad sense, of interest to Anthropologists. Their 
merits, however, in the handling of anthropological data arc far from equal. Tlio 
aim of the first-named is to demonstrate the connection lietween Darwinism and 
politics by showing that of Darwin’s alternatives of individual variation and variation 
on lines of community, the latter, which the author calls the social hypothesis, is 
supported by the biological, psychological, linguistic, and anthropidogical evidence ; 
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the cnncliiKion l>eing timt as long as man lias been man he has been a member of a 
societj. To most readers it is to be feared that the author will appear either to 
have missed his mark or to be labouring the obvious. 

In the second named—a text-book for students—more than one-third is devoted 
to a consideration of social origins; the authors give a comprehensive survey of the 
material furnished by anthropology towards the elucidation of the specific problems 
of sociology. Those who wish to obtain a grasp of the broml principles governing 
the sociological application of the detailed information which it is one of the functions 
of the anthropologist to collect, examine, and classify, could not do better than consult 
this volume. E. N. F. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Accessions to the Liurary op the lloYAf. Anthropolooical Institute. 

{Donor indicated in parenthesex.) 

Sorial Progress and the Durwinian Theorg. A Study of Force as a JJC 

Factor in Human Relations. By George Nasmyth, I’h.D. 7^ X 5^. 397 pp. Uu 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net. (The Publishers.) 

Segthians and Greeks. A Survey of Ancient History and Archmology on the 
North Coast of the Euxinc, from the Danube to the Caucasus. By Ellis H. Minns, 
M.A. 11] X 9^. 662 pp. 9 Plates. 9 Maps and Plans. 351 Illustrations. 

Cambridge University Press. £3 3*. net. (The Publishers.) 

. Indian Prehistoric and Protohistorie Antiquities. Notes on their Ages and 
Distribution. By Robert Bruce Foote. 9^ X 6^. 226 pp. 61 Plates and Map. 

Goremment Press, Madras, (The Superintendent.) Hs. Sd. 

The Moorish Conception of Holiness {Baraka). By Edward Wostenuiu'ck, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 153 pp. Akademiska Bokhandcin, Hebingfors. (Author.) 

Side Lights on the “ Dracidian Problem." Some Suggestions on the Study of 
South Indian Ethnology. By F. J. Richards, I.C.S. 10 X 7}. 47 pp. (The 
Author.) 

The Shans. Vol. I. By W. W. Cochrane. 9 X 5J. 217 pp. Illnstmted. 

Government Printing, Rangoon. (The Secretary of State for India.) 

L'Autrirhe et la Hnngrie de Demain. Les differentes Nationalites d’Apres les 
Langucs Parlces. Par A. Chervin, ancien PrAtideut de la Soch^td de Statistiqne de 
Paris ot dc la Societc d’Anthropologie. 11 X 7^. 119 pp. Avec do Noinbreur 
Tableaux Statistiquos et 6 Carto.s Etbniques. Berger-Levrault, Libraires-^itenrs, 
Paris. 3 fr. 50. (The Author.) 

The Unicersal Mind and the Great fVar. By Ed. Drake. 7 X 4}. 100 pp. 

C. W. Daniel, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. (The Publishers.) 

An Introduction of the Grammar of the Tibetan Language. With the Texts 
of Sitnhl 8um-r Tags, Ditg-je, .Sal-wni, Me-long, and .Situhl Shal-Liin. By Sarat 
Chandra Dos, C.I.E. 11 X 8]. Darjeeling Branch Press. 15s. (Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal.) 

Central American and West Indian Archteologg. Being an Introduction to the 
Archmology of the .States of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, and the West Indies. 
By 'r. A. Joyce, M.A. 9 x 6. 263 pp. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 28 Plates in 
Half-tone, Text lllnstratious, and 2 Maps. Lee Warner. 12*. 6<f. net. (The Author.) 

Intercourse bctioeen Lidia and the Western World from the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of Home. By H. G, Ruwliuson, M.A., I.C.S. 9j X 5J. viii -1- 196 pp. 
With 4 Illustrations and a Map. Cambridge iruiversity Press. 7s. 6d. net. (The 
Publishers.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Plato TT 

New Caledonia: Ethnology. Macmillan Brown. 

Notes on a Visit to New Caiedonia. liy J, MitcmiUan lirown. IJIJ 

Tliough the nearest to Anstralis of all the ^Iclnncsian isIniHls, New 00 
Cslodoiiin has attracted little attention from British ethnologists. They have studied 
with some care the culture of the New IIcl>ri<lcs ; hut this, the most westerly and 
the most southerly of that grroup, they have practiailly neglected, ivartly hecanso it 
i* French and partly, douhtlcss, because the passenger tariff (at the rate of 41. a 
day for the voyage) is .almost proliihitivc. 

Having spent a winter in the .Solomon Islands and one in the New Hebrides, 
I felt bound to complete my personal study of Mclauesia by a visit to New Caledonia. 
After my visit this last winter I have come to the conclusion that there is, clhno- 
logically speaking, no more interesting island in the whole of Melanesia. 

It reveals even more clearly than Malnitn, in the Solomons, how deeply Polynesian 
immigrants have impressed themselves on these islands. The contrast between tbo 
natives of the east coast laiid those of the west coast in hair, physiognomy, an<l 
stature is very striking. Even if my photographs of tlie people of the two coasts 
had been unmarked, I could easily have apportioned them to their locality. On the 
west the negroid face and hair predominated, though it was difticnlt to say whether 
the tall or medium stature or the pigmy marked the majority. On the east coast 
tho finer features and the taller stature of the Polynesians were strikingly more 
apparent; aD«l the tufts of the original negroid hair were lengtheiieil out into curls 
or long undulations. The skin, too, was generally lighter in colour, though there 
were differences on both coasts according to the latitude. The photograph (Fig. 1 
of Plate) was taken on board the coastal steamer on tho west coast; the figure on tho 
left side is that of a native from the shore, and shows clearly the exaggerated ne- 
groidism of many of the aborigines. Fig. 2 was taken in the winter forest almnt a 
hnndretl miles north-west of Noumea ; it was difficult to get these women to stand ; 
and the old Indy balked me by turning her face down to the child at the root of 
the tree just as I was clicking tho exposure. Both children wore crying bitterly at 
the sight of a stranger. The party wns from the native village of Guam, which I 
had just visited. I could recognise in many of these native.s of the west coast a close 
rescmblauce to the lost Tasmanians who died in the third quarter of last century. 

Tbo photograph (Fig. 3 of Plate) shows a complete contrast in both mother 
and tdiildren ; the face and hair have been largely stripped of excessive aegroidism, 
and the children were ur.alarmed, although they belonged to a village even farther 
iu tho bush and farther away from Noumea. Fig. 4 is the picture of my 
guide, Bill!, who led me to this village, far off the ordinary route of European 
traffic. It was on the east, away up in the more tropical north, near the reef 
anchorage called Oubatche. His face and hair toll their own story, and the story 
of the east coast and its Polynesian saturation. He was very intelligent, ami, happily 
could speak a little French, so that I was able to get a great many of the words 
of his village language. The word for tribe was Wnka, and this also was the 
name for host. This identity with the Polynesian word for canoe confirms many 
other indications that it was Polynesians who introduced the trilml system. 

The linguistic condition is the same as in the matrilincal New Hebrides ; every 
village has its own language, which is not easily intelligible to its neighbour, how¬ 
ever close. This is the usual result of matrilineal exogamy and division into kins or 
clans. Property and power can never accumulate sufficiently iu any family to allow 
of conquest or amalgamation of villages or territories. Wherever this mnltipliclty of 
languages prevails in an island, it is a sure sign of kin-disieion and mother-right. 
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But here, in New Caledooia, we Iinve father-right, and tril>al dirision with 
hereditary chiefaliips. Evidently there has been a substitution of one social system 
for the other, and tlmt in times too recent to allow of the now having its full effect 

in destroying the network of barriers that divided every village from every other. 

Amalgsinatioii had begun to take place along the valleys of some of the northern 
rivers, and in the island of Belep to the itorth-west, before Europeans arrived. But 
the process had not gone fur. The last and most powerful Polynesian incursion 
must have been comparatively recent, like that into Uvea, of the Loyalty group, to 
the ca-st, which is said by tradition to have taken place ulmut a hundred years ago. 
That it changed the social system in each village, indicates its warlike character; 
that whilst introducing many Polynesian words it failed to change the pbonolog)-, 
indicates its purely masculine character. The native mothers moulded the speech- 
organs of the boys, whilst the alien warriors, who were their fathers, monlded their 
vocabiilary. The change of customs was almost wholly confined to the employments 
and arts of the men, like the making of honses, fishing, navigation, and carving. 

The women continued to Itake their frail pottery, an art which the Polynesians 

never knew ; they continued their old arts of cultivation, their tnro and yam-irrigate<l 
terraces; they continued to use the fibre of certain plants and trees to make their 
mats, ginlles, and headdresses, but failed to take lip the Polynesian women's art of 
heating out tho innor Ijark of certain trees into tappa; it was the men who did this 
work, and modo tho bumigni from the l>ark of tho banian tree. The steam- 
oven or earth-oven, so distinctive of Polynesia, must have been introduced at a far 
earlier perioil, as in tho New Hebrides, by desultory Polynesian immigrations of 
both sexes. 

There is a definite tradition in the ueighlmuriiig Isle of Pines that it was the 
Polynesians that introduced the double canoe and taught the art of making it, as 
well os tlie art of steering by tlie stars. Yet the New Caledonians, though islanders 
always, never became oceanic sailors, and soon lost the art of tho double canoe; 
they had not the hardy boldness and courage that a subsiding fatherland in the 
middle of oceans had given to the Polynesians. Tlicy learned the art of carving 
ill wood from tho newcomers, for it was as a rale confined to the chiefs and the 
docoration of tho bouses of chiefs; each of the latter was distinguished by doorposts 
and central po.sts and the fininl of the conical tower crudely carved into a human 
figure—a fact that seems to point to the Maori as the Polyne.''iaD8 who inostoretl 
Now Caledonia and changed the social system; the introduction of cannibalism and 
tho absence of kava point in tho same direction. It was doubtless for the 
greenstone of New Caledonia that the Maori warriors came, and greenstone 
remained the perquisite of the chiefs ; but the greenstone clnb that had l>eeu so 
useful in the personal combats of Maori warfare degenerated in the new land into 
a mere decorative and ceremonial symbol of chiefship. The only difficulty is the 
round tower-like house that was so distinctive of New Caledonia, and had no 
ozemplar in native New Zealand; it might have come from the oval house of 
Samoa or the round-gabled house of Tonga, or from the conical house of the 
Moriori, but not from the rectangular bouse of the Maori. But 1 observed that in 
the native villages on the west coast that I visited there were no round or conical 
houses, and in those that 1 visited on the east coast, only the chiefs house was round, 
all the rest were rectangular. And the distinctive prefix of most of the tribes and 
their villages on the east coast is “ Ti,” which is evidently a mnlilation of tlie 
“ Ati,” or “ Ngati,” so distinctive of Maori tril>cs. 

That tliere had been previous immigrants of Polynesian men I have no doubt, 
for there existed in New Caledonia secret societies or clubs like the tamate in 
the Banks Islands; and Dr. Rivers has shown, in his History of Melanesian Societyy 
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I thiuk 8»tUfactorily, that these arose from male iminigratious that were not strong 
enough to impose their religious customs and rites on the commanity in which they 
settled. The paraphernalia of fearsome masks, tlio would-be superuatural threats, 
the exclusion of women, and the policy of violence and plunder that characterise the 
secret societies of Melanesia belong also to those of New Caledonia. 

There is another and more striking indication of earlier immigration from Poly¬ 
nesia. It is the development of stonework nil over New Caledonia, Imt cs]>ecially 
on the east coast. There are ramparts of stone that might have been fortifications. 
There are a few dolmens or trilithoiis. And there is an extraordinary dovclo]iment 
of carving on rocks and on blocks of stone. M. Archambault, the head of the post 
office in Noumea, the chief investigator of this stonework, has collected in the 
Noumea Mu.seum a large number of representative specimens from all parts of the 
island. The figures cut are generally geometrical or geometrised ; occa.sionally a 
human figure or foot or band, as rarely the figure of an animal, cs]>eciidly a sen 
animal, a fish, a turtle, an octopus, but once or twice a lizard or a serpent; there 
arc not infrequently monstrous human or cumpositely-human forms like some of those 
on rocks and in caves on Easter Island. Hut the commonest are the representatives 
of conventionalised trees, which are evidently drawn from the columuar, short- 
branched araucarias of this and neighbouring islands; and some of these are not 
unlike the floral or arboreal cross of stone in the Central American ruins. A few 
suggest weapons, a club, a luiton, a dagger, a bent handle like that of the oceanic 
adze. There are many tatuoed spirals, as on some huge blocks at Kawhia, iu the 
North Island of New Zcalaiiil; a few spirals in relief; some in waved or notched 
enclosure.^ ; others developed like our S. There are conventionalised characters not 
unlike the ideographs on the wooden tablets of Easter Island. But perhaps the 
most suggestive of all are wheel-like figures that seem to represent tho sun; 
constant repetitions of tho cup and ring murks of European megalithic work, and 
occasionally a figure like a curved comb with its teeth upwards, found on megalithic 
structures in Brittany and iu Bohuslan, iu the south of Sweden, and interpreted by 
Montelius to represent a canoe with poddlcrs standing erect. 

How far and how this indicates relationship to American and European mega- 
litliism and ancient stone earning is a question that is worth discussing. That it is 
related to the carved rocks and Imulders of Auoiteum, in the south of the New 
Hebrides, and to the rock carvings iu so many of the groups of Polynesia I have 
no doubt. It is only one of the many indications that Polynesians have been 
filtering into New Caledonia through long past ages. What distinguishes this infil¬ 
tration from that into other parts of Melanesia is the deep impress it has left 
on tho social system of the island; as only partially in Malaita, it cluinged tho 
system of society wholly from mother-right to father-right, and from kin-division to 
tribal division and chiofship. J. MACMILLAN BROWN. 


Grant Brown. 
Burma. By B. 


67 


Burma. 

On a. Method of Manufacturingr Charms in 

Grant Brown. 

A few days ago I was travelling with an educated Burman who told me that 
there had been trouble among some neighbours of his owing to the daughter of the 
house, a girl of sixteen, having become pregnant after visits to an insaya, or maker 
of charms. The information obtained from him has since Ijocn supplemented by 
inquiry from others. 

When a girl wishes to get a rich husband, or to excite love in some young 
man whom she fancies, she sometimes has resort to one of these professionals. The 
charm is obtained iu the following way. 
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The sorcerer takes a broken piece of a monk’s begging-bowl, wliioli has been 
presented to the monk at his ordination and has afterwards l)cen accidentally broken 
(the sooner Uie better, hnt tlie breakage must be accidental), together with a style 
otlcred on the same occasion. With the style be scratches some words or characters, 
probably meaningless to the uninitiated, and while bo does so the piece of pottery 
inn.st lie on the girl’s breast and be must have connection with her. In order to 
make the charm successful three things must end simultaneously—the writing, his 
orgasm, and hers. If they are not simultaneous the rite has to be repeated.' One 
suspects that, if the girl is young and pretty, a good many attempts may bo 
necessary before success is attained, for the sorcerer is master of the situation. 

Another way is for the sorcerer to take two pieces of silver leaf and, placing 
himself in position as above, to write on each, laying them in turn on the forehead, 
each breast, and the navel of the gprl. Then bo rolls them up separately, aud puts 
one into his mouth aud one into hers. He instructs her, as the end approaches, to 
work the roll out between her lips with her tongue, and ho does the same with his 
roll. Lastly, at the critical moment, he takes her roll into his mouth with his lips 
nud she simultaneously takes his. 

When a man desires a charm of this kind be hires a prostitute to go through 
the rite. She has to be heavily feed, os it is Imlievcd that sickness sometimes 
results, and 1 am told that payment of two or three pounds is not uncommon. 

R. GRANT BROWN. 


Aroliseologry. Peake. 

The Origin of the Dolmen. By Harold Peake. 

I. 

The views advanced during receut years by Professor Elliot Smith on the 
distribution of mogalithic stmetmes and other cultural items have lately created 
considerable interest aud given rise to no little opposition, but it is in no unsym- 
patbotic spirit that I propose to discuss some of the views he has put forward, for 
1 readily acknowledge the value of his inquiries, oven if I am not prepared to accept 
all his conclusions. 

One of Professor Elliot Smith’s theories may briefly be stated time. That 
certain developments of the tomb in Egypt in pre- and proto-dynastic times, led to the 
evolntion of the dolmen in some adjacent region.^. Later on, between 800 b.c. and 
600 B.C., the PhceniciauB, in search of gold, tin, copper, and other precious com¬ 
modities, carried this form of tomb as far west as Spain and as far north as Brittany, 
the British Isles, and the Baltic. 

He l>elieves that in Egypt, owing to the peculiar views as to a future life 
associated with the preservation of the body, the inhabitants were desirous of pre¬ 
serving the corpse free from contact with the surrounding soil. As they buried in 
loose sand, this led them to build round the corpse a retaining-wall of sun-dried 
brick, thus leading to the idea of a vault, from which he believes the dolmen to have 
lieeii copied. This course of development was due, be thinks, to conditions peculiar 
to Egypt.* 

But such beliefs as to a fntnro life—if, indeed, the origin of the dolmen be 
liasod upon them—may well have been held elsewhere—they are certainly found 
generally distributed at the present day—and there are many reasons for believing 
that the germ, at any rate, of this belief was common to the whole Mediterranean 

* Elliot Smith, “ Evolution of the Rock-cut Tomb and the Dolmen" in Jiitayn and Studirt 
I‘rt$e7ded to W'iUiam Itldgeooay, 1013. 
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nice. This point, indeed, has 1>een to some extent acknowledgcil by the professor 
himself.* 

TIte difficulty of preserving the corpse from contact with loose sand would l>e 
felt over the greater part of North Africa—the home, it is believed, of the Modi* 
terrnnean race—and this difficulty would not bo appreciably less where it was 
necessary to bury in gravel, clay, or loose soil, that is jiracticnlly everywhere. The 
conditions, therefore, jmstulated by Professor Elliot Smith ns iieces.snry for the 
evolution of the dolmen may be met with everywhere, except on barren rocks, where 
there existed moroI>ers of the Me<literraDeau race, or of any other race which 
connected the idea of a future existence with the presorvattun of the body. 

Now the distinctive feature of the dolmen is the use of slabs of rock, most 
of them set orthostntlcally, and neither of thc-se points are met at all geucmlly in 
pre- or proto-dynastic Egypt. The Egyptians desired to construct a vault or coffer, 
and quite naturally used the material ready to hand, that is, stiiMlricd brick. But 
we can imagine that somo people elsewhere, having the same object in view, and 
not in the habit of using brickwork, may have discovered other means of achieving 
the same end, and if they happened to live in a region in which slalis of rock, 
whether of slate, limestone, or marble, dislo<Igcd from the face of a clifT by the 
action of frost, were of common occurrence, it might have occurred to them to lusc 
slabs of the material which was ready to hand as retnining-walls to keep the soil 
from polluting the corpse. 

Tile almve is only, of course, a possibility, and must remain a suggestion merely 
unless wo can find some region in which a people are to be found, holding religious 
views somewhat similar to those of the Egyptians, in which the ncces.sary raw 
material is also to be found and in which graves have been discovered lined with 
orthostatic slabs. 

Now it appears that in several of the iEgean Islands, ns for instance Faros, 
OliaroB, Naxos, Amorgos, Siphuos, and Melos, graves have been found lined with 
slabs of marble, and dating from a very early epoch.f Marble is found in Paros 
and perhaps in somo of the other island.^, while the jirimitive {lopulation is lielioved 
to have been of the Mediterraueaii race. Here, then, wo appear to have all the 
conditions requisite for the early development of the dolmen, thongh it would be 
hazardous, ns yet, to assert that this form of tomb took its origin in any one of 
the particular islands named. 

Professor Elliot Smith also makes much of the ante-chambers of the Egyptian 
inastabas, and points out the resombluuces between them and some of the dolmens, 
as lioth seem to have lieen used for serving the dead with food and drink. But if 
we grant that the belief in an after-life of the corpse was a common inheritance of 
the Mediterranean race, and the presence of food vessels and the like in their graves 
compels us to believe this, the similarities of the inastabim and the dolmens are 
explained without assuming any further connection than similarity of religious lieliefs. 

II. 

Professor Elliot Smith has stated that JI. Siret has arrived quite iudepeudeutly 
at the same couclustoiis ns ho has, namely, that the Phoenicians carried mcgalithic 
culture to Spain and Brittany. It may he well, therefore, to examine M, Siret’s 
conclusions in detail.^ M. Sirct Iiegiiis by discussing the site of the Cassiterides, 
and cites very strong evidence to sliow that the tin islands of the ancients were the 

• Ibid. p. 498. 

f Dossaud, R., Let Citiliiatioiu PreheUenique* dam le Battin de la .Vur Eger. 2nd Editiun. 
lOH, p. 83. 

j Siret, L., ‘•l«s Cassiterides et I'Emiiirc des Ph^niclens,'’ in TAnthropnlrgie, xir, IBS. 
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isles ofT the coast of the Morhihan. He then proceeds to descrilvo four pertoils 
during which tlio tin trade was in existence. 

During the first period, wliich M. .Siret fixes “provisionally and ai)proxiinntely 
“ at the first quarter of the second millcnninm,” he believes tliat the Sidonians 
“ discovered tho western sites of tin and other metals and started a prolonged and 
“ lucrative trade.” “Towards the iwelftli century,” he oontinnes, “the invasion of 
“ the Celtic peoples, friendly to tho Greeks, hostile to tho Phoenicians, allowed the 
“ former, to tlie detriment of the latter, to develop their trade in the north-west 
basin of the Mediterranean.” “At the time of this invasion of the Celts, the 
“ Sidonians wero compelled to evacuate Spain; the Tyrians succeeded them and by 
“ the fonn'datioD of Gadir succeeded in retaining the monopoly of the ocean and of 
“ the seaborne trade in tin.” The third perioil inclnded tho Carthaginian and the 
fourth the Roman trade in this region. 

Now this view agrees with that of Professor Elliot Smith in claiming the 
Phoenicians as the earliest traders with the west, but differs in placing the beginning 
of this trade about 2000 B.c. instead of 800 b.c. But when we look for evidence, 
we find nothing but tradition in support of the second period, and imagination only 
ns the basis of the first. M. Siret writes much on his ideas of the early religion 
of these regions, which consisted, he states, of a male deity in the form of a cuttle¬ 
fish and a female deity in the form of an adze, but no one, I fancy, who has read 
his arguments would be prepared to take them seriously. 

But if we must dismiss as foolish imaginings M. Siret’s restoration of the 
primitive Mediterranean religion, and must regard his theory of ancient Sidoninn 
trade as based on no sound reasoning, we cannot deny that he bos cited evidence 
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which will enable us to form some idea as to the origins of the trade, the existence 
of which ho bus demoustratctl beyond doubt. 

He figures four axes, three of stone from Brittany and one of copper from 
Spain, which can be matched with tolerable accuracy by sjicciincns from His3:irlik II, 
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Cyprus, and the iEgean. He figures also, from Neolithic graves, jars resembling 
Cycladic pyxades and owl-like figures resembling some from Cyprus and Hissarlik II. 
All this tends to show that, at a time when metal was almost uiikuoa’n in Brittany 
and Spain, its mineral wealth was exploited by traders from the eastern Mediterranean, 
and that this took place during the existence of Hissarlik II. 

In support of this one must cite the strange ivory object found at Castcllucio, 
near Syracuse, amid cop|)cr or early bronze surroundings,* which exactly resembles 
one found by Schliemann in Hissarlik II,t and the statement by Dechcletto that 
vases found by Siret in Spain resemble in shape Cretan vases of the early Minoan 
period, while there wero also found there many stone cists consisting of six slabs, 
exactly resembling those found in the islands of the Aegean.! 

* Poet, B., Stone and J/rouM Aget ta Italg, SOI ; Oisi, P., “ La necropoU sicola di CostcUncio,’’ 
in Sul. Pal. (1893), 7. PUte iv, 2. 

t Schliemann, Iliot, 583, Fig. 665; both are figured in D^elette, J., Manuel d'arehMiigie, 
ii, 75. 

t D<!cbelettc, J., “Besai sur la chronologie pr^istorique de la Peninsnle Iberique" in Serve 
AreMtilagigve” (1908, July-Deccmber), 261, 266. 
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This svidonce seems to suggest' that this trade between Spain and the eastern 
Mediterranean took jilace during the eorly Minonn period, which closed, according 
to most authorities, about 2200 n.c., and during the existence of Hissarlik II, which, 
as I have recently endeavoured to show, was sacked about the same date or a few 
years earlier. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to narrow down somewhat the area from whicli 
tlieso traders set forth, though it is perhaps premature to put forward a suggestion 
ais to their home. They were evidently in trade relations with Hissarlik, the Cyclades* 
Crete, and Cypnis. No evidence has yet been adduced that Hissarlik had a port, 
thongh it seems to have been in touch, by an overland route, with Cyprus, which 
will probably account for the Cyprns-Spain resemblances. Had Cyprus been in direct 
touch with Spain, it would probably have learnt the use of tin earlier than it did, 
and so brought its copper age to an earlier close. Crete docs not appear to have 
been in direct touch with Hissarlik during the early Minoau perio<I, and the same 
scorns to be tnic, as far as our present information extends, of the Cyclades. 

Of course, in dismissing these centres as the homes of our early traders with 
the Spanish mines we are relying on negative evidence, always a weak rock on which 
to found a theory, still the distribution of the places having early Spanish connections 
seem to indicate that the centre of this trade was some island in the north-east of 
the j^gean, and none of the islands in this region have yet been explored by the 
pre-historian. Later analogy suggests that even in these early days sea-power shifted 
from centi-e to ceutre, and that there were many thalossocmuies before the days of 
Minos. The evidence from Phylacopi suggests that an early centre was at Melos, 
thotigh os its maiu export was obsidian, its supremacy departed when the use of 
metal became general. It seems possible, therefore, if not probable, that in the first 
beginnings of tlie Metal Age the trade aud industry was centreil in some island not 
yet explored. 

III. 

I have endeavoured to show that it is to the north-east of the .dSgean that we 
must look for the centre from which mining prospectors set out for Spain and 
Brittany, carrying with them the elements of megalithic architecture. As these 
regions have not been adequately explored from nii archteological standpoint, and are 
now too near to one of the centres of hostilities to be examine<l at the present 
moment, I might well leave the inquiry at this point. But I cannot forget thut 
when history has been lacking, aud archaeology, for tlie moment, at fault, tradition 
has more than once, as at Troy and Cnossos, pointed the way to further investiga¬ 
tion with surprising accuracy. 

Now Greek tradition is full of references to mysterious divine or heroic beings, 
closely associated with the working of metals, of wliom the Dactyls and Cahiri arc 
the most prominent. Wliether the former were always associated with Crete, or 
trace their origin, as has been suggested, to Caria, does not matter for the moment, 
as tliey were in any case associated with the south-eastern corner of the JEgeaii, 
while it is to the north-east that our attention is at present directed. 

But those mythical early metal-workers, the Cabiri, were worshipped especially 
in Samotbrace, Imbros, and Lemnos, though their cult spread later to other regions, 
and these three islands are in the right area and lie at no great distance from 
Hissarlik. The Cabiri were reputed to be the sons of Hespbmstos, aud the story 
that the god of metals, when ejected from Olympvis, fell into Lemnos, “ where 
Sintian folk tended him,” is as old as the Iliad. 

Time will show whether I am right in my suggestion that Lemnos was the 
home of the early metal-traders who visited Sicily, Spain, and Brittany, but it may 
bo worth while to remind my readers that at a later date Lemnos was inhabited by 
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Tvrrlicniaiis, probably akin to those other ancient metal-workers, the Etruscans, ami 
that an inscription in the Etruscan tongue, or one closely resembling it, has been 
found in tho island. Also that Tyrrhenian Pelasgiaus are credited with having 
built the Pelasgiun wall on the Acropolis at Athens, and possibly elsewhere in 
Greece, that similar masonry is found on tho older sites in Etruria, an<l also in 
Sardinia in association with megalitbic structures. 

The suggestions that I wish to make—for they are suggestions oidy—are that 
prior to 2200 u.c. some traders from the north-cast of the iEgean, familiar with the 
use of copper, and probably possessing the secret of bronse, set out from their home, 
which may have been Lemnos, in search of copper and tin. Their voyages of dis¬ 
covery le<l them to .Sicily, Spain, and in all probability to .Sardinia and the 
Balearic Islands. They were also iit touch with tho Morbihau, thungh possibly 
through tho mediation of western traders, who may have been engaged, for some time 
past, in commerce along the Atlantic sea-board. At home they had relations with 
Crete, tho Cyclades, and Uissnrlik, and through the last-named possibly with C'yprns. 
They were accustomed to erect Cyclopean walls, and learnt the use of cists from 
tho {loople of the Cyclades ; they spread tho knowledge of these two arts among the 
people with whom they traded, and the result was tho evolution of the Dolmen. 

HAROLD PEAKE. 
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Admiralty Islands. Hardy. 

Note on Native Dance in the Admiralty Islands. By Commander 
//. N. M. Hardy, 

While visiting Pitclu, an island on the north side of the Admiralties, in 
January 1915, the dance which is the subject of these notes was given before the 
Ailministrator, Colonel Pethebridge, and his stalf, of whieh I was at the time a member. 

Tbo males, to the number of 150, gathered on n l>each at some little distance 
from the scene of the dance, and there could be seen searching for specimens of the 
large white cowry {Ovulum ovum), each man jambing his shell on to his penis in 
in such a way that the glans was gripped tightly in the opening of the shell. They 
then came to the dunce, ground, in single file, performing a step resembling tho 
common gymnastic performance of “ knees up,” and collected in lines of about hfteeii 
facing us. 

The “star” perfonners, of whom there were eight, took their places on a 
prepared stage, which had been set up the day before, and which consisted of a 
carved beam, some 25 feet long, the up|)cr surface being some 3 inches wide. Tho 
cuds were curved upwards, and cnrvetl very similarly to the Imws of a canoe, 
while less elaborate candng in the form of crocodiles extended the length of tho 
beam. . The whole was supported on trestles some 6 feet from the ground. 

In addition to the shells, their costume consisted only of bead necklaces aud 


bracelets aud the usual head ornaments, with a few coin and shell armlets on tho 
upper arm. No weapons were carried. 

Those who danced on the l>eam were all men iu the prime of life, but among 
the rest were men of all ages, from five up to sixty or seventy. The children who 
were too young to wear the cowry shell, of which there is only one size, knocked 
holes in a smaller shell, a kind of cone-shell, and threaded their members through 
these holes. On a signal from tho Lului—the local chief—tho dance began, the 
steps being apparently designed to make the shells oscillate as much as possible, 
accompanied by loud shoutings and wild leapings into the air. Each rank came in 
turn to the front through the gaps in the rank before it, the front rank moving 
baek, but tho “beam" men remained on their rather uncomfortable stage the whole 
time—almut half an hour. 
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When the dnuco ended, the principnl daucer» were oxamiiiod, with tho shells 
still is position, nnd the shells were foniid to be most firmly fixed, although the 
proeeeding must have been more than painfal. 

Women were not allowed to watch the dance, though in practice there were 
fifty or sixty women hiding in the scnib and viewing the whole proceeding. 

I was told that the dance was nuiversal in the Admiralties, but was unable to 
get any explanation as to its real meaning. It certainly seems to Iw of frequent 
occurrence in these islands, as in our short time in the Admiralties we heard of 
three other dances being given in other villages. 

To make the above account clear it should be added that most, but not all the 
men, were circumcised, but that this was not so in the case of the boys. The shells 
themselves are of considerable interest. While in some instances it seemed that 
cowries collected on the beach were used without any preparation, two of the 
specimens which passed into my hands had been carefully prepared by chipping 
away the inner whorl of the shell and the columella, and then grinding smooth the 
rough edge which now constituted the lip of the shell, thus increasing tho size of 
the orifice into which the glans is thrust, and also rendering the shell considerably 
lighter. H. N. M. HARDY. 


Tlioiiias. 

70 


Mathematics. 

A Duodecimal System in South Africa (?) N. W. Thomas. 

In the Bauchi highlands there seem to be several duodecimal systems in 
vogue. I beard of two such quite receutly, though I was able to secure a specimen 
of only one, given to me by the Rev. E. Evans, from the Burum tribe. It is as 
follows:— 

1 gu)ini». 7 

2 bipa. 8 

3 bitad. 9 

4 hinas. 10 

5 tuiuiH. 11 

6 - 12 

Migeod quotes this language from au unpublished MS. of Francis; but from 

five onwards tiic only number agreeing with my list is seven; ten is given as likuru, 
whereas horo is twelve according to my informant. Migeod’s naveviba (twelve) is 
unconnected with bis likuru na agwinvk (eleven), which snggests a mistake; his 
number for eight (luwit) and nine (shavitarr) are sufficiently like those of my list 
to suggest errors in copying. 

By some accident ray informant could not give the number for six; but his list 
is, on the face of it, quite a possible one, and explains Migeod’s otherwise anomalous 
shavitarr. N. W. THOMA.S. 


bitama. 

bilimui. 

santad. 

sambu or iabipa. 

sagwiniA. 

horo. 


TIE VIEWS. 

Physical Anthropology. Duckworth. 

Morphology and Anthropology: a Handbook for Students. By W. L. H, II 
Duckworth, M.A., M.D., D.Sc. 2nd Edition, Vol, I. Pp. 304, Fig. 208. 1 1 
Cambridge University Press. 1915. Price 10*. 6d. net. 

The appearance of a new edition of Dr. W. H. L. Duckworth’s manual on 
Morphology and Anthropology is a matter of the highest interest for British 
anthropologists. Dr. Duckworth occupies an unique position; he is the only 
anatomist in the Empire set aside by his University to give a systematic course of 
instruction on all that relates to the origin and nature of tlie human body. The 
first edition gave ns the scope of his lectures in 1904; when we compare the present 
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eililion with the first wo seo how rapidly his subject has grown in these past eleven 
3 'car 8 . How much of tliat progress is due to Dr. Duckworth’s own unremittiug toil 
may escape the eye of the casual reader, for the author is not one who blazons his 
own discoveries. His teaching is free from dogmatism and finality; there is in every 
page the manifest desire to deni justly with the investigations of his contemporaries 
and n reluctance to emphasize his own conclusions. 

We have no other book in the Knglish language which denis with that well 
demarcated field of knowledge covered by Dr. Duckworth’s manual. He feels that 
the terms “anthropology and morphology” indicate in nn imperfect manner the field 
of knowledge covered by his mnuual. Our conception of the position of man in the 
animal kingdom and of the manner in which he came to occupy that position must 
ever rest on facts culled from iliverso sources. Dr. Duckworth lias gathered his facts 
from the hnman anatomist, from the coinjiarative anatomist, from the **priinatologi.<t,” 
the embryologist, the palaeontologist, the biomotricinn, and from the ethnologist. 
Plainly we stand in urgent need of a happier title than Morphology and Anthropology 
to cover tlie system of knowledge on which wo base our conception of the origin 
and nature of the human body. 

Dr. Duckworth realises that tlio foundation of all our speculations must ho liased 
on an accurate and systematic knowledge of the anatomy of the Primates, particu¬ 
larly of those members of the order which stand close to man in {joint of structure 
and of origin. Hence in the present edition he has rewritten and greatly expanded 
the section which deals with the anatomy of the apes, and with their position in 
the inammaliau phylum, and issued it os a 8e{jarato volume—Vol. I—of the second 
edition. Ho gives a prominent position to Tarsius; excellent figures of the cortical 
areas of the brain have been introduced ; his own studies and sections of the larynx 
have found a place ; the papillary system of the bands and feet are fully described. 
Altogether Vol. I serves as an excellent introduction to the anatomy of the Higher 
Primates. 

The historical introduction has been expanded ; it is excellent in every way, but 
we hope when tlio author applies the term “egregious” to the late Dr. James Hunt 
he uses the term in its literal and not in its more modem sense. The more one 
looks into the life and deeds of the founder of the Anthropological Society tlie 
more one is impressed with our indebtedness to him. Wo hope in the next edition 
the poor gorilla depicted in Figs. 29, 30, and 31 of the present edition may be 
supplied with a suitable covering of hair. The beast and the book deserve everything 
of the best. A. KEITH. 


Persia: History. Sykes. 

A History of Persia. By Lieut. • Colonel P. M. Sykes, C.M.G., C.I.E., TO 
with Maps and Illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1915. 2 Vols. ■ £ 
Pf. XXV -1- 544, 565 ; 21 X 14 cm. 

The preparation of a new history of Persia, in supersession of Sir J. Malcolm’s 
classical work, which, excellent as it was considering the time when it was written, 
is now superseded by the results of more recent research, could not have fallen into 
l>etter hands than those of Licut-Colonel Sykes. His long residence in, and wide 
explorations of, the country qualify him for this difficult undertaking, and his 
knowledge of the local climatic and geographical conditions enables him to throw 
new light on the {jhysical causes which have exercised a dominating influence u[)on 
Persian history. He has not attempted to survey the field with a first-hand study 
of the original sources, but he has used with good sense and considerable literary 
power the best modern authorities, while his acquaintance with the {jsychology of the 
race enables him to throw fresh light on many dispnted problems. The only 
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criticism ou suck a work wkick may be ventured is that be uses too wide a 
canvas. The space occupied is some seven thousand years, and the author's study 
covers not only Persia itself Imt the iKJrderlands, the history of which is everywhere 
found to control the destinies of the people whose history forms bis special subject. 
After discussing the geography and ethnology of Persia itself he passes on to 
Elam and Babylonia, the Assyrian empire, the religion of the Medes and Persians, 
the rise of the Median power and the fall of Assyria, Macedonia, and the conquests 
of Alexander, the history of Parthia, the Roman wars, the attacks' of the Huns, the 
Arab conquests and the beginnings of Islam. Thus the survey extends from the 
Mediterranean to the Punjab, and his method involves the consideration of much 
which is arid and uninteresting. The mass of detail tends to weary any but the 
most determined reader until we arrive at last at modern times, and find a new 
democracy aiming at a Constitution on western lines, for which Persia in its present 
condition is obviously unsuitod. 

Thus the work lacks to some degree vivacity and interest, because the mass 
of material tends to overwhelm the \vriter. But in spite of these disadvantages, 
inevitable on account of the scheme of the book, it is highly valuable as a careful 
and well-documented survey of a phase of history which has never been written with 
an equal degree of completeness. For the student it must long remain the classical 
account of Persian history. The book is supplied tbroughont with admirable photo¬ 
graphs of scenery, arcbitccturc, objects of art and industry, coins and portraits of 
representatives of the more ihteresting races, while the numerous maps adequately 
illustrate the history at its successive periods. Lieut.-Colonel Sykes may be heartily 
congratulated on the completion of a work which has involved great labour and 
research. It will be of the highest value to all students of Oriental history. 

W. CROOKE. 


Antliropology. • Keith. 

T/ie Anliquitt) of Man. By A. Keith, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.. Hunterian TO 
Professor R.C.S. 513 pp., 189 illus. 1915. Williams and Norgate. lOt. 6d. net. / 0 

In The Antiquity of Man Professor Keith addresses himself to what is surely 
one of the most enthralling problems which cau ever engage our attention. Wore 
this doubted, wo venture to think readers of the book will doubt it no longer. 

Of the many difTcrent motifs of the book, perhaps the chief is the forcible and 
persistent plea which the author makes for the consideration of evidence on its merits, 
with a mind untrammelled by tradition and unclouded by preconceived ideas. It is 
a plea well worth making, for a narrow dogmatism is not in these later days by any 
means the peculiar prerogative of the theologian. 

Ou the other hand, if a theory is oftentimes a bad master, it is frequently a 
good sers’ant, and no one who has worked at such problems os are discussed in this 
book, and certainly not the author, is likely to under-estimate the value of theory in 
any attempt to unravel the torn and twisted skein of the Post. 

The four great arguments of the Iwiok are the feasibility of reconstructing a 
skull from its fragments, the specific distinction which exists between Homo primi- 
genivs and Homo sapiens, the priority in time in Western Europe of Homo sapiens, 
and the possibility of the combination in a single individual of such anthropoid and 
human features as are to Im found in the Piltdown skull. 

As to the first of these, the test to which Professor Keith so courageously and 
characteristically submitted himself, and from which he emerged so ci'editably, leaves 
the critic almost silent; but there arc a few things which should be always borne 
clearly in mind : firstly, one should be extremely cautious iu applying data obtained 
from the examination of human skulls to the reconstruction of skulls belonging to 
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auimals whicli are presumed to Itc not liiimnn, e.g.^ lilonntliropiis ; secondly, no recou- 
Btrnctiou can ever linve the value of n perfect sknll, nnd it is unwise to Ijase any 
elnbornte theories upon it; and, lastly, there must be, of course, some limit to the 
parts necessary for reconstruction to l)e possible. For example, we confess wo are 
not impressed by the outline drawings accompanying the Bury St. Eduiniids and 
Trenton fraguients. 

As to the specific distinction between Homo primigenius nnd Homo sapic/is, 
we arc not disposed to admit the claim with anything like the same confidence 
which possesses Professor Keith. It is true that the term “ species ” does not i>ennit 
of clear definitiou, and that being so, what the author regards as a 8}>ccific feature, 
the present writer, nnd possibly others, might perhaps reasonably be allowed to 
consider of less value. That Homo primigenius, to give him his modern title, wa.s 
a distinct type, a type which, moreover, in its purest form, is now extinct, we will 
readily admit, but ire desire other reasons than those given before singling him out 
for exclusion from the community of modern Man. The character of the extremely 
variable sapra-orbital ridges, the form of the temporal articular surface so far a.s it can 
l>e judged from the very few sjiecimens available, the siao of the dental pulp cavities, 
seem to us quite insufficient for so drastic and unparallclled n measure. In cranial 
measurements, in cranial capacity, and, so far as we can judge, in the proportions 
nnd modelling of tlie face, he falls well within the range of mcnlern man. In size 
of brain and in the use to which that organ was put, there is admittedly no justi¬ 
fication for any separation. Were there any such specific distinction as Professor 
Keith lielieves, we think it would almost certainly have been reflected in the imple¬ 
ments, but the pnlacoliths found with or associated with Homo primigenius seem to 
Ire of every whit ns high workmanship as those found with Homo sapiens. 
Perhaps, however, we are to extend Klaatsch’s theory—propounded to explain 
the presence in the same cave of the two species—that Homo primigenius kept 
Homo sapiens in a state of subjection, in which case it would be only natural that 
the latter should be the munition worker of the period. 

Whatever credit is duo to Professor King, of Galway, we imagine the separation 
of Man into two species will he chiefly identified with the name of Schwalbe. The 
latter, however, never seems to us to have fully appreciated the great variation which 
exists, on his own showing, between the various members of the so-called species 
1>etwecn, for example, Spy I and Kpy II. Moreover, the example of modem Man 
which he chose for his comparisons was not by any means the lowest form available. 

This question is not ono which should be left, or need bo left, in its present 
unsatisfactory position. We have simply to place side by side the highest examples 
of Homo primigenius and the lowest and highest examples of modern Man, and we 
venture to think the unprejudiced anatomists will show at least considerable hesitation 
before he selects the two which are most akin. If, on the other hand, we take the 
lowest form of Homo primigenius which can be imagined, and place it side by side 
with the highest form of Homo sapiens, as the author does in Fig. 53, it is not 
difficult to create an impression in the not anatomically-minded of a specific or even 
a generic tliffcrence. All we will ask is, if Keaudcrthnl Man was as ho is portrayed 
in this figure, who made his implements—those masterpieces of flintcraft for which 
the Mousteriau period is so justly famous ? Denying, as we think we may, the exist¬ 
ence of any specific distinction between the two, we remove from Professor Keith's 
path, in spite of himself, one great stumbling-block to the acceptance of his main 
thesis, the thesis with which he is pecidiarly and closely identified—the priority of 
Homo sapiens ; for all wo have to imagine is that Homo primigenius is an aberrant 
type of Homo sapiens whom possibly the movements of the ice in the Pleistocene 
period brought into Central anjj Western Europe, 
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It is in arguing for the priority of Homo sapieru that Professor Keith is at his 
best, autl wo think that in the present state of our knowledge we have no option 
but to accept his view, particularly as it has received recently such striking support 
from the discovery at Piltdown. 

The latter event naturally has special prominence given to it. Dr. .Smith 
Woodward’s first model is examined in detail, and the reasons why it cannot l>o 
auceptcd by anatomists arc clearly and firmly stated. It is unfortunate that Professor 
Symington’s critici.sm of Professor Elliot Smith’s interpretation of tlie endocranial 
cast was not published in time to be incorporated in the volume, for only in a 
less degree than Professor Keith's criticism does it succeed in finally disposing of 
the ill-fated first essay at reconstruction and of many of the opinions based thereon. 

In the account of the discovery, we note that Professor Keith rightly admits 
that we cannot exclude the possibility of the craninra and mandible having belonged 
to separate individuals, as did, for instance, the fragmentary teeth of the Mastodon 
and Stegodon. 

It has been pointed out that it would be strange if they were parts of two 
different and previously unknown animals, but now that we learn from Professor 
Keith’s reconstruction of Eoantltropus that the cranium falls within the range of 
linmaii variation, we have only to suppose that, with parts of Man was found part 
nf an unknown anthropoid ape—after all, surely not a very high flight of imagination. 
Certain parts of a tooth of Stegodon were found for the first time in Western Eurojie 
in the same deposit. Mandibles have a habit of appearing apart from the rest of 
the animals to which they belonged, for instance, those found at Nanlette, Malarnand, 
and Heidelberg, and, further, it was quite time that representatives of onr modern 
anthropoid apes were appearing. 

Professor Keith, deserting, as it seems to us, the stable ground of biological 
experience for that treacherous country in which reign the co-efHcients of chance, 
argues well and ingeniously for the mandible lielongiug to tho cranium, for a 
temporo-maxillary joint of the human pattern, and for a dentition of which the 
cheek teeth are human and the front teeth anthropoid. He is not, however, to our 
mind, convincing, and wo think that while fi^rther discussion is useful in stimulating 
examination and inquiry, we must wait for additional nmterial evidence before we 
can arrive at a universal agreement, on this, as on so many other dark problems. 

The remains of Pleistocene Man are so numerous that the author no doubt 
found it impossible to refer separately to each, and, rightly or wrongly, he has 
chosen his examples iu a very large measure from those most recently found. The 
consequence is that the l>ook, while it has the great advantage of including those 
specimens which have come under the eye of the author, has not that nicety of 
l>alauco which some of us would have liked to have seen. Little, if any, mention is 
made of certain important discoveries, while many of which the authenticity is a 
matter of doubt are treated at considerable length. 

We might, iu passing, remark that at a time when we knon* much of the 
cranium of Pleistocene Man aud but relatively little of his face, it is curious that so 
little attention should bo paid to the two almost complete facial portions found in 
the stalagmite on the floor of a cave at Cattedown, and described by Dr. Beddoe 
.in the Transactions of the IHymoutk Institution. 

Enough has surely been said to testify to the extraordinary interest of the 
questions discussed—an interest which gains not a little from the vivid literary style 
of tho author. Professor Keith can reconstruct more than skulls, and on many 
pages he brings scenes and incidents before us with telling effect.: 

Ho has evidently exerted himself to the utmost to get at the truth of the 
various problems considered, and whether or not ho has sncceeded in every case the 
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future alone can decide. In the uicaiitiine we, as Britisli AiithropoIogUts, stand 
indebted to him for much—a debt whiclt it is our pleasure to avow—in that he 
corrected the misshapen, reconstructed model of the Piltdown skull almost before it 
had loft our shores, and in that ho has carried through in the teeth of strong 
opposition, and to what at the moment appears to he a successful issue, his fight 
for the priority of the Jlomo sapiens type. 

riiere are other fights ahead, and since he accepts the Galley Hill skeleton, of 
pure Neolithic type, as of Pleistocene date, wo hope that some day ho will look into 
the tradition that the long, oval-headed Neolithie people of Son them England came 
to our country from the Mediterranean basin. There apiiears to be an insurmouiiUible 
difficulty for some Anthropologists to imagine that a type can have appeared where 
it is found—it must always for them lie introduced from olsowhere, preferably from 
the East. 

The book is ono which not only adds to the high reputation of the author, hut 
reflects no little honour on the Institute over whose affairs he has presided for so 
long with such distinction. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 

Bibliography. Hill. 

Royal Colonial Institute Bibliographies. No. 1. A Select Bibliography of 
Publications on Foreign Colonisation — German, French, Italian, Dutch, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Belgian—contained in the Library of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. Compiled by Winifred C. Hill, with an Introduction by the Librarian, 
Royal Colonial Institute. 1915. 

All anthropologists will wish for the success of the bibliographies of which this 
is the first to be issued. That colonies are built amidst the ruins of the most 
precious data of the ethnologist will not deprive memlicrs of our own Institute »)f 
their sympathy with the aims of the Royal Colonial Institute. Wc have much in 
common, and many of the publications listed in this bibliography are ethnographical 
in character. 

Tho introduction (by Mr. Evans Lewin, Librarian) is to the point, and calls 
attention to tho fact—emphasized by a look through tho lists of books and papers— 
that our national neglect of the study of native races is paralleled by our disregard 
of tho compamtive study of colonisation. As colonists wo have led, without caring 
how others have followed. In some other fields we have followed, without caring 
how others have led. 

Criticism of one word in a bibliography is not excessive—there is no such body 
a.s the Royal Anthropological .Society. Wo also are an Institute. H. S. H. 


Social Organisation. Rivers. 

Kinship and Social Organisation. By W. U. R. Rivers, M.I)., F.R.S. 7C 
London: Constable & Co. 1914. Price '2s. 6d. net. fW 

Three lectures delivered by Dr. Rivers at the Loudon School of Economics in 
May 1913 have been published under the above title as one of the series of Studies 


in Economic and Political Science of the School. They were an instalment of the 
results of the Percy Sladen Expedition to Melanesia, of which Dr. Rivers has given 
a further account in bis recently published l>ook on Melanesia. The aim of the 


lectures, briefly stated, was to show that tho terminology of tho classificatory system 
of relationship finds its counterpart and explanation in the social system of the 
people who employ it. His evidence is drawn chiefly from Melanesia, but by instances 
from other sonrccs he shows that this statement of parallelism is of general, possibly 
of universal, application. Incidentally ho raises a number of interesting questions, 
among them how far Morgan’s work may be considered of permanent value, and 
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what is the result of the attack made npon him by McCIcnimu and his followers 
Dr. Rivers’ analysis of an extremely complicated subject might well serve as a mo<lel 
of lucid and logical exposition. (M his patience in investigation and acute perception 
of the essential in a tangled mass of evidence it is difficult to spesik too highly. 

E. N. F. 


Mythology: India. Rama Varma Raja. 

Cmparative Studies. By K. Rama Varma Raja, B.A. Madras : 1908. *70 

This 'little book contains four studies by Mr. Varma Raja, in 'which he a U 
argues lin favour of an early inter-communication of mythological ideas between 
Babylonia and India. In the first of these (the Dragon Mytlis) bo contends that 
there is not only a similarity in the narrative but also a remarkable resemblance in 
the names. The India Ruhu and Tamas arc equated 'witli the Babylonian Rahab 
and Tiamat. 

In the second essay a similar parallel is found between the Indian Sakti and 
the Egyptian Sekhet. The author seems to regard 84ikti os a go<ldess in herself, 
specially identified with EulT, the terrible form of Siva’s consort. But every Indian 
deity has a 8akti; Roll caunot bo specially selected as entitled to the appellation. 
Moreover, the whole doctrine of Saktis is of late Tautric origin, and cannot be traced 
to the Vedic period, when relations with Egypt are conceivably possible. 

In the tlunl essay the author compares the Indian caste system with other early 
systems, especially those of Egypt and Persia. In the fourth he indulges in various 
philological excursions, in which it is impossible to follow him. Most of his deriva¬ 
tions are based on insufficient evidence, and no valuable inferences can lie safely 
based on them. 

The little book may be welcomed as an honest attempt to grapple with some 
very thorny problems. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Literature. Ross. 

Three Turki Manuscripts from Kashghar. By E. Denison Ross, Ph.D., 

C.I.E. (Archaeological Survey of India). f f 

Professor Denison Ross has liero given an extract (lithographed at Lahore), in 
the original Turki, of a work in the Central Asian form of the language, containing 
a number of works bearing on the history of Turkestan. In bis preface he gives an 
abstract of the contents of the three volumes of the original. This publication should 
be of great use to students of Modern Turki, ns distinguished from the Ottoman 
Turkish language. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 
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Africa, South: Linguistics. Stirke: Thomas. 

A Sikololo Phrase Booh. By D. E. C. Stirke and A. W. Thomas. 
Ixindon : John Bale, Sous, and Danielsson, Ltd. 1915. 

A book of everyday conversations in the Eololo dialect of Chwana, which is the 
lingua franca of Barotsoland. It is intended for use with Dr. S. Colyer’s Sikololo 
Grammar and Vocabulary, and the phrases are classified under the headings: 
“Boating,” “House and Kitchen,” “Medical,” “Trading,” “Travelling,” “Hunting 
and Fishing,” and “ General Conversation.” The book will be useful to the settler 
or traveller, and the compilers hope that it will do something towards raising the 
standard of this somewhat corrupt dialect above the level of the “kitchen Kaffir” 
used further south. It is conveniently interleaved and clearly printed. 

_ S. H. R . 

Ethx JkVD Sfottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C. 
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Nigeria, Southern Provinces. Talbot. 

Note on Ibo Houses. I^y P. Amaury Talhot. TQ 

Among Ihos tlio ilcoorntive .<ieiise seems tiotli more gciicnil ninl more » u 
higbl}’ ilevelope<l tlinu with nny other West or C'entnil Afrtcjiii i)eoi)lc ns yet kimwii 
to us. True, llw hnihlings nrc far from appnmchiug either in skill or hcauly the 
conc-slinpol houses of Musgiun, on the Logonc Hirer, in French Central Afri<!n, the 
domes of which nro mnn'els of nrcliiteclurnl .skill; nor the elnimrulc mural dccorntious 
of some of the high-walled buildings of Gaidai Fika or Kano, in the Northern 
Provinces of Nigeria. The walls of the low rectangular Iho houses are usually 
ornamented either by means of patterns cut out from the soft clay by a multitude 
of gay-coloured plates diversified by the square liottoms or rounded tops of dark 
green bottle glass fixed into the surface, as is most geneml among the Isokpo ; by 
elaliorate designs niiulo with cowries; or a flue mosaic fonned from fnigincuts of 
w'hitc pottery, us is most u.suul among Okkpiiw towns. This last forms a purticiilarl}' 
bcntitifiil colour .scheme on old hou.ses, when the yellow walls are partly (:oatc<l with 
a film of sun-kis.sc<l moss, vivid green in tone, from which tlic white pattern stands 
out with striking dearness and effect. 

The nmml decoration, a.s well a.s flic iniuhling of the wall.s, is the work of 
women ; while the men raise the framework, make the roof, and provide the doors. 
These latter are cut from out a section of tree trunk and are often elalKiratdy carved. 
The SoIk) of Osna-Koiiike, on the 
Niger, also arteci carveil doors, but 
these are usually made, not in one 
piece as among Iho, but in three 
longitudinal planks, joined by bronze 
or iron clumps. Aliout the middle 
of the central panel a handle jiro- 
trudes, not fastened on as with 
Ibos, but cut from the solid. 

P. AMAUHY TALBOT. 


Ethnography. Skinner. 

Maori Necklace and Ofl 
Pendants of Human OU 
and Imitation Teeth. By H. 

D. Skinner. 

The necklace and pendants 
figured fona an unique collection 
in the Maori section of the Ethno¬ 
graphical Departmeot of the British 
Museum. In no New Zealand 
collection, and in none of tlio 
English mu.seums visited by the 
writer, are there any other examples 
in which the string or lace of 
phomiium fibre lias been preserved. 

The large central specimen is 
a necklace, while the four outer 
ones were probably iutended to 
bo car-peiidaiits. The two upper 


MAOBI NECKLACB OF BDMAK TEETH.—PEKOASTS OP 
HUMAK TEETH.—PEXDA.XTS OP ABTIFICAI, RUVAX 
TEETH. 
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ear-pen<lanU are composed of nine and eight single-fang teeth, each tooth having 
a hole bored through the fang. The two lower pendants are each composed of four 
imitation incisor teeth cut from the central whorl of some large shelJ. 'I'be necklace 
is composed of twentf-three singlc-fnnge<I teeth and two double-fanged. No locality 
is stated for any of the specimens. 

In the collection of Dr. J. Simcox is a necklace of upwards of ninety singlc- 
fsnged liuinan teeth, without the string, found with a skeleton at Purakanni Beach, 
near Diine<1iii. A similar necklace was found on the adjoining Kai-kai beach, and 
Olid single specimens occur in several collections from that neighbourhood. They 
are found also about Tasman Bay and other parts of New Zealand. 

Imitation incisors in shell are not nucommoii in the Otago district. There is a 
necklace of them in the White collection, fignreil in Uamillon’s “Maori Art.” The 
writer found four together at Purakanni and the same iiunibcr together at Marderiug 
Beach. They are also represented in the Lukin’s collection from Tasman Bay. 
Tlie writer found one at the Wellington Heads and another at the mouth of the 
Waiugongoro stream, in South Taranaki. 

It wonld be interesting to map out the geographical distribution of necklaces of 
Inimau teeth in the Pacific. I believe that where they occur in Polynesia they arc 
nil indientioo of Melanesian infliionce. It is significant that none have been recorded 
among the Mori-ori, who may be lookeil on as very pnre, perhaps the purest, 
Polyucsinm^ I believe that no examples arc recorded from Easter Island. 

Shell teeth are confined to Now Zealand, where they appear to he pretty generally 
distribnteil. In the south occur imitation shell ndscs ulxiut the same size as the teeth, 
which doubtless suggested the idea of the imitation adze. H. D. SKINNER. 




Kordofan: Ethnograpliy. Selignnan. 

A Simple Form of Reaping: Knife from Northern Kordofan, liy 

Profi-tsor Seliffman, M.D. 

Among the simple agrioultninl tools used by the sedentary Arabs of Northern 
Ivordrfiiii is the knife 
—it can hardly he 
called a sickle—with 
which they reap the 
diini. Two s)ieciiiieiis 
of thi.s implement are 
shown in Fig. 1. Kach 
consists of an iron 
blade, more or less 
razor-shapcil, and linv- 
iiig at right angles at 
each end a small tang 
(I'ig. 2), which is thrust 
into a wooden handle. 

The blades arc said 
to be made l>y the 
Ar.ihised descendants 
of the pre-Arab iron¬ 
working Nuba, who 
still dwell on the hills 
which dot the plains 
of Northern Kordofan. j 

In reaping the dnia Fig. 1.—beapixo ksives prom xoBTHEns kobdofas x aboct J. 
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the heads are cut off witli only a few inches of stalk, the stems being left in the 
ground till thoroughly dry, when they arc pulled up and used for fencing, thatch¬ 
ing, etc. The specimens idiotogniphe«l were collected from the Dar Humid trils;, 
hut they seem to lio in general use. 

^ Apart from their interest ns examples of n primitive form of tool—ime which in 
Africa may he thought to have 



FlO 3.—BLADE OP KEAPIXO FlO. 3._KS1PE WITH STOSB BLADE PROM SWISS 


KHIPE X 


LAKE DWELLIXU X 


perhaps indicate the purpose of a fonn of stone knife found in Euriipc in neolithic 
times, e.g., in the pile-dwellings of Locras, whence comes the specimen—now in the 
Sturgo collection—shown in Fig. 3. C. G. SKLIGM.4N. 


Anthropology. Elliot Smith. 

The Cranial Cast of the Piltdown Skull. B;/ G. EUio! Smit/i. OO 

Certain of the statements made by Professor William Wright in Max, Ofc 
1916, 73, are too iiincciirato to lie jicrmitted to pass nochallcnged. On )>. 126 
he states: “It is unfortunate that Professor Kyiniiigtoirs criticism of Professor 
“ Elliot .Smith’s interpretation of the endocntninl cast wais not puhli.shcd in time 
“ to be incorporated in the volume [Professor Keith’s A/ttif/ni/i/ of Muti], for 
“ only in a less degree than Professor Keith’s criticism does it succeed in iinally 
“ disposing of the ill-fated hrst essay at reconstruction and of many of the opinions 
** based thereon.” 

Professor Symington has not discussed the ino<lc of reconstruction. This perhaps 
is fortunate, fur until (early in 1914) I sent him photogmphs showing the sutures 
in the region of the bregma. Professor Symington was denying their presence in the 
fragments. 


N«»r ilocs Professor Symington’s criiicisiti afTect the accunicy of my account in any 
respect. The points with which it deals all apiiear in Professor Keith’s description 
of the cranial cast, lint the history of Professor Symington’s onslaught is not without 
interest. In my preliminary note on the cranial cast I referred to the ]ieculiur lioss 
in the temporal area, which I stated “assumes quite a s|)ecial interest when it is 
“ remembered that this obviously expanding area occupies the position where in the 
“ motleru human brain is developed the territory which recent clinical research 
“ leads us to associate with the power of ‘ s|K>ntaneous elalsuation of s|>ecch and 
“ * the ability to recall names ’ (.4dolf Meyer).”* Everyone who has rctid an 
elementary text-book of physiology or meilicine knows that this refers to the 
liostcrior end of the ftcond temporal convolution. But not Professor Symington! 
A few days after the memoir was publishcil he wrote asking me to lend him 
Meyer’s paper. As 1 had already lent it to someone else I sent him a larger 
memoir by the same writer on the same subject, iu which the author emphasiseil 
that he was discussing lesions of the second and not the first temporal convolution. 
But even this failed to make any impression ; for at the meeting of the British 
Association in Melbourne Professor Symington made an impassioned attack upon my 


• tjaarl. Journ. O'enl. Hkc., Vol. LXIX, p. H7. 
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account of the Piltdown cranial cast, the burden of which was, that I had descrilied 
as a protiiberanco on the Jirtl temporal gyrus what was really a projection u]K>n tiie 
second. I pointed out to him in tlie public meeting that 1 had not referred to the 
^rst temporal g}'ru8, but to the teeond, and suggested that ns he was confusing 
the auditory receptive centre with the so-called ** word centre ” of Wernicke it would 
1)6 M'ell to look up the distinction iu some student's manual of physiology. 

In spite of tlii.s public exposure Professor Symington repented his attack at the 
Anatomical .Society, again making the question of the temporal gyri the main point 
in his charge. Again I exposed his amazing misrepresentation. But this time it 
took effect, because this, his main criticism, was omitted from his publishe^I paper. 

All of bis other criticisms apply with greater force to Professor Keith's account 
than to mine. 

There is one t>oitit, hou’ever, to which I must refer. Professor Symington made 
a great jraiiit of the fact that a variety of reconstructions of the skull hod imen 
made. Tlieicfore he assumed that my preliminary reimrt could not be accurate. Uc 
overlooked two facia, however: Firstly, that I called Dr. .Smith Woodward's atten¬ 
tion to the slight error in the occipital region, which especially afieoted the form of 
the right side, before I wrote my report; and, secondly, that 1 descril>cd the left 
side only, and nuule due allowance for this error. Thus the foix'e of Professor 
Syiniiigton’s attack loses all its cogency. 

Ill conclusion, I should like to point out that what Professor William Wright 
is pleased to cnll “ the ill-fated first e&say at reconstruction,” with all its admitted 
faults, is a closer approximation to the tnilh tlian any of the I’ecoustructions for 
which Professor Keith has made himself responsible. This is a fact, the truth of 
which any aiiatoinist who earefiilly examines the specimens and the whole literature 
of the dispute can convince himself. G, ELLIOT .SMITH. 


REVIEWS. 

Oranlologry. Turner. 

A CoutributioH to the Cramology of the People of Scotland. By Sir QQ 
William Turner, K.C.B. (Repriiito<l from the Transactions of the Royal Ou 
Society of Edinbnryh.) Edinburgh ; K. Grant and Son. 1915. 

This important contribution consist-s of two parts, which were piiblisbed 
separately in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Tbo Arst part, communicated in 1902, contains an account of 176 modern and 
mediieval crania, collected from diSeroiit parts of Scotland, ranging from Shetland iu 
the north to Wigtonsbire in the south, from Iona iu the west to Dunbar in the east, 
bnt although the range is so great, most of the skulls have been obtained from 
the counties south of the Clyde and Tay, and so tbe work must be regarded chieAy 
as a contribution to the craniology of the Lowlands. 

Where it is possible 43 measurements and indices of each skull are glveu, hut, 
as is usually tlie case, the lower jaw is only present iu a comparatively few 
specimens. 

One of the Arst things which strikes one in reviewing tbe report is tbe great 
disparity in the numbers of tbe sexes. In Fifesbire, for instance, there are fourteen 
male skulls to four females, in East Lotbian twelve males to four females, and this 
is a point which needs carefnl consideration. 

In working through largo collections of bones tbe reviewer has always been 
struck by the preponderance of males, and has accounted for it by tiie greater 
strength and resistance to disintegrating agencies of the male bones, but it must 
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always be borne in mind (hat the power of any anatomist (o distinguish the sex of 
a sknil or any other part of the skeleton is an unknown quantity, and those of ns 
who have checked our capacity by sexing skulls which could be identified afterwards 
have learnt some wholesome though hnmiliatiug lessons in this respect. 

The proltability is that no anatomist—not even Turner—can l»e sure of sexing 
more than six or seven out of every ten skulls correctly, so we must be very careful 
not to deduce sox characteristics from skulls which have been arbitrarily sexed. 

On the other hand, the uncertainity of sexing in all probability cuts Itoth ways, 
and Turner’s collection bears out our goneral impression that in any collection of 
exhumed or roughly stored bones more male than fenmie remain fit fur the callipers. 
From an ctlmologicul poiut of view we should have expected that the Lowland 
Scottish crania would have approached the Anglo-Saxon type more closely than do 
those from south of the Tweed, and it is interesting to fiinl that the cephalic index 
of the former is 77‘3, whieh is lower than that of mediroval English skulls. 

It is pointeil out, however, that a considerable bruchycephalic element exists in 
East Scotland, particularly in Fife, the Lothian.s, Forfar, Kincunlinc, and IJanff. 

There arc some beautifully executed plates, hut as no scale aecom|iauics them, 
and difTcrent views of the stune skull are often drawn to difTereiit scales, they arc 
not nearly as useful for modern purposes ns dioptographic tracings would have l>cen, 
though of course they are much more artistic. 

The ab.sencc of tracings drawn to scale is the more felt since the recorded 
measurements arc not so plaiinetl that a skull can l)C accurately racousinicte*! from 
them or a type skull of any locality plotted out. 

The second ]>art of the memoir deals with the prehistoric cnuiiH, and was 
communicated in 1915. It is a most vuluiiblo aiul up-to-ilnte review of the various 
discoveries in Scotland, and, in uildiliuu to the description of the crania, makes a 
goml summary of the ethnography of the various races which have helped to form 
the Scotsman of to-dny. F. (1. FAILSO^’S. 


East Anglia: Prehistoric Society. Clarke. 

Report on the Kxettrutions at Grime's Gnires, ireetintf, Rorf'olk. Edited Qi 
by VV. C. Clarke. 254 pp., with 30 Plates and 86 Figures. London : il. K. Ot 
L ewis & Co., 1915. 5s. net. 

“ Grime’s Graves ” has l>een long known as one of the most important prehistoric 
sites in our country, as well ns one almiit which there has been most uncertainty. 
It was, therefore, high time that the tdd evidence regarding it were re-examined, 
and that now cvidcuco were sought by further excavations. This has now been done 
in a mamicr which leaves little, if anything, to ite dcsiretl. The fact that certain 
questions are still in doubt is in no way the fault of those who Imvo hud the work 
in hand, nor is it altogether to be regretted, fur it will keep alive an interest in the 
“Graves” and tend to encourage a closer study of flint imjilcments. We are glad, 
too, that certain of (he pits are still uuexploretl, for there will no doubt be many 
questions in the future for the solution of which a direct reference to the unopened 
pits in this area will be desirable, if not indispensable. 

The Ueport of the excavations has lieen written by Mr. A. E. Peake, M.1{.C.,S., 
L.R.C.P., and displays throughout a true and correct appreciation of the essential 
facts for arriving at conclusions on the various points at issue. It is written in an 
eminently clear and interesting style, and is so arranged that comparisons between 
the two pits recently excavated and the pit opened by Canon Green well in 1870 can 
be rcatlily aud easily instituted. 
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Tlio subjects of wliicli Mr. Peake treats Imve mode it possilile for him to avoid 
almost eutirclj controversial questions, aud liis task has, for this reason, been relatively 
light. Perhaps the only matter u]>on which a difference of opinion is possible is the 
question whether any of the markings on the walls of the pits were due to the use 
of a polishe<l celt or not. lie expresses himself finally ns having no doubt that a 
few of the markings were produced by such a tool, but confesses to surprise that, 
judging from the very small nnml>er of such markings, a tool so superior to a doer- 

horn pick should have 1>ecn, apparently, so infrecpiently used. 

The manner in which the shafts were sunk, the symmetry of their outline, the 
holes cut in the walls for joists, the provision for ventilation, the rope marks over 

the heads of the galleries, and the general principles on which the mining operations 

were conducted, all indicate a civilization which, as Mr. Peake says, was probably 
higher than that attained by any race of savages now living. The finger-prints of 
the miner still present on the handle of an antler pick have, too, a sentimental 
interest for us which probably everyone will appreciate. 

If Mr. Peake has avoided controversy, Mr. Reginald A. Smith is, on the other 
hand, in the very centre of it, for to him has been left that portion of the Report 
which deals with the flint implements. As at most prehistoric sites, the date of 
Cl rime’s Graves is only to be Hxed on the archmologicnl evidence, and Mr. Reginald 
Smith, relying on the chronological value of “form” and on the classification of 
indnstries by horizons as worked out by French and Belgian archmologists, brings 
forwanl ii large Imdy of evidence in support of bis view that the date of the 
“ Graves ” is Aiirignocian. Again and again he describes and figures specimens 
which are of true Anrignacian pattern, while he pertiuently points out that, with the 
single exception of a basalt celt found by Canon Greenwell, none of the characteristic 
neolitliic implements has ever been found, despite the length and minuteness of the 
search. lie farther suggests donbt as to the above celt having imen found below 
the surface. 

To those who find a difficulty in ascribing to a Piilieolithic period a site at which 
fragments of ]>ottery have l)een found, he quotes M. Dujxnit and Dr. Rntot for the 
association in Belgium of pottery with a Palseolithic industry. 

It is rare, if ever, that we can obtain a consensus of opinion as to the date of 
a prehistoric site, but we believe that the impartial rentier of the Report will admit 
that Mr. Reginald Smith has presented a very strong case, and we venture to think 
that the future will prove the accuracy of his views. 

The human remains found in the pits are described by Professor Keith, but, as 
is usually the case, they furnish no reliable data for determining the ago of the site. 

Messrs. Kennard and Woodward report on the Mollusca found, and conclude 
from the evidence they furnish that the “ Graves ” are Post-Pleistocene but Pre- 
Roman. 

The Report concludes with a translation of a very interesting article by 
Dr. Nils Olof Holst on certain Swedish flint mines. These mines were surrounded 
by dwellings which seem to have been of Neolithic, Bronze, and Earlj' Iron Age. 
Tho illustrations in the Report are l>oth numerous and excellent, and the photo¬ 
graphers, of whom there are several, must liave displayed great ingenuity in taking 
snob excellent photograplis of pit-bottoms and underground passages. 

The Report reflects tlie greatest (rassible honour on all concerned, including the 
East Anglian Prehistoric .Society, under whoso tegis the Report is published, and 
Mr. W. C. Clarke, who has roost ably performed the duties of Editor. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Abstracts of Papers presented to Section H at the British 
Association Meetins. 1916 . 



Magic and Religion. By Dr. F, B. .Tevoxs. 

Those proceedings iiloiie nro regarded as inngical by any eoinniiinity which the 
comniunily resents and condemns. Proceedings practised for the good of tiie (com¬ 
munity are not regarded by the community as magical. Thertc is no reason to 
believe that there 1ms ever been an “ age of magic ”—an age in which proceedings of 
the one kind alone wore practised. If, then, ceremonies ]>rnctiscd fur the gcxal of the 
community are not magical, we ought to term them religious; and since such cere¬ 
monies need not, and in some cases do not, contain any reference to beings superior 
to man, we should set aside the definition which dcscril>os religion as l>olicf in 
personal l)eings superior to man. Nevertheless, Imlicf in such beings is essential in 
most forms of religion. 

The fact that no definition of an acorn can be a definition of the full-grown oak 
docs not disprove the continuity of the process whereby the acorn becomes an oak. 
“Tree” is a term which includes, or is applicable to, all stages in the process of 
growth, from the first to the lust—to the acorn, tlic sapling, and the onk alike. And 
so, too, religion is a term which includes, or is applicable to, all stages in the one 
process, and not to the stago of monotheism alone, or polytheism nlntic, or merely 
to stages in which there is reference to personal beings. Each of the stages is a 
stage in tite process of religion, but no one stage is by itself the whole process. To 
assume that belief in l>ciiiga superior to man existed in the earliest stage of the 
evolution of religion is open to exactly the same ofijectioiis os is the notion that the 
oak exists, “ prefonned,” in the aconi. 

The evolution of religion has been a process both of change and of continuity 
—of change in continuity and of continuity in change—a process in which the very 
differences postulate similarity, and the similarity implies differences. The earlier 
stages of religion would not have l)ccu practised unless they hud been thought worth 
while—unless they were felt to have some value. And the value of religion is felt 
mainly, if not wholly, in the frame of mind, or state of spirit, jiroduced. .Such a state 
of mind or spirit is felt (e.g., by the Australian black-fellows) to be the highest of 
all. Its value, we may say, is felt to be supremo. 

Accepting Sir James Frazer’s view that between magic and religion there is 
“a fundamental distinction and even op|)osition of principle," we cannot-hold with 
Dr. Marett tliat it is “ best to treat all inagico-religions riles as geuerically akin.” 
Magic and religion arc geuerically diflerent. Amongst the Australian black-fellows, 
as everywhere else, magic, in the opinion of the coumuinity, belongs to the class of 
things bad; and in every community religion belongs to the cla.ss of things good, 
and is supremo in that class. From the point of view of tribes that l>elieve in magic, 
there are rites which ore magical and rites which are religious; but there are no 
rites which are “ magico-rcligious,” for to such trilies magic means what is condemned 
by the community, while what is approved by the community belongs to the sphere 
of what we cull religion. 


Personal Experience as an Element in Folktales. By Bakbara Freire-Markeco. 

Psychologists have pointed out striking resemblances between dreams—especially 
children's dreams and those of adults of “infantile” mentality—aud the myths of 
uncivilized peoples. There is a tendency to account for them by assuming that 
“myths are the dreams of the race” or that “ dreara-thinkiug is an archaic form of 
thinking.” 
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On the contrary, tlie writer believes that these resemblances are to l)e explained, 
not by a semi • mystical analogy between the childhorsl of individuals and a 
“childhomi of tho race,” but by supposing that very many folk>tales are founded on 
reported dreams, day-dreams, and trance-cxperiences. Some stories are professedly 
derived from personal experiences of this kind ; others bear internal evidence of 
such an origin. 

Examples of such types are given from American folklore—Visits to the Dead ; 
Visits to the Sun; Sky-journey; Bridge of Souls; Symplegades ; Cinderella; 
Beanstalk, etc. 

Some of these folk-tale incidents, founded on ro]K>rts of personal experience of 
a fairly common type, naturally rctippcar in every generation in all unscientific 

societies. Hence their geographical distribution is no evidence for the diffiision of 

cultures. But these incidents are re-handled, elalioratc*!, systematised, combined with 
other incidents and put into artistic form; and it may sometimes be possible to 
trace tho diffusion of the more ela1>omtc versions and combinations. 

OrffanisatioHs of lillches in Great Britain. By M. A. Ml’kkay. 

One of the chief difKcuUies in the study of witchcraft is tho language in 
wbioli the roconls of the trials is couched. Another difficulty lies iu some of tho 
statements made hy the witches themselves. But in spite of these difficulties it 
is dear that tho witches professed and practised a definite form of religion, wiili 
dogmas, rites, ceremonies, and festivals. The chief festivals or Snhhatlis wci’O held 
four times a year ; at Candlemas, Koodmas, Lammas, and Hallowmas, t.e., the four 
quarter days of the May-Noveml)cr year. The master or chief of the wilciies, 
called by the Christian writers “The Devil," was regarde<l hy the witoh-comnnmity 
us the incarnate goil, incarnate in a man or, when disguised in tho skin of an 

nniinal, incarnate iu that animal. Tho ritual of axlmissioii into the society is given 

with great particularity; it consisted of renunciation of any previous religion, 
deilicntioii of laxly and soul to the gotl of the convert’s new religion, vows of 
absolute olicdicncc, baptism and tho giving of a new name, and finully cither the 
signing of a contract or being marked iqtou the laxly, possibly by tattooing. By 
the sixtcentli and seTcnteciith ccutiirics the whole ritual and religiuu were decadent, 
tltoiigli iu Scotland they remained in force till a later period than in England. 

The Origin of the Actor and the Mask. By Profe.ssou Ridoeway, Sc.D., F.B.A. 

An examination of the Greek drama and its descendants in Europe, and also 
a survey of tho dramas nud dramatic dances of Dou-Enro}>ean races from \Ve.stcrn 
Asia to Japan, through tho Indian Archipelago, Australia, Melaiie.sin, Polynesia, 
East and West Africa, South and North America (including the Eskimo) leads 
to tho conclusion that tragedy and other serious drama origiualcd in tho honouring 
or commemoration of the dead; such pantomimic dances, representing the events in 
the life of the dead (ns in ancient China), being, like fiineml games, dirges, athletic 
contests, itancgyrics. d;c., a means of keeping tho dead in remembrance, and thus 
propitiating their favour. 

1. The wearing of masks has been, and is, a coucomitaut of such mimetic 
dances ; as in Torres .Straits, Cernro, and in the dances of tbe secret .societies of 
Melanesia, Polynesia, West Africa, the object of which is the cult of the spirits 
of tho dead, whilst masks are also used by the American Indians and Eskimo in 
like ccrcmcnics, ns they arc and were iu the more highly developed dramatic 
performances of Java, China and Japan, Ancient Greece and Rome. 

2. In the cases cited the masks represent usually the spirit (often of some 
deified chief) in whose honour the ceremony is held, and this holds true of the 
masks used by the Chinese and Japanese. 
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3. But there are cases in which the ilramatisation of the dead takes place oven 
before tlio burial. Amongst the Taogkuls of Manipur the dead person is not only 
represented by some living member of the community, who dresses in the clothes 
of the dead, and takes his place at the family table, until the Inst rites arc per¬ 
formed, but is actually regarded as the residence of the spirit of the defunct until 
its final send-off to the spirit-Innd. In other words, the Thilnka]>o is a metlium. 
Again, in Burma, in the festivals of the thirty-seven official Nats (many of whom 
arc individuals who lived only a few centuries ago), each Nat is supposed to enter 
for the time l^ing the individual wh6 personates him or her—in other words a 
medium. In ancient China the spirit of the aucestor when worshipped wns supposed 
to enter a living person, usually a boy ; later replaced by an iinikgo of the dead, in 
its turn replaced by the well-known tablet, into which the ancestral spirit is supposed 
to cuter when worshipped. 

In the .Japanese Kagura (from which arose .Japanese Tragedy), which is an 

essential part of the Shinto ritual in honour of the dead, the spirit who is being 

honoured is supivoscd to enter the Miko (virgin priestess), who jK'rforms tlie sacrctl 
dance, whilst among the numerous savage communities cited above it is generally 
held that the spirit of deity invoked enters the masked shaman or ether performers. 
In the Hindu religious plays the actors are usually Bnihmans, because for the time 
being they arc taken to be equivalent to gods, a statement which {mints to a like 
idea ns that found elsewhere. 

4. Ancient Koine supplies a close analogue to the Thilnkapo of Mnniimr, for 

at fuuerals the deatl man wns {icrsomiteil by an actor Qniuiiis), dressed and masked 
to represent the dead, who even imitated his {lecnliarities of gsit and speech. 
Moreover, attendants wearing the masks (Jiuaf/ines) of the dead man’s ancestors (which 
were carefully preserved iu Roman houses), and dressed to re{ircseut them, and if 

they had hcen consuls, etc., nccoiupniiicd hy lictors, etc., brought the dead mail to 

the family grave. Was the muiius once rcgunled as the mtdium of the dead, and 
were the masked men also once regarded as the temporary receptacles of the 
ancestral spirits ? 

5. Filially, Thespis, who first lifted Greek Tragedy from lioiug a mere ritual 
at a tomb into a great artistic niid literary form, never wore any hut white masks. 
But as the Crocks reprosciitcd hy white paint the complexion of ghosts, for this 
reason Thespis {irobubly wore only masks of this hue. If the actor was still regardeil 
as the temporary nlxMlc of the hero's spirit, Solon’s auger against Tlicsiiis is ex{)laiuc<l. 

6. We arc thus led to the conclusion that the actor originally was not merely 
an actor hut rather a medium. 

Early Christian Monuments in Northumbria. By W. 0. Colli xc wood, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

In the North of England and South of Scotland there are almut a thousand 
fragments representing nioiiunieiits of tyjies neither Roman (and earlier) nor Nonnan 
(and later). They include crosses, shrines, tombs, grave-slalis, and {lieccs of architectural 
detail, oriiameuted chiefly with plaits and scrolls, in motives common to Christendom, 
Imt applied in forms pecidiar to the British islands. Jn classing them we have there¬ 
fore only occasional help from comparison with Continental art; hut when they 
are arranged iu series, their development and dating‘ can be checked from point to 
point by evidence of various kinds. 

At the beginning of the series we may place the Wliilbom group of unshaped 
stoucs with ehi-rho monogram and early Latin inscriptions resembling those of the 
early Welsh Christians. These connect with St. Ninian’s church and may date fifth 
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or sixth century; but, like that chuveli, the type disappears, leaving uo immediate 
successor. 

On tlie other hand, mominieiits like the cross of Gosforth, Cumberland, must 
be of the late tenth or early eleventh century, hecnnse they bejir allusions to the Norse 
edda, which was not current at that time; and they do not bear the late or 
Scandiimvian runes scon on the Manx crosses of the late eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, otherwise analogous. A considerable series of Anglo-Danish and Anglo- 
Norse monuments connects with this group, and is marked by vigorous design and 
sketchy handling, rude figures of men and animals, simple plaitwork, usually 
Kuomorphic, and the absence of foliage and flowers. It resembles stone-carving in 
Denmark and Scandinavia of the tenth and eleventh centuries ; hut contains occasional 
Irish motives, explained by the connection of the Vikings in England with those of 
Ireland. To the first-mentioned group was W'elsh-Celtic, so some of these may be 
culled more or less Guelic-Celtic ; and the fact partly justifies the popular name of 
Celtic applied to all such crosses, which were first known at Iona and in Ireland 
before the English examples were studied. 

Ilut there renmin many stones differing in their ornament from any Celtic and 
.Scandiimvian monmnents, and of still greater interest, as finer forms of art and earlier 
in date. These l»eur fairly welUlrawn saints and angels, elaborate symmetrical plaits, 
and leaf-scrolls like those of continental design in the eighth century. A close 
analogy is the Orraside cup, which can be shown to be earlier than 900 a.i>. Eighth- 
century coin.H of York bear figures of beasts such ns occur in one group of this class. 
The iuscriptinns, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, use, when runes are used, the older runes, 
which disappear in the tenth century; and personal names arc never of Danish, still 
less Norman, fonn. The acanthus of the eleventh century is alisent; all evidence 
]iomts to a pre-Danish date for this series, of which there were very fine examples 
at Easby, Cniidall, Otley, &c., now reduced to fragments; and the mucli-dispnted 
crosses of Bcwcostle and Uuthwell appear to be instances, better preserved, of the 
same series. 

Ill tliis series, schools and lines of development can he tracesi; the general form, 
the scrolls, and the plaits, Ac., all show transition from continental models to the 
stock-patterns of English carvers. By such hints the place of each can be approxi¬ 
mately found ill the series, wliich went forward in full progress, from severity to 
floridity, until the Danish invasion of 867. The heathen Danes, rapidly converted, 
did not entirely destroy monumental art, but used it; at first continuing the English 
traditions, Init naturally in a state of decline. Many examples remain of the transition 
from the pre-Danish Anglian to the Viking Age stylo, showing how the latter is an 
adaptation of the former by the gradual debasement of figure-drawing, the simplifying 
of interlaced patterns, and the conversion of scroll-work, foreign to Viking taste, into 
the dragonesque ornament of the tenth century. In this process the Leeds cross is 
a link between the debased Anglian and nascent Scandinavian, dating about 920 a.d. 

The history of Northumbrian sculpture can, therefore, be stated broadly, and 
illustrated step by step, though much remains to be worked ont in detail. Starting 
from tlie Tyne valley, where the free-standing oriiameuted cross appears to originate 
after the building of Hexham, Jarrow, and Moiikweannonth churches, the art spread 
along main (old Homan) routes in every direction over the old kingdom of the northern 
Angles, from tlie Forth to tlie Humber, and in the later eighth and the ninth centuries 
influenced neighbouring countries. When the Danes and Norse came they accepted 
and gradually adapted the art, transforming it to their own taste. During the eleventh 
century it disappeared from Northnmbria, though surviving in Ireland and Scotland, 
and was followed in England only by the boundary, market and station-crosses of 
the post-Conquest periods. 
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Artijtcinl Islands in /he Lochs of the Highlands of Scotland. Excavation Work 
on the Crannog in Loch Kinellan, Strathpeft'er. By llt’Oii A. Fraseu, M..4. 

In the 1913 Report a grant was iiindc by the Carnegie Tni.st to Dr. ilimro for 
the excavation of the i.s]aD(l in Loch Kinellan. In August 1914 I started work on 
tlie island, and was fortunate in having the assi-stanco of the Rev. Odo Blundell 
at the outset, and Inter on the advice of Dr. Mniiro, who visitcil the island, ami 
stayed in the vicinity for a week. 

The Work done in 1914 estnlilishcrl the islund as artificial, a point on which 
^ there was previously some doubt. Pits dug over the surface of the crannog revealed 
in every case a platform of logs or brushwood, or compact occupation debris, 
underneath a superincumbent mass of earth, clay, and stones some 4 feet thick. 
Unfortunately, digging was greatly impeded by water ]iercoIating through the 
structure of the island from the loch. This not only ilclaycil the work, but caused 
additional laliour, which exhausted the grant Ijefore the work had reached anything 
like a conclusive stage. 

Pcrsuadctl that more could be glcanc<l from a careful cxaniinatiou of the pits 
than was learned in 1914, I started work again in 1915. On examining the wood¬ 
work with care, I found quite a number of logs with checks, mortise holes, &c. 
In no instance, however, did the most careful examination reveal these checks aud 
morti.se holes n-s serving any primary purpose. Everything drove one to the con 
elusion that some at least of the wootl used for strongthening the structure of the 
island bad previously l>ecn ustsl for some other pur|>ose. 

At the cast cud of the island the overlying mas.s of earth and stones appears 
to rc.st on a platform of bmshwooil; in the centre and at the west end it rests on 
wooden platforms. Iwo pits at the east end, dug to the base of the islund, showed 
underneath the surface material successive layers of occupation debris right down to 
the original lake bottom, some 7 feet below the present snilace. In selected pits 
situated at the centre and west end of the islund, the wooden platforms were pierced 
and were found to consist of three layers of logs or tree stems. Underneath the 
platforms there seems to be a succession of layers of habitation debris corresponding 
to those found at the cast end of the islund. 

In course of the excavations bones, whole and broken, and other kinds of food 
refuse were found in profusion, as were also pottery shards in the up|Msr strata. 
The Imues have been examined ami discusseil by Professor Bryce, of Glasgow 
University, while the jmttery has been descril)ed by Mr. Curio, Director of the 
Royal Scottish Museum. The jmttery is at jtresent lieing compared with the pottery 
found in the Glastonbury Lake Dwclling.s. The archteological relics include a nunilier 
of stone implements, one or two whorls, and an ivory playing piece. 

Late in the season a dug-out was discovered supporting the logs in one of the 
pits. A length of 20 feet was exposed when the late autumn flo<H!s stopped work 
for the year. 

From the point of view of structure the results <iblaiiied have l>een interesting, 
and if continued may prove very valuable arehmologically. Any approximation to the 
date of the islund, or the dates of its various eras, can only be made after careful 
comparison of the results with tho.se obtained at other sites—work that involve.s much 
labour and time. While further work on the islainl is very desirable, such work 
to be of value must be oii a more ambitious scale than the funds available hare 
hitherto permitted. 

The facts that continuous layers of occupation refuse exist right up from the 
original bed of the lake, and that much of the woo<lwork overlying these layers, and 
supimrtiug the surface material, shows signs of having been previously used structu¬ 
rally, would point to the site’s having l>een originally the location of a pile dwelling 
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or palifite, the debris from which formc<l the basis of the more modern emnnog. 
While this suggestion is made tentatively, the theory w.as not sought, but was 
reached as a possible and very prol>able explanation of many circumstances noted 
in course of the investigation. 

Recent Arehaologieal Discoveries in the Channel Islands. By R. R. Marett, 
M.A., D.Sc., President of Section H. 

Tlie most important finds of the year have been due to the continued excavation 
of the cave known ns La Cotte de St. Brelade, in ilersey, the expenses of the work 
being borne partly by the British Association and partly by a Government grant 
provided through the me<1iation of the Royal Society. Very good results were 
obtmued in 1915, the remains of twenty-eight quaternary species being determined, 
and many flake implements of a characteristic Monstcriau facies Iwing collected. 
Moreover, along the eastern wall of the cave, where the implemcntiferous bed is 
10 feet thick, two clearly marked horisons were distinguished, the lower stratum 
containing coarse implements in association with Elcphas f trogontherii, and the 
upper finer and more elongated implements in association with Elephus primigenius 
and with a rich rodent bod in which Myodes lorquatiis is the only lemming 
represented. 

On Septemimr 3, after some two months’ steady digging, the roof of the cave 
colIni>sed, obliterating the workings for the time beiug under about 500 tons of rock 
rubbish, an amount incrcasml to 700 tons by the winter rains. During the spring 
tire intrusive matter was cleared away, an afliiir of eight weeks’ work, aud the bed 
was again attacked in July. 

Good progress has been made along the western wall, which is more sheltere<l, 
and masses of fresh Imnc and flint await analysis. The floor level, which up to 
45 feet from the etitranco rises only about 4 feet, would seem sadtlcnly to become 
steeper, ns if the back of the original cave were l>eing approachctl, though the 
limit of the lied ha.s not yet been reached. Moreover, the rodent remains, which 
mark the top of the bed, now appear in some places as high as 35 feet above floor 
level. Only when the eastern side has been cleared, will a theoretical reconstruction 
of the whole site lie possible. In the meantime, one cannot wonder enough at the 
extent and richness of the human deposit. 

Apart from this major operation, there ha-s been much arclncological enterprise 
shoAvn in both Jersey and Guernsey. In the latter island certain doubtful indications 
of palreolithic inhabitants have appeared, while in Jersey an industry thought to bo 
MagdaliIlian has been recovered from several sites. .Some interesting Neolithic finds 
have also been made. Altogether, the islands have proved worthy of their 
reputation as happy hunting grounds for the archmologist. 

Recent Culture on Easter Island and its Relation to Past History. By 
Katiieri.ve Rodteedoe. 

Native culture lasted on Easter Island till about the years 1863 and 1864. On 
the former date half the population was carried off by Peruvian slave raiders, and 
the following year Christian missionaries arrived. In 1914 about a dozen old men 
still survived who posscssetl some knowledge of old institutions. 

The island, according to these authorities, was divided between ten clans, who 
practised cannibalism and were constantly at war, and legendary lore largely deals with 
these conflicts. Little information was forthcoming with regard to the statues, although 
the last one which remained standing on the terraces was apparently overthrown as 
recently as about 1830. Knowledge still, however, survives of the custom of distending 
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tho lobo of the ear, and of tatooln^ a rinp on the linck, both of wbicli customs are 

seen on the statue.s. Large wooden images in honour of certain persons were, within 

living memory, erected tem{>orarily in front of tlie terraces. Tho small wooden images 
are still made, though now only for sale. 

Belief existed in a large number of supernatural ladings, but there were few 

ceremonies in their honour. A special sanctity attached to the Mint clan, which was 

the only one which had an “ Ariki ” or chief. This Ariki was tho authority on 
the tablets, and gatherings, at which they were read, were held till tho Peruvian 
raid. One old man was interviewed who had had some knowledge of one of the 
scripts. The “ white men who came in ships ” were regarded ns gods, and ceremonies 
held in their honour were traced imek three generations. 

The whole life of the island turned on tho finding of tho first egg of a certain 
migratory sea-bird. The rites connected with it show some slight connection with 
l)Oth tho tablets and the images, and survived in an attennated form even after the 
iutroduccion of Christianity. 

MegalUhic Remains on Raster Island, By W. ScoitE.snv-RocTi-F.DOE. 

Tho investigation.-^ of the Expedition extended over sixteen months, and the 
printed statements and explauatioiis of fonner passing visitors were considered and 
checked on the si>ot. The Terraces exist principally along the coast, but a few are 
found inland. They were discovered to vary in type, and only a limited number of 
them have I>eeu constructed to carry images. All have liecn used fur the disi>asal 
of tho dead. Tho statues upon them have invariably faced inland and have generally 
worn crowns. A portion of one image only is now standing and the Terraces are 
largely in ruin.s. Tho mountain, with its ({uarrics whence tho great monoliths were 
derived, was surveyed and much excavating done, with the result that it is possible 
to speak definitely as to the method of sculjtturc and the tools employctl. 

Certain pro.strato and scattered images, generally supposed to have been 
abandoned in process of removal, were found to have been originally erected on 
three main roads converging on the mountain. The village of Orongo, consisting of 
special stone houses of i>ocaiiar construction, connected with the Bird Cult, wa.s 
accurately surveyed, and the large rock masses which a«ljoiu the village, and which 
arc engravetl and sculptured, wore mapi)ed and photographed. 

Contribution to the Stud;/ of the Physical Type of the Xorthern Tnut/us. By 
Mis.s M. A. Czaulicka. 

All that Chine.se historians tell ns about tho Tungus (who are known under 
various names), in the era before Christ and in early historical times, is that they 
have occasionally given dynasties to some parts of China and Mongolia. In this 
case, inter-marriage between the Tungus and foreigners was restricted to the royal 
family and the families of the chiefs. Occasionally we hear of Chiuese migrations 
into Tungus country, us for instance to Korea, but the mixture of Tungus with 
Chinese and Mongol assumed largo proportions only in the seventeenth century, when 
the Manchu dynasty was reigning over both China and Mongolia. 

Only tho Tungus who migrated from the Amur country liefore that time 
(proltably as a consequence of the Jinghis Kan migrations) escajted contamination. 
By migrating to the inhospitable lands of tho northern taiga and tundra they 
preserved their physical typo comparatively pure. This applies chiefly to tho Kortli 
Central Tungus, between the Yenisei and the Lena, for the North-eastern Tungus 
have been more affected by contact with the Palaso-Sibcrians and the Yakut. Even 
in the study of the comparatively pure type of the Tungus of North Central ijilieria, 
however, we have to take into account their contact with the Yakut along tho 
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Ycssei-EIiatongn line, and also the iiiflacucc of environment. This latter is most 
clearly seen in their religions and social customs and in their technique. 

The anthropological study undertaken l>y our Expedition deals with the Tungus 
whose genealogical table shows no foreign admixture for several generations back, ns 
well as with the Tnngiis who have inter-married with the Yakut. The Tungus 
metises we have divided into three groups :— 

1. The Tnngns-Yakut, or people with Yakut father or mother. 

2. The Doignn, or people who have mixed with the Yakut for so long that 

they have formed a new nation and forgotten their origin. 

3. The Yakut of Tiiugns territory, or Tnngnsiztsl Yakut, who have a strain 

of Tungus blood in them and arc calle*! Tnngns by the Yakut of the 

Yakut territory. 

In tho present paper we make an analysis of four standard measurements— 

(1) The stature, 

(2) The cephalic index, 

(3) The facial index, 

(4) The nasal index, 

aud compare our inco-sureraents on North Central Tungus with those on North¬ 
eastern Tungus taken by the American Jesup Expedition. 

In their cephalic, facial, and nasal indices tho North-eastern Tungus approach 
tho Paheo-Siborians, and the Southeni or Baikal Tungus approach the Mongol 
typo, while the North Central Tungus approach the North-eastern, but not so 
closely tho Paltco-Siberiau. In other words, the North-eastern Tungus stand 
between the North Central Tungus and the Paliuo-Siberinus. 

It would be premature to draw any synthetic conclusions almiit the original 
physical type of the Tungus, os the material available for the Southern Tungus is 
insufficient, and os tho only data on the North Central Tungus are those collected 
by our Expedition, and that only in the region within the Arctic Circle. Numerous 
tribes of .Sub-Arctic Tuugus between the Yenisei and the Lena remain yet 
untouched. 

The aualysts of the meiumrements taken by our Expedition may be useful not 
only in dctiuiiig tho physical type of the Tungus, but also in showing that while 
the first generation of Tungus-Yakut mixture approaches nearer to the Yakut tyjje, 
tho Dolgun, who are tlie result of mony generations of mixture, approach nearer to 
the Tungus type. 

Summer and a Winter Among the Kafives of Arctic Siberia. By Miss 11. A. 

CZAI’LICKA. 

The start in spring 1914. The journey by the Trans-.Siberian Railway aud by 
steamer to the month of the Yenisei. The anthropological work of summer 1914 
among the .Samoyed-Tavgi, Samoyetl-Ynrak, Dolgan, and Ostyak. Some native 
customs connected with marriage, aud clan and family life. Shamnnistic ceremonies 
of tho Samoyed. 

Winter 1914-15 spent in journeying with reindeer sledges among tho Tnugus of 
the Northern Tnngnska, Ehatongo, and Kheta liivers and the Lake Districts of the 
northern tundra l>etweeu the Yenisei and the Lena. Methods of investigation. 
Tungus clan and family life. The shamanistic beliefs existing under the cloak of 
Russian orthodoxy. Tho migration of the Arctic Tungus from the Amur country, 
Tho joumoy south, summer 1915. An archmological excursion to the burial places 
{kurgunif) along the Southern Yenisei. 
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The Gurkha and Ills Mountain Home. By A. Tuevou-Battye, M.A. F.L.S. 

The writer visiteJ Nepal with Mr. H. .T. Klwes in the winter 191.S-14, at 
the invitatioa of the resident and with the pcnnissioii of the Maliaraja. 

Nepal may be described as consisting of three Koncs—a norlhcrn inonntain urea 
containing the world’s liighcst pcalcs, a centntl higlily cnltivute<l valley, and n 
soiithem forest area, known ns the Tnrni. Each has its special fauna, flora, and 
otheh characters. The bulk of the inhabitants occupy the centnil valle}’, which is 
terraced as far as possible for purposes of cidtivntion. The {mpnlation ninnliei'S 
some 500,000, made np of elements from various races. On the Sikkim liordor are 
the Lepchns, to the north the Bhotiiis or Thibetans, while the central valley is 
occupied maitdy by Gurkba.s and Newars. 

The Gurkhas claim to bo the dc.sccndants of Kajpiits, and apjicar to have first 
obtained a footing in the country in the year 1559, though it was not till 1768 
they completed its conquest. The race they roinpiered, the Newars, were of 
Mongolian afllnities, an industrial and not a warlike people. TIic.-h; characters are 
still preservetl—the Gurkhas being the fighters, the Newars the traders, agriculturists, 
and craftsmen of Nepal to-^lay. Intennarriuge with the Newars has changed the 
facial appearance of the Gurkha from the Rajput to the Mongolian type. In 
religion the Gurkha may l>o broadly describe<l ns Hindu, the Newar ns Buddhist. 
The Gurkha language is of an Aryan type, with Sanskrit as a basis, while the 
Newar ha.s a distinct tongue and alphabet of his own. There tvre over 2,000 tcm]>lcs 
and shrines in the simrsely-inhabited country. Two distinct tyjtcs of temple may be 
recognised : the stupa or chaitya form, which is Indian, although it has taken on a 
local character ; and the pagoda form, obviously dcrive<l from the Uhinese. These 
are characterised by the wealth of detail in their carvings. 

The domestic architecture of Nepal is most varied in design and workmai)shii>, 
the Newars from time immemorial have been great craftsmen in wood and metni. 

Sakai Iteligion and Brlie/s. By I. II. N. Ev.tNs. 

It is doubtful whether the Sakai have any original kiiowkslgc of a Supremo 
Being, though one group of them admits that it has a lielicf in a Deity. There 
seem, however, to be some grounds for thinking that their ideas on this subject 
may be derived from the Malays, or, at any rate, in part. 

Somewhat vague aiiimist beliefs play a part in tlie everyday life of the Sakai, 
and various means are adoptinl for placating, or exorcising, spirits, who are, or may 
be, evily-inclineil towanls them. Rites with the.se ends in view are often iMjrfonned 
by the Ilnlak, or magician, niiled by his familiar spirit. 

In addition to Itelicfs which may lie classed ns animistic, the Sakai have many 
other curious superstitions, which are less ea.sy to classify. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

ACCESStOXS To TtlE LiKKAUV OK THE RoVAL AXTHItOfoLOOICAI- IXSTITfTE, 
(Donor indicated in parenthesc*.) 

My Yorvba Alphabet, By R. E. Dennett, sj x 5j. 45 pp. Mactnilhin OD 
and Co. 1». 6</. net. (Publishers.) 0” 

Outlines of Jainism. By Jagmandcrlal Jaini, M.A. Edited (with Preliminary 
Note) by F, \V. Thomas. 7^ X 5. xi + 146 pp. Cambridge Ciiiversiiy Press. 
4s. net. (Jain Literature .Society.) 
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An Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics (Asiatic .Society Monographs. 
Vol. XV). Being four Essays by Renw’anl BranJstettor, Ph.D. Translated by 
C. O. Blngden, M.A., M.R.A.S. 8^ X 5J. 351 pp. Royal Asiatic Society. Ts. 6rf. 

not. (Publishers.) 

Customary Law of the Fcrozepore District. (Revised Edition.) Vol. VII. 
9^ X 6}. V + 296 pp. Supcriutendeiit Government Printing, Punjab. 5s. 
(Secretary of State for India.) 

The Races of Ireland and Scotland. By W. C. Mackenzie, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
8} X 5^. 388 pp. A. Gardner, Paisley. Is. &d. net. (The Publishers.) 

Animal Folk Tales. By Anne A. Stanley. 7^ x 5. 265 pp. Illustrated. 

American Book Co., Cincinnati. *52 dollar. (Publishers.) 

Rest Days. A Study in Early Law and Morality. By Ilnttou Webster, Ph.D., 
l»rofessoT of Social Anthroiwlogy in the University of Nebraska. 8| X 5}. 308 pp. 
Macmillan and Co. 12a. 6d. net. (The Publishers.) 

Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone. By N. W. Thomas, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Part I : Late and Custom of the Timne and Other Tribes. 8^ X 5J. 195 pp., 

20 Plates, and a Mop. Part II: Timne-English Dictionary. 8.Jt X 5^. 139 pp. 

I’art III: Timne Grammar a?id Stories. 8j X 5^. 86 pp. Harrison and Sons. 
(Colonial Office.) 

Specimen of Languages from Sierra Leone. By N. W. Thomas, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
11 X 7]-. 62 pp. Ilarrisoii and Sons. (Colonial OflSce.) 

Men of the Old Stone Age, Their Environment^ Life, and Art. Hitchcock 
Lectin-es of the University of California, 1914. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
9} X 61^. 532 pp. 268 Illustrations and Maps. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 2ls. net. 
(Publisher*.) 

Arcfueological Survey of Ceylon. Plans and Plates for Annual Reports 1903-12. 
13] X 8]^. Government Printer, Colomlro. (Government Printer.) 

Arckaologieal Survey of India. Annual Report, 1912-13. Edited by Sir John 
Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., M.A. 13] X 10]. 181 pp. 84 Plutes. Superintendent, 

Government Printing, Calcutta. 30s. net. (Publisher.) 

Arckaologieal Survey of India. Annual Reports. Part 1: 1913-14. By Sir 
J. Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., M.A. 13 X 10]. 48 pp. 23 Plates. Superintendent, 

Government Printing, Calcutta. 3*. (Publisher.) 

Indian Arckaologieal Policy, 1915. By Sir J. Marshall, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., 
8] X 5^. 39 pp. Superintendent, Government Printing, Id. (Publisher.) 

Modem Greek in Asm Minor. A Study of the Dialects of Silli, Cappadocia, 
and Phurasa, with Grammar, Texts, Translations, and Glossaiy. By R. M. Dawkins, 

M.A. With a Chapter on the Subject-matter of the Folk Talcs, by W. R. Halliday, 

H.A., B.Litt. 9 x 6. 688 pp. 2 Plates. Cambridge University Press. 3ls. 6d. 
net. (The Publishers.) 

Kraniologische Studien an ciner Sekadelserie aus OslgrSnland. Voii Dr. H. 
Hoessly. Abhandlung. 54 pp. 3 Plates. (The Author.) 

The Collection of Osteological Material from Machu Picchu. By Geo. F. 
Eaton. 96 pp. 39 Plates. Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Vol. V. (E. S. Roscoe, Esq.) 
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New Guinea. With Plate K. Haddon. 

Kava-drinkinfi: in New Guinea. By A. C. Haddon. 

The ciiMtom of driiikin" kuva is recognised ns a criterion of a certiun 0 # 
definite migration, or serie.<« of migrAtion.s. into Oceania; its occurrence in New 
Guinea lin.s long been known, and I have thought it desirable to bring together all 
the information on the subject in order to facilitate the discussion of the problems 
arising from its distribution. 

The first record of the use of knvn in New Guinea was made by N. von 
Miklucho-Maclay in the Bulletin of the Imperial Russian Geographical Socicli/, 
X [ii], 1874. As this journal is iu veiy few of oiir libraries, imd is printe<l in 
Russian, I give a translation of that ivortion which ilcals with Now Guinea ; for this 
I am much indebted to my friend Hr. E. H. Minns, author of the moinuncntal work 
Scythians and Greeks (1913). Tho pepper plant aud the drink are called by the 

Papuans of ■ Astrolabe Bay k(u, or kdu, a name very like tho Polyne.sian kava. 

M.M. constantly saw it used at feasts, and noted the results. The plant is a small 
shrub which is corofnlly cultivated round their luits or iu plantations. The lenvo.s, 
stem, and root are chewed not only by grown-up men who take port iu tho fua.st, 

but also by boys to whom tlie drink is still forbidden, and who, together with tho 

women, do not have accc.ss to tho feasting assembly. An mlull man distributes snmll 
portions of the leaves, stem, and root, and secs that it is properly chewed, and that 
tho precious stufi' is not wasted by oxirectoration ; if tho I'ont is hard it is first 
beaten Isjtween stones. The dark green very bitter mass is often taken out of tho 
mouth, put in tlie palm of the hand, and carefully rolletl up into a ball, sometimes 
about the size of a hen’s egg; then again put into the month or handed to someone 
elso to chew. 

When the mass is sufficiently soft, each of tho chewers takes it out of his mouth, 
rolls it again into a ball, and gives it to tho man who had distributed the portions. 
The latter has by this time provided himself with two large scraped coco-nut shells. 
One shell with a bolo in its middle sorves as a funnel, and is put over the mouth 
of the second; the Iwttoin of the funnel is covered with soft thin grass, which serves 
as a filter. Tho chief preparer of keu takes several balls together, and with his 
hands squeezes out the abundant green fluid iu which the balls arc soaked. After¬ 
wards ho wets the masses with water and squeezes them Again, and repeats the 
process until the water is hardly coloured at all. They sometimes stir the fluid in 
the filter so as to make the sediment rise and help the filtering. If tho fluid is 
thick they add yet more water. 

While the keu is being filtered tho preparer is surrounded by the men who are 
to take part in the feast, aud each of them takes out of tho bag, which every 
Papuan always carries, a small bowl made of the shell of a young coco-nut. This 
bowl is generally well scraped, aud the outside often carved, but the inside is 
covered with a dark green deposit, the remains of long service, as custom does 
not allow the washing or cleaning out of a bowl in which keu is drunk. In front 
of the large liowl containing the keu a small space is cleared, and with the blunt 
end of a spear depressions are made in the earth, in which the bowls of those who 
are waiting are placed, so that they should not he upset. These bowls are of various 
sizes, according to the owner’s love of the drink. The man who has prepared the 
keu pours it out into the bowls; the fluid is of a dark green colour and of the 
ordinary thickness of melted fat which has become a little cold. When all the bowls 
have been filled, the men who are standing round stretch out their hands and take 
them, either all at the same time or in turn according to a certain sequence, first 
the guests, then the old men, and so on. With their bowls in their hands, the fcasters 
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separate to the margin of the clearing in which the feast is taking place, and taming 
awaj, drink tlie bowl of kiu and micturate at the same time. 

This custom, which is perpetually observed in some villages, appears in others 
in the form that the men micturate before they driuk the kiu, or a little after. As 
kiu is unpleasantly bitter, they take away its taste by eating the scraped kernel of 
a coco-nut wetted in the fluid of the nut which has been prepared previously for 
this purpose. The amonnt of kiu which they usually drink equals about three or four 
table.spooufuls, which is siifRciont to produce intoxication in some of them. Those 
who have drunk more than au ordinary portion fall into a melancholy, sleepy frame 
of mind; they go away staggering from the people they ore talking to, sit down, 
and stare fixedly at some object, continually spitting, as the bitter taste remains 
for a very long time in the' mouth ; finally they fall into an uneasy but heavy 
slumber. In this state it is very diflficult to wake them up or to get anything out 
of them. The drinking of kiu is tlie first i>art in an entertainment, nothing is eaten 
before it, and the drunkards who have taken a large quantity confine themselves to 
the driuk and do not cat anything. Kiu is drunk only by grown men {tamo) ; boys 
before circumcision and women arc forbidden it. No feast takes place without kiu. 

In the villages where a groat deal is grown, adult men drink it also at ordinary 
times, and even women arc secretly very fond of it, and drink it, hiding the fact 
from their husbands and sons. Not only are fresh leaves, stem, and i-oot used, but 
also the root, after having been dried and kept for many months, is chewed, and yields 
a yet more bitter and stronger driuk. 

In spite of the not particularly attractive process of the prejmration, Miklucho- 
Maclay, wishing to know the effect, once drank an ordinary portion of ken. Tlie 
drink proved to be without special scent and of a bitter, astringent taste. After a 
little time he felt his head swim and his legs refused to support him, but this otfeet 
passed off after half-an-hoiir’s sleep. He woke up with a fairly fresh head but with 
a horrid bitter taste in his month which remained for three hours after drinking. 

Kiu is the only intoxicant of this const and is very highly valued. Miklucho- 
Mnclay gives a brief account of kava-drinking in Naiuurkundig Tijdschriff voor 
yederlandsch Indie, XXXV, 1875, p. 66, Imt docs not add anything to what he 
had previously written, as given above. 

Biro gives very little information about kava-drinking in Astrolabe Bay; he 
says it is only partaken of by older men, aud solely after feasts or on other great 
occasions. He describc.s and figures six coco-nut kava bowls, which are called keu~ 
gamban at Bongu and kial-gamban at Bogadji (or Bogadjira) ; most are mainly 
decorated with zig-zag lines, but one very old and greatly-prized specimen has an 
engraved border representing conventional hen’s eggs {lue-tauel), and footprints of a 
pig {bel nginyem) ; “ This design is quite naturnl in view of the important role of the 
“ hen, and still more of the pig, in the feasts of the Tamol” [as the natives call 
tliemselves] “Boschr. Catalog, dor Ethuogr. Sammlung Ludwig Biro’s aus Deutsch- 
“ Neu-Guiuea (Astrolabe Bai),” Kthnogr. Samm. des Ung. Kat. Mus., Ill, Budapest, 
1901, p. 102. 

0. Finsch very briefly refers to Miklucho-Mnclny’s observations in Samoafahrten, 
1888, p. 61, and in Annal. K.K, Naturhist, Ma*. Wien, VI, 1891, p. 66 [204], where 
he says he could not obtain any data on kava-<lriuking : “ Since the kava plant 
“ grows wild all over German Now Gniueo, presumably kava-drinking is widely 
“ spread.” This, however, by no means follows. In his great work SUdseearbeiten, 
Abb. d. Hamburg Kolonialinstituts, XIV, 1914, p. 31^, he gives a useful summary 
of the use of kava in Oceania, but docs not add anything fresh to what he had 
previously said on the subject so far as New Guinea is concerned, but in a footnote 
on p. 314 he says that two varieties of Piper methysticum are used, and that four 
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species are mentioned by K. Schumann and M. Hollrnng, “Dio Flora too Kniser- 
Wilbelms-Land,” 1889, Nachrichfen iiber K. W, L. und den Bismarck Arehipcl. 

F. S. A. de Clercq and J. D. E. Schmcltz, Ethnogr, Bcschrij. van de (f'cst-cn 
Noordkust van Ifederlandsch Kiettw-Gtiinea, 1893, p. 201, give a very brief 
account, but with some inaccuracies, of the use of kava in New Guinea. They 
mention the following references which I have not been able to consult. Hollrnng 
[M.], N. K. JVlhld., 1887, p. 178, and Ziillcr [II.], Deutsch Xeu Guinea [1891], 
p. 253. In their Table I, p. 244, for the distribution of kavit, they give Astrolabe 
Bay and Constantine harbour on the authority of Finsch, and Finsch harlrour and 
Cai>o Cretin apparently on the authority of de Clercq. 

R. Nenhauss, Deutsch Keu Guinea, I, 1911, p. 276, adds nothing to the subject. 
G. A. J. van de Saiide refers only to Biro, and adds, “ Kawa ... is, ns far 
“ as I am aware, never used in Netherlands Now Guineti,” Nova Guinea, III, 1907, 
p. 14. He had, however, overlooked the following. 

J. D. E. Schmeltz states, on the authority of II. Velthuyzen, Jaarhock van de 
Kkl. Nederl, Zeemacht, 1893-94, p. 449, that among the Tugori of the south coast, 
near the British Iwundary, a root is chewed by the women, and the juice, which they 
spit out into a coco-nut shell, is drunk by the men. lie lulds that as wc have 
records in other places in Now Guinea of the use of kava, it is permissible to 
presume that it occurs hero also. Inter. Arch. f. Ethnogr., VIII, 189.5, p. 157. 
Assuming this to 1>c a genuine case of kava-driuking, it should lie noted that this 
is the only instance in which women chew the root, as we cannot accept Bevan’s 
statement that virgins chew it in Kiwai (p. 1242), and it is the only locality for 
Netherlands New Guinea. R. Pdeh says that “the Kaja-Kaja [Tugeri] know three 
“ drinks : pure water, coco-nut water, and wafi, an iutoxicating, alcoholic drink made 
“ by chewing a kind of kava root, ff'ati is drunk twice daily—morning and evening— 
“ always in small quantities, out of the half of a dwarf coco-nut shcdl of the size of a 
“ ladle. Excess is probably nire.’’ (Eilz. K. Akad. Wise. Wien, CXV, 1906, p. 898.) 

The first reconl of the use of kava in BritLsh New Guinea is due to L. M. 
D’Albertis, who says that when he was at Mawata, Maino “ brought me some roots 
“ of a plant which the natives chew for its narcotic and intoxicating properties. 
“ Maino explained that to experience its intoxicating effects perfectly, tobacco 
“ should be smoked after chewing a certain quantity of the root ” ; it induces sleep 
and pleasant dreams (A'cw Guinea, II, 1880, p. 197). 

S. McF'arlanc says it is used near the Fly River, being chewed by boys (Among 
the Cannibals of New Guinea, 1888, p. 126). 

£. Beardmore states that komata is drunk at Mawata during the feast which is 
held when lads arrive at puberty ; it is obtained from a jilant grown locally. No 
ceremony is held when girls arrive at puberty, but a feast is given at which komata 
is not dnmk (Journ. Anthr. Inst., XIX, 1890, p. 460). 

In some ethnographical notes on the Western Tribes, more particularly the 
coastal {>eoples, B. A. Hely says that gamada is sabi (tabu) to boys liclow the age 
of puberty, and that the dugong harpoon and rope are anointed with gamada before 
the fishing l>egins. This makes them strong (Annual Report British New Guinea, 
1894-95, p. 44). 

The Rev. E. Baxter Riley says, “The drinking of gamada is greatly on the 
“ increase in the division. It is no unusual sight to see natives rolling about like 
“ drunken men in the coastal villages. This is often seen at Darn on a Saturday 
“ night. The drinking of this (gamada'] is sapping the energies of the natives, 
“ undermining their constitutions, and will, if not checked, have a serious effect 
“ ui>on the population, and prevent its increase.” (Annual Report, 1909-10, p. 157.) 
The Government has now made it penal to drink or even possess gamada. 
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When At MawatA io October 1911, G. Landtman wrote a letter to me in which ho 
says : “ Gdmoda is drunk here everywhere. The natives chew it with water, empty 
“ the contents of the mouth in the leaf-sheath of a coco-nut palm, which they 
“ twist, and the liquid is filtered into a coco-nut bowl. This is generally done for 
“ the elder men by a boy, who often is not yet allowetl to drink it himself. The root 

“ may sometimes Ije hammered with a piece of wood, or cut up with a knife or shell 

“ to facilitate chewing, but it is always chewed. Gdmoda plays a prominent part 
“ in several ceremonies. Part of the ceremony of making pence with another tribe 
“ consists in the men drinking gdmoda together; during the drinking-feast one man 
“ of each side will sprinkle a little gdmoda over the assembled people and say, 
“ ‘ No more fight now, no good you me (we) fight.’ This rite is called haria and 
is performed in an analogous way ou a number of different occasions and for 
“ different purposes. When the natives sit and drink gdmoda together at the 
“ time when they plant their gardens, they dip a twig of the gdmoda plant iu the 
“ bowl filled with the fluid and sprinkle it io the direction of the gardens, thereby 
“ invoking the £tengena or Same, two closely-related mythical beings who are suppo-sed 
“ to help them in their gardeniug. The £tengena reside in trees, and the Same in 
“ swamps. A corresponding practice precedes dugong and turtle-hunting expeditious 
“ to the reefs. To the people here gdmoda .seems to be almost essential to ensure 

“ success in garden work. That is why quite a little conflict has arisen when tho 

“ Government and the Mission try to do away with it. I have never heard tho 
“ natives express themselves with such indignation against the white people as when 
“ they think they are going to be deprived of gdmoda: ‘We fright Jesus Christ one 
“ ‘ thing; we fright kaikai too. White man ask mo fellow look out missionary, give 
“ ‘ kaikai, no fault belong me. What name want to stop that thing? that time 
•• ‘ kaikai belong me fellow finish.’ Which may bo re-stated as follows : ‘We fear 
“ ‘ Jesns Christ, but we ore also frightened about our food. W’hito men ask us to 
“ ‘ feed the missionary; then why do they want to stop this practice ? If we do 
“ ‘ our food will perish, and tliat will not be our fault.’ ” He odds that, “ it seems 
“ doubtful whether betel-chewing was ever an indigenous custom within the Kiwai- 
“ speaking district, though it was undoubtedly practised here to some extent.” 

The Mnwata people may have learnt the use of kava from the Mnsiiigarn, who 
were partially disimssessed of their land by the Mawata immigrants about 1800-10 
(J. B. Cameron, Annual Beport, 1892-93, p. 68 ; B. A. Hely, ibid., p. 70). Tho 
Masiugammu, as B. A. Hely calls them, claim to be the sole and aboriginal occupants 
of the laud {Annual Report, 1893-94, p. 55). Mnegregor says that the local Piper 
methytticum is a small variety about 2 feet high, all of a green colour, the stem 
much knotted, and the root consisting of a large number of small fibrils. It is the 
custom of the Masingara to drink kava when they have any important business or 
undertaking to discuss. On this occasion, when a number of men from the coast 
were present, a man chewed the root fibrils and the stem ; any man of an obliging 
disposition did this, but as a matter of politeness it was generally done by a Masingara 
man. The chewed mass, with a little water, is squeezed through tho eloth-like leaf 
sheath of the coeo-nut palm into a small dish consisting of one half of a coco-nut 
shell. One man drank this off without any ceremony or remark ; then a mass was 
chewed for someone else, and the same process was gone over indefinitely. ‘‘ The two 
“ Fijians of the party pronounced the plant to be ‘ very strong,’ but they were much 
“ amused by the extremely primitive and unceremonious way in which it was drunk. 
“ . . . Here only the chewer and the drinker take any interest in the proceeding, 
“ everything is dirty, and the whole affair rather repulsive than otherwise. . . . 
“ Some of tho trib^ of the Fly River know of the custom, and sometimes obtain 
“ small quantities of the plant from the inland tribes; but none of them cultivate 
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“ it tlicRiHelves or make any ceremonial iwe of it. It is almost surprising that the 
“ triljcs in the central and eastorn districta do not use the Pijyer mcthystirtiin as 
“ a hovemgc, hecausc several specie,'* of the plant grow there in the forests.” 
(W. Maegregor, Annual Ileport, 1890-91, pp. 16, 47 ; e/. Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXI, 
1891, p, 204.) 

According to B. A. Hely, all the people of a Mnsingara village combine to 
erect a Itoiisc, the owners providing them with food and ffiimudit while the work is 
proceeding (^Annual Report British New Gttinen, 1898—94, j). 5o). A breach of 
7Hitse (tahn) has to be healed by the olFemler supplying f<Hxl and sie for 

one whole day. At the largo hunting dances the men dance in a circle round two 
wcll-e.'cecuted effigies of croco»liles {sihle) ; one U about 8 feet long, and represents 
Nngu, whom Ilely describes ns the deity of the Masingamuiii, the other is nlmui 
4 foot long, and represents Ulbo, his yoniig one. The effigies arc refreshed with 
libations of tie and are greased with pig’s fat {Joe. eit., 1894-9.7, p. 45). 

The Somlos, who live nixnit 10 or 11 miles to the north - west from 
Ma.'iiiigara, drink the Piper tuethi/sticum, but do not chew lime and betel-nut 
(Maegregor, Annual Report, 189.7-96, p. 41). 

T. liccvcs Palmer has just informed luc that the Dirimu, wlio live on the 
K uniuibadnga, or eastern affiuent of the Biuaturi, have an annual ceremony called 
Bromo ffiri, or Pig dance, at which wooden liumnu effigies, udo, are parn<le<l; the 
men carry on their backs male udo and the women female udo. He adds, " gotnoda 
“ is drunk at this ceremony, and to some oxtent on other occasions as well, but only 
“ by fully grown men imd %vomcn pa.st the age of child-bearing. It is chewed by 
“ men only. The chewed root and salis'u are 8|)at into a piece of choblahe, the 
” leaf sheath of the coco-nut palm, and then stpieezed into half a coco-nut shell : 
“ the process is repeated scventl times.” IIo understands that the fear of attack 
by neighbouring tribes is the reason why gomoda is not indulged in more freely. 
The young meu of the village are sent out to keep watch and piotect the village, 
as the gomoda incapacitates the drinkers for a time; thus the practice was well 
under control. 

II. P. Beach informed me in September 1914 that the bushmeu (by which 
he meant the people inland from tbo coast of Daudai) are “ bowled over ” if they 
take more than two mouthfulls of irka (gamada) ; they never cut the head of a 
pig without drinking irka. 

T. F. Bevan gives a lurhl account of heml-huntiug and caiinilwlism in Kiwai 
when he visited it iu December 1887 ; he says ; At these canuibal feasts a kind 
“ of kava is drunk. This is prepared from an iiuligcnous root chewed by virgins 
“ of about thirteen years of age. While it does not exactly intoxicate, its effect 
“ is not unlike that of opium” {.Toil, Travel, and Diseoeery in British New 
Guinea, 1890, p. 858). ilacgregor investigated the inattei' on the spot in Novemlwr 
1889; the natives described Bevau’s account as “hitler language” and “not true.” 
There is no evidence of cannibalism. “ There is not a kava plant in or belonging 
“ to the village [lasa]. It is used on the mainland but it is a curiosity at Kiwai, 
“ and as such I have heard of one plant at Sumai. The people of this island do 
“ know how to use it, but they say it is never chewed by women ” {Annual Report, 
1889-90, p. 38). 

J. Chalmers says that the natives of Kiwai use gamada. “When a feast is to 
“ take place the young men chew the root niid collect their saliva into wooden 
“ bowls, and water is added. On the day of the feast only those who have passed 
“ through all the stages of initiation may driuk it. Large quantities of it are drunk. 
“ The root of the Fly River kava is much smaller than that of the South Seas ” 
{Journ. Anthr. Intt., xxxiii, 1903, p. 121). As Chalmers resided as a missionary 
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for some time ou Kiwoi we may accept lus statemeuts rather than tliosc of casual 
visitors. II. P. Beach informed mo that gamada is drunk in the estuary of the 
Fly, but not by those in the estuary of the Bamu. The Wahiida people have learnt 
its use within the last four or five years. He also stated that there were large 
gardens of gamada on the upper reache.s of the Fly River. 

Kabiri (Lyons), or Girara (Beaver), is the low-lying district between the Fly 
River and the Aramia affluent of the Bamu ; roughly speaking, it extends from 
alwut 142° 30' to 143° 15' E. long. In a letter dated October 1910, and privately 
published in 1911, the Rev. B. T. Butcher describes the first journey ever made 
through this country by a European ; in it he was accomptiuied by G. Laudtmau. 
Ho spent a night in the house at Barims, and when be tried to go to sleep he was 
disturbed by a strange, weird kind of singing. He found all the men seated in a 
circle in the central hall round their chief, who was beating time with a lighted 

wiki (a little stick ivhich burns slowly). Each man had his betel-nut and goiml 

by his side and a lighted wiki in his hand, with which he bent time in unison with 
the chief while joining in the chant. Boys were all the time chewing gamada for 
the men's use. 

Most of the information from Astrolabe Bay has been obtained at the Papuan- 
speaking villages of Bogadjim and Bougu, all the other coast villages are Melanesian- 
speaking. Miklucho-Maclay does not, however, say precisely where he saw kava 
employed. Finsch says it was in Constantine harbour, which is in the neighbourhood 
of Bongu, on the southern shore of the bay. The corpse is exposed on a framework 

before burial in Bogadjim. 'fhe dead help their relatives, and are invoked on all 

sorts of occasions ; great wooden images, apparently of especially honoured dead, are 
made in Bongu, and are widely exported. Every few years a feast is held in tlieir 
honour, which women may not share [kava, doubtless, is drunk at this] ; if the 
image fails to help suppliants, it may be set aside. The existence of totemism is 
doubtful. The asa or ai cult centres in a poor sort of bouse in the jungle which 
contains woo4lcn masks, the ritual musical instruments, ata flutes, etc. Nothing is 
known about the initiation ceremonies which take place about every ten or fifteen 
years, bnt Biro states that they are just the same os the balum at Finschhnrbour; 
circumcision then takes place and bull-roarers are used. Biro states that the asa 
house (which women may not approach) was formerly the only place for practising 
ancestor cult, initiation ceremonies of youths, aud the sacred dances, but latterly, 
though not from European influence, asa houses ore more or less neglected, being 
replaced by the men’s house (B. Hagen, Unter den Papuas vi Deutsch Nen 
Guinea, 1899; W. Semayer, “Beschr. Cat, L. Biro," Elk. Sam. Ung. Kat. Mus., 
Ill, 1901). Miklucho-Maclay says that on the Maclay coast (from Astrolabe Bay 
to C. Eouig Wilhelm) the corpse is placed in a sitting position with knees so bent 
os to touch the chin and with the arms clasping the legs ; it is wrap{ied in leaf 
sheaths of the sago palm, bound with lianas, loft for some time in own hut, and 
later buried there. A year later the head at any rate is dug up, the lower jaw 
cleaned and treasured, but the skull is thrown away in the bush and may be cheer¬ 
fully exchanged for trade goods. {Z. f, Eth. V, 1873, p. 188, and cj. Nature, 
XXVII, 1882, p. 137.) VVe are not told definitely that these people drink kava. 

The Melanesian-speaking Jabim about Finsch harlmur and Cape Cretin have 
a great periodic circumcision feast termed balum; the lads to be initiated are con¬ 
ducted to a specially-built hut which represents the balum monster, the entrance 
being its open mouth; the whole ceremony is accompanied by the booming of bull- 
roarers, balum li, and the noise of sacred flutes. The balum cult combines the 
initiation of the youth into the society of adult men with the recognition of his 
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kinship with the dead, his death to the old order and new birthr into a higher 
social status being symbolised by his being swallowed by a monster who is the 
ancestor of the village kin. The dea<l are buried, but respected persons may Im 
mummified, and the skull and some bones may be kept for some time. Every dca<l 
Jabim man of repute has a bull-roarer buried with him. Ghosts not solely 
harmful, but may help the living. There arc traces of totemisin (A. C. Haddoii, 
“New Guinea,” Etict/cloptedia of Religion and Ethics, IX, 1916). 

Pho Tugcri are canuilrals and inveterate head-huuters. All the men sleep in a 
few men’s houses at each end of a village, and there is a bachelors’ clubhouse out¬ 
side the village. There is a complimited patrilineal exogamous totcmic system, in 
which plants are combined with animals into main and sul^sidiary groups. The 
inhabitants of several villages n.sseinble at initiation, bull-roarcrs are employed, and 
there arc many dances, in which masks are worn and animals represented. The 
bull-roarer is authropomorphizetl as Sosora, a mythical monster in the bush, who at the 
annual festival at the beginning of the south-east season devours the novice:< but 
brings them l>ack to life ; the bull-roarer is not known anywhere else iu Netherlands 
New Guinea. The youths receive a new name but are not circumcised (R. Pbeh, Sitz. 
K. Akad. Hiss, PFien, CXV., 1906, p. 899 ; Z./'. Eth., 1907, p. 392 ; Geographical 
Journal, XXX, 1907, p. 616) ; the system of age grades is described by H. Nollcn, 
Anthropos, IV, 1909, p. 553. From cultural cvidunce, I think it is highly probable 
that the Tugcri migrated from the interior down the Strickland River, across the 
Fly, and down the Merauke and other rivers to the .south coast 

In British New Guinea kava is drunk by Papuan-speaking peoples l>eloiiging to 
three distinct cultures : 

(1) \\ e know very little aliout the Kahiri, but, lus I shall show iu iny forthcoming 
paper in the Journal, they have a decorative art that is unlike any hitherto describcil. 
The villages usually consist of a sitigle house of immense size (A. P. Lyons, Annual 
Report, 1913-14, p. 100). The peojdc emphatically deny lining canniljals, but admit 
head-hunting, and have five patrilineal totems (^V*. N. Beaver, quoted by J. H. P, Murray, 
Annual Report, 1911-12, p. 11). At their principal ceremony, wot-tata, three large 
named wooden effigies of crocodiles are exhibited and masks worn, marriages arc cele¬ 
brated, and youths initiated. The lioy to lie initiated is previously bidden, and at the 
ceremony is placed in the large jaws of one of the crocodiles. Considerable attention 
is paid to human heads, and there proliably is a manes cult. Human effigies are made, 
and they employ elaborate paniphernalia in their ceremonies. I should not be sur¬ 
prised if these people, like the Namau and Elcma trilics of the Papuan Gulf, have 
traditions of coming from the interior of New Guinea. Wo know nothing of their 
language. 

(2) The Mawata people emigratetl to the mouth of the Binutiiri from Kiwai 
about a hundred years ago. There seems to be some rea.son to doubt whether the 
Kiwai people and other islanders of the Fly estuary were originally kava drinkers, 
and the Mnwnti folk may very well have learnt the custom from the Masingara. 
No evidence has been published to show when the Kiwai people arrived in the Fly 
estuary ; indeed, they claim to be aborigines. They were hcad-huiiters, but apparently 
not cannibals. They have elalioraie initiation ceremonies, at which bull-roarers, masks, 
and human effigies are employed; they are also intimately a.ssociated with ensuring 
the fertility of garden produce. The dead arc buried. They speak a “ Papuan ” 
language. (Beardmore and others, Journ. Anthr. Inst., XIX, 1890, pp. 459-73; 
B. A. Hely and J. B. Cameron, Annual Report British New Guinea, 1892-93, 
pp. 57, 67jf; Hely, 1895-96, p. 69, 1897-98, p. 134; A. C. Unddon, Head-hunters, 
Black, White, and Brown, 1901, Chapter VII ; Report Cambridge Expedition to 
Torres Straits, V, 1904, p. 187 ; J. Chalmers, Journ. Anthr. Inst., XXXIII, 1903, 
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p. 117 ; C. 6. .Seligman in J. G. Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy, II, 1910, pp. 29, 
35; G. Landtroan, Fesltkriff till. Edvard Weslermarck, Helsingfors, 1912, p. 59; 
Folk-Lore, XXIV, 1913, p. 284.) 

(3) Little is known about the Mnsiugara, or Ma.single, as they call themselves. 
They we a typical bush tribe. Seligman says the people are not totemic, but there 
are two exogamous divisions; descent is patrilineal (MS.). The cult of the crocodile 
has already been allude<l to; the memory of Nugu is also perpetuated in tbo figure 
of a man which is kept in the cbieFs house (B. A. Hely, Annual Report, 1894-95, 
p. 45). The property laws have been recorded by Holy ; women, whether married 
or not, can own land by inheritance or cultivation {Anntial Report, 1893-94, p. 54 ; 
cf. also D’Albertis’ New Guinea, II, pp. 172-75, 181, 187, 188) ; G. Landtnian has 
studied these people, but his results have not yet been published. The neighbouring 
Somlos are doubtless allied to the Masingara; they bnry their deatl. The Dirimu 
speak the same language as that of the Masingara and numerous other villages in 
the district, all of whom are doubtless of the snmo stock. They are patrilineal, 
daughters inherit land only when there are no sons. The large kangaroo, cheba, is 
regarded ns the common mother of all tbe bush peoples of the district, therefore it 
is tabued to them as food (T. Reeves Fahner, MS.). There is no evidence that 
these bush tribes were ever headf-hunters or that they have a rich ceremonial social 
life; they speak “ Papuan " languages. 

The custom of drinking kava might readily spread from tho Kabiri to the bush 
peoples behind the right bank of the delta of the Fly without markedly affecting the 
groat islands in tbe estuary, but we are entirely in the dark os to the date of this 
possible drift. There is no evidence to lead one to suppose that this system was 
imported into the Fly estuary area, or to the south coast of Netherlands New 
Guinea, by a migration or cnltural drift by sea. My own opinion is that it has 
come overland ; possibly its point of departure was Astrolabe Bay. It is, however, 
futile to speculate further uutil wo have information couceming the peoples in the 
interior of New Guinea. A. C. HADDON. 

DESCRIITfON OF FIGURES IN I'LATE K—i. 

Kava boot and bowu fbom kiwai island, estdaby op the ply kiveb, bbitish new 

GUINEA, PBOV SPECIMENS PBESENTED BY DR. G. LANDTMAN TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL HD8EUJI, 

CAMBBIDCE. 

A. —Riwl of coco-nut sl*elJ, hhH, dium. H'a cm., height 6 cm., with a zigzag engraved round the 
oatcr margin of the rim. 

B. — Plain diom. 7 cm., height 44 mm. 

C. — Ghmain root, the thick portion of the dried root is 7 mm. in diom. 

D. —leaf sheath of a palm through which the hci'ciage is filtered. 


Africa: Nile Valley. Seligman. 

Dinka Arrows. By Frofestor Seligman, M.D. 00 

The majority of the Dii^a tribes do not use the bow and arrow ; indeed, 00 
the only exception that I know of is tho Agar Dinka, though it is likely enough that 
some of their neighbours may share their peculiarity. The breaking down of tribal 
isolation which has advanced so rapidly of late yeai's seems to make it worth while 
to figure a number of Agar Dinka wrows given me a few years ago by tbo Rev. 
A. Shaw, C.M.S., who himself collected them from the Dinka (see Plate K—ii). 
The shafts are usually from about 50 cm. to 70 cm. in length, the iron heads 
approaching 15 cm. J cannot say whether tho Agar actually mode tbe arrows 
figured or procured them from another tribe; in form the heads resemble those 
in use among the Bongo, the Mittu, and their congeners, from whom the use of 
tho bow may have been learnt. C. G. SELIGMAN. 
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Obituary. Brabrook. 

Sir Richard Martin. QQ 

By the death, oo 23rd August, of Sir liichard Biddiilpli Martin, Mart., Ou 
ALA., the Royal Antliropologicul Institute has lost one of its earliest and most 
constant supporters. Born 12th May 1838, the oldest son of an eminent London 
hanker, he succeeded in due course to lie the chief partner in AlartiuV Bank, the 
oldest in London, and then one of the ieadin;' private Imnks—since converted into 
a corporation under his direction as chairman. Its antiquity is still testified hy 
the sign of a gnisshopper and by a lilunderbuss, which l)oth adorn the fireplace of 
the new building of the bank, ns they fonuerly did the less stately building which 
hivs given place to it. Mr. Richard Martin did not allow the busiiuws concerns of 
the bunk, or the nuiuorous City organisations which sought his influence and his 
help, to engross all his interest. He gave much of his time and attention to the 
work of scientific societio-s, and ho was alwu^'s ready to respond to cinini.s on bis 
philanthropy, lie joined the Royal Statistical Society in 1872, was elected its 
Treasurer in 1873, and President in 1906. On that occasion he delivered n valuable 
presidential address on tlic .Statistics of Parliamentary Elections. On the formation, 
in 1896, of the Childhood Society, for the scientific study of the ineutal and physical 
conditions of children, he accepted the oflice of treasurey, and after that body 
had been converted into the Child Study Society, London, he bccurne President, 
a position which he held until his death. He took an active part in several con¬ 
gresses dealing with subjects of education and public health, in his later years, 
though .suflTcring from severe lameness, ho maintained a regular attendance at the 
councils to which he Imlongcd. 

He joined the Ethnological Society in 1868, and accordingly rank.s in our 
Institute as a member of 48 years’ standing. He liecame in 1877, and has since 
continued, a memlier of the council, and was on several occusious one of the elected 
Vice-Presidents. He visited Smyrna on the 20th ilay 1876, and collected a number 
of objects from a refuse heap on Alount Pagus, the castle hill there, which he 
exhibited to ns iu the following May. The then President (General Pitt-Rivers) and 
•Sir John Evans attributed them to the Roman period Again, at the meeting on 
the 13th January 1891, he exhibited and commonted on a fire syringe from North 
Borneo, a portion of the Empire iu the development of which ho was interested. 
His position and experience added weight in our iconiicils to the advice which his 
sympathy with all the activilie.s of onr Institute inspired. 

Ho was Member of Parliament for Tewkesbury, where wo-s his country home, 
Overbury Court, and was created a baronet in 1906. Ho loaves no heir to succeed 
to the title. E. BRABROOK. 

Malabar. Rajah. 

King^ship in Ancient Maiabar, with special Reference to Cochin. QA 

By K. R. V. Rajah. uU 

In my Comparative Studies in Cochin History (reviewed in AIan, 1915, 28) 
I have mentioned some features common to the royal nml divine authorities and 
institutions here, on the Malabar coast, such as common appellations, fortifications, 
use of flags, conches, and other pampliernalia and emblems, in support of my cou- 
jectiire of the divine origin of kingship, to which are to be added some more of no 
less importance. The first is that the inspired prophet of God or of the temple, who 
is postulated there to be the source of royal authority and prerogative, is still known 
by the name Komaram* —a word derived by Dr. Gundert from Komiin (= priest 

• The word liomaravt seems to have Its oorrclative in the wonl Kdamaram or Idamarom, 
formeil of Rdam or Idam (— mansion or jurinliction of a vassal), which is also found in compound 
woitls Udaprabhu or Idaprahhu ; £dava:hi or Idarazki (= vassals or fendal chiefs). 
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or headman), which again is formed of Ko and man or S. Goman, and is said to 
mean “King.” Dr. Gundert’s etymology does not seem to have been established 
beyond dispute. The base or root Ko is also met with in words Koil, Kovil, or 
Koyil, and their derivatires, explained in my Studies (pages 47 and 48) as referring 
to the divine us well as to the royal residences and institutions. The most probable 
or correct etymology, therefore, seems to be that all the words above mentioned are 
cognates. This seems to show that the inspired prophet was regarded as tlto king 
as well as the priest, and performed both functions and exercised both powers. 

The second point is that when a divine procession passes along any route, the 
householders of the route receive it at their gates with lighted lamps and offer 
measures of paddy, rice, Ac., to the deity in procession. The same honour or homage 
is done to a roy^ procession also. This is called Paravaippu. 

Abnonnalities, rarities of the season, or freaks of nature, such ns fruits, Ac., are 
either offcre<l to the deity or to the king. They are even regarded ns their legitimate 
dues. 

These temples and their premises seem to me to have been the centres, not only 
of worship, but also of other early tribal activities ns well. It was here that the 
king was first anointed, and the tribal assembly {KuUam, page 45) periodically 
met to discuss and settle the commuual affairs. It was here that the crimes and 
civil disputes were adjudicated by oaths and ordeals. It was here that periodical 
festivals and fairs were hold, out of which, in course of time, grew commercial 
exchange. Further, it seems to me that the /a/t-tying marriage of the girls in the 
temple and before the portals of the divine sonotnary was the early foim of this 
sacrament among the indigenous jmoples of South India, which is still cnri'ent in 
Malabar without abuse, csjiccially among tlm poorer classes, but which, being mis* 
understood and misinterpreted elsewhere as dedication to God or to the temple, 
for services, seems to have given rise to the Devndasi class and its profession, the 
iiautch, both of which are now held in contempt everywhere. K. R. V. RAJ.4H. 


St. George Gray. 

British Honduras. 0| 


British Honduras: Archaeology. 

On a Chipped Flint Implement Found In 

By H. St. George Gray. 

The remarkable implement here figured was found some years ago at a place 
called “ Seven Hills,” in the southern part of British Honduras. It is the property 
of Mr. H. P. C. Stnuige, Commissioner at Corozal, and has been deposited in the 
Museum of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society at Tannton Castle. 

From its size and design it appears probable that it was a ceremonial implement, 
or emblem of office. It consists of flint, and is 19f inches in length. It is chipped 
all over its surfaces and worked along every edge ; the “ handle-end ” is of triangular 
cross-section, tapering gradually throughout its length towards the butt. The pro¬ 
jecting top, of bi-convex section, also tapers ; the summit is slightly broken. Along 
one side the margin of the implement expands for a length of 5 inches, and takes 
the form of an almost straight, chopper-like edge. On the opposite side are two 
tapering projections. 2^ inches long (one broken at the point) ; they form an almost 
crescentic oiitliue. The object weighs about 33 oz. (avoirdupois). 

Mr. Strange states that a similar implement, but slightly longer, and found in 
the same locality, is (or was) in private hands in Belize. 

In general character this implement closely resembles other large and sometimes 
serrated implements which have been found in Honduras. £. T. Stevens figures six 
such objects in Plint Chips (1870), Frontispiece, and pp. 289-291. His figures. 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7, were also given in the Archaeological Journal, IX (1852), p. 97. 
(5ee eJso VllI, 422.) One is an implement with five serrations on one side and 
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six on the other, {winted at both ends ; length 16^ inches, width 4 inches. Another, 
measuring 17 by 13 inches, is in tlte form of n crescent having sis projecting points, 
with a mnch longer central one having five teeth along each margin.* The third, 
now 12 inches long, is of similar form to the last, but broken. They were added 
to the Blnckmore Museum, Salisbury, witli other objects forming the Brnckstone 
Collection, in I867.t I'* * § 1868, the same Museum obtained three other specimens, 
less striking.^ They consist of a large spear-head in process of innuufactiire, a 
saw-like object, and portion of a dentated disc, rudely worked.§ 

A chipped flint object of fine workmanship from Honduras was exhibited by 
Colonel A. Lane-Fox at the Society of Antiquaries in 1871, and is figuretl.) It is 
in the form of a crescent and worked on every edge (length 6 inches). It is now 
in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Furnham, North Dorset. 

Twenty-four comparatively small implements of chert and obsidian of peculiar 
form, found in British Honduras, are figured by Dr. T. Gann.^ 

Mr. R. Garraway Rice exhibited iu 1900 a curious flint figure chip|)ed into 
human form (height 9 inches), said to have l>eca found iu Thames balla.st, but which 
probably came originally from Honduras.** There is a cast of a similar figure iu 



CHIPPEO rtlKT FROM BOXDUBAS. 

the British Museum (Franks Collection). A few other similar implements arc also 
exhibited iu the national collection. Another stone implement having serrations, 
labelled “ El Cayo, British Honduras,” may be seen in the Bristol Museum. 

H. ST. GEORGE GRAY. 

Arohseologry. Moir. 

The Flakingf of Sub-Cragr Flints. By J. Reid Moir. QQ 

In the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute (Vol. XLIV, Wl. 
1914). Mr. Hazzledine Warren has published a paper (“The Experimental Invcstiga- 
“ tiou of Flint Fracture and its Application to Problems of lluraau Implements,” 
pp. 412-50), in which be has once more attempto^l to show that what he terms 

* Mr. R. Temple, Chief Justice of Honduras, exhlbihsl in IKi7 some remains from tumuli In 
Ocntrnl America, including a flint collar or toniue. (JimrH. T/rit. Arrh. Atmir., XIII, 81!*.) 

t The accounts of Dr. Daniel Wilson (.Prehistnric Mas. 1, 2H-.1, Figs. 7, K^, and Mr. R. H. 
Braekstonc (Areh. Jours., VIII, 422; an<I IX, U7), do not nerce in some details in regard to the 
discoverr of these implements. One of the 8|)ccimcns, in ontliuc somewhat rearmhiing a deg, is in 
the British Museum. 

I These implements changed hands once or twice. (_Quur. Jours. .Suffolk /asrf., Jan. ISiKI, p. 8.) 

§ These implements are figured in Hist f-7tips, Frontispiece, Kos. 8, ii, 10. 

H J*roe. Soe. Antiq. Losd., 2 ser., V, VS-OS. 

5 Jbid., XV, 430-4. They were acqnireil by the British Musenm in 1897. 

•• Ibid., XXII, 360. 
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“ eolitlig ” have been produced by natural forces. I propose to offer some criticisms 
on his paper, but will confine my remarks to his views upon the sub-crag flints, with 
which I feel myself to be in some measure familiar. 

I notioe on p. 429, in dealing with the sub-crag flints, Mr. Warren states : “In 
“ considering the effects of crushing on a larger scale, and under greater pressure, 
“ one is confronted with serious practical difficulties. It is not possible to work 
“ experimentally under pressures which are comparable with those that obtain beneath 
“ an ice-shect. . . .” And again, on p. 449 ; “ That the larger chipping of the 
“ sub-crag flints has not been reproduced by experimental methods. . . These 

two definite statements show clearly that, in Mr. Warren’s opiniou, it has not yet 
been possible to imimte the sub-crag flaking {>y experimental means, and as this is 
so, it is obvious be ennnot possibly know how this particular flaking was produced, 
whether by man or by nature. Yet on p. 431 Mr. Warren states that he holds the 
“unequivocal”—that is, “not doubtful”—opinion that some natural force has effected 
the chipping. 

This illogical attitude on Mr. Warren’s part is somewhat remarkable, and 
appcjjrs to be at variance with the view expressed on p. 449 as to his anxiety to 
have the fact of the existence of Pliocene man as firmly established os is that of 
his Pahcfdithic successor. It is uot necessary to invoke the crushing power of an 
ice-sheet to produce flakiug upon flints comparable in size with that to be seen 
upon the suWrag s]>eciinens. I have seen and handled flints fractured in a press 
which showed flakes removed quite as large as those detached from the sub-crag 
nodules, and moreover no immense pressure was needed to remove them. Flint of 
even the best quality and greatest hardness will stand only a limited amount of 
pressure l>eforo fracturing, and the pressures “ that obtain beneath an ice-shect ” would 
undoubtedly reduce it to powder. It is, therefore, quite needless to invoke such a 
mighty force to account for the flaking of the sub-crag flints. One can break large, 
sound flint nodules in a press and produce fractures ns large as those exhibited on 
the sub-crag flints, but everyone familiar with the differences kuowu to exist between 
the fractured surfaces of flints broken by pressure and by percussion will see that 
the fractures producc<l in the press differ from those of the sub-crag specimens. If, 
however, a large sound nodule of flint is placed on the knee and struck in a certain 
way with another stone of heavy weight held in the hand as a hammer-stone, 
fraciurcs arc produce<i which are indistinguishable from those upon many of the 
stones from below the lied Crag. This latter style of workmanship is known as 
“ human flaking,” and in the case of the sub-crag flints affords evidence of the 
existence of Pliocene man. 

On p. 430 of his paper Mr. Warren states that “ many eoliths of Kentish type 
“ occur ill the basement bed of the crag, and that the rostro-carinate typo is closely 
“ associated with the familiar notches-w'ith-point.” I do not know what portion of 
the sub-crag basement bed Mr. Warren has been examining, but I do know that 
what he states is incorrect regarding the bed found below the Suffolk lied Crag, 
and that the flints illustrated on Plate XL (Nos. 4 to 10), to which the render is 

referred, and which are said “ to speak for themselves,” bear no resemblauce to the 

vast majority of the sul>-crag flints examined by me. 

Mr. Warren makes use (on p. 430) of the old argument ns to the inutility of 
the sub-crag implements, and bases his view upon the comparatively few specimens 
lioused ill the British Museum, Bloomsbury. This argument of “ inutility ” was at 
one time used against the “humanity” of the now universally accepted palecoliths. 
Is Mr. Warren prepared to state definitely to what use the early Cballcan implements 
were put, or to explain the meaning of the twisted ovates of the later St. Acbeul 

period ? If Mr. Warren Lad visited the mnsenm at Ipswich before reading his 
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paper he would not, I think, have dwelt upon the “ uacleaancsis ” of the sub¬ 
crag implemonht, iMScause he would have sceu there a series of normal scrapers and 
borers such as are met with in every prehistoric culture, and whose utility cannot 
be denied. 

Mr. Warren states (p. 430) that the rostro-carinates “are admirable examples 
“ of chipping along the A and B planes of least resistance, while the technical 
“ character of the chipping is also in agreement with that observed in the operation 
“ of mechanical pressure." Every flint implenieut has naturally Ijceu flaked by man 
along the lines of least resistance, the discovery of the advisability of so fluking flint 
was proliably one of the first achicveuionts of the dawning human braiu, and if tho 
rostro-carinates exhibit such finking it is just what tvouhl be o.xpocted by all those 
who rogarxl thorn as humanly fn.shioncd. But the character of the fluking upon 
these specimens bears no resemblance to flaking |>roduced by pressure. There 
are, apparently, a “certain number" of tho sul>-crag flints which are “more 
suggestive of control,” and these arc porhn}>s “ tho sporadic produut-s of violent 
“ concussion rather than the effects of j)rcssnro ” (p. 430). That is to say that the 
vast majority of tho sub-crag flints were fractured by pressure, but certain other 
recalcitrant specimens were sclectcxl by nature for subjection to the effects of “ violent 
concussion." 

About the year 1875 there lived. 1 believe, in Lomlon a certain number of 
gentlemen who were strongly opposed to the growing liclief in the “humanity" of 
the then newly-discovered pulo^olitbs, and who very frequently spoke and read pa|>crs 
before tho Victoria Institute. These investigators, I find, were unable to accept these 
flints os being humanly-flaked i)ecause of (1) their “ uselessness ’’ ; (2) their nbundnnce in 
river gravels ; (3) the fact that flint “ has a natural cleavage, which gives to it a ten- 
“ dency, however struck or crushed, to break into these particular forms " ; (4) their 
opinion that these flints, “ whether crushed by glaciers, or in any other way unknown 
“ to us, tlie mere breaking of flint is not a difficulty that has to l»e met ” ; and 
(5) of the finding by one of their uumlicr that “ Blake’s patent stone-breaker, in 
“ which a cast-iron jaw is worked by a steam engine," could produce fliuts which 
could not be well distinguished from “ the reputed kuives and scrapers of palieolithic 
man.”* 

There is, ns will be noticed, a very marked resemblance between the above- 
mentioned views on the palieolithic flints and those now held by Mr. Hazzlediiie 
Warren on tlie pro-palaeolithic siiecimcns, and ns the former are now discredited and 
forgotteu, so, in my opinion, will Mr. Warren’s disappear. The issue between us 
is fortunately very clear and defined. I hold that these sub-crag flints are humanly- 
fashioned, and in support of this opinion I can show flints of precisely similar forms 
and exhibiting flaking showing tho same characteristics, which I have produced by 
flaking flints with a hammer-.stoue in the ordinary human manner. Mr. Warren 
believes that natural forces have flaked the sub-crag specimens, and therefore, if he 
wishes to bring forward sound, incontrovertible evidence in support of his views he 
must show a series of flints flaked by some unguided force which will also be of 
precisely similar forms and the flaking of which will exhibit tho same characteristics 
as are to be seen upon the sub-crag specimens. It is idle to enter the realm of 
speculatiou, and to try to imagine what natural forces may or may uot have done 
to flints in the remote past. Actual facts are what is needed, and all else is “ vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” J. REID MOIR. 


Callaid and others, The AntifnUy ef Man, BlUot Stock, 63, Patemuster Bow, E.C, 
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Anthropology. Wright. 

The Endocranial Cast of the Piltdown Skull. By ffWiam Wright. Qfl 

In the last mitnber of Max, Professor Elliot Smith prefers a charge of UU 
inaccnracy against the present witer, but does not stay to establish it eseept for 
the statement that “ Professor Symington has not discussed the mode of reconstruc¬ 
tion.” It is quite true tliat Professor .S^nnington has not discussed the mode of 
reconstruct ion of the skull, nor was it stated that he had, hut he has criticised the 
mode of reconstructing the brain by taking a cast of the interior of the cranium, 
and tvith such effect that we notice Professor Elliot Smith has now discarded the 
term brain-cast, and writes of cranial-cast, whereas fonnerly bo used the two terms 
in a manner which seemed to imply that they were synonymous. 

Professor Symington has further shown that even when an endoemnial cost is 
taken under the most favourable conditions, such a cost can only convey a general 
idea of the external appoaraoce of the brain. When, however, the cranium is 
fragmentary, and its reconstruction admittoilly faulty, most of ns, we imiigine, will not 
bo disposed to attach much imiwrtuiice to “ the obviously expanding area ” at the 
posterior end of the second temporal convolution as it can be recognised on an 
endocranial cast; the more so as a considerable portion of the cranium in this region 
is wanting, and, further, the region is one where skulls under pressure have a markctl 
tendency to burst. WILLIAM WKIGIIT. 


REVIEWS. 


Anthropology. 


Evans. 


94 


Black atid White in. the Southern States. By Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G., 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., pp. 299. 1 map. Price 7s. Gd. 

Every anthropologist hopes that the day may come when his text books may 
equal, in their certainty and in their results, the celebrated treatise written by Euclid 
some :100 n.o. Mauy of our speculations are purely theoretical, but in their ultimate 
result they must be applicable to the masses of humanity now jostling each other 
in the fairer lauds of the earth. Of all the factors elicited by racc-contact none 
rivals in its interest and in its importance that manifestation of tlie mind of man 
known a.s race instinct, race prejudice or race hatred. In England, if we confine our 
experience to the homeland, our knowledge must l>e purely theoretical. If we want 
to study the problem we can find it alive and in active operation in two regions or 
the earth—South Africa and the Southern States of America. The problem in 
thc.se two regions differs in this rcs}>oct: The white man transplante<l the negro to 
the States ; black and white have to live cheek by jowl year in and year out. In 
South Africa the white man has come into a black man’s country; and for the 
greater part the native is still segregated in his homo country—in Basutoland, in 
Bcchuanaland, in Swaziland, the Transkei, aud locations in Zululand and Natul. 
The conditions in the Southeru States make the race problem there a much more 
acute one than in South Africa. 

The author of the book under review approaches the problem of race prejudice 
from the point of view of a very practical anthropologist- He has to solve certtdu 
problems which are now pressing for a solution in South Africa. He has to 
determine the lines on which the education of the native races is to be carried out. 
Some years ago be wrote a very excellent book —Black and White in South Africa 
—a very able study of the racial problems with which the statesmen of South 
Africa have to deal. * 

lu the present work he gives us the results of a personal investigation of the 
racial problems of the Sonthern States, and we do not exaggerate when we say 
that he has written one of the most helpful and scientific of the many books which 
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have been written round the ever-present ‘M»lack and white” problem. South 
Africa has been fortunate in finding a sane, sonnd, and scientific counsellor to 
help her in solving one of the most difficult questions that a State can have 
to face. 

Mr. Evans lays hold of the true nntnre of “race prejudice”; to him, ns to all 
anthropologists who have given their attention to the matter, it is akin to the instinct 
that binds together the individuals of any 8]>ccics of aiiintals; it is n iMisal factor in 
the evolution of human races — which we are justified in snppo.siiig to be incipient 
species. He wisely and rightly discards the use of “superior” and “inferior” as 
terms applicable to races; they are dilTerent, and wc must recognise the exact nature 
of those dificrences if we would discover a working arrangement which will pcniiit 
the two races to live side by side to their mutual advantage. For the full enjoy¬ 
ment of a primitive form of life, the black man is the white man's superior; but 
when we apply ns a test that form of industrial life which has been evolved in Euro))c, 
there is no question of equality of fitness; in every place and at every time the 
white man proves his dominance. 

Mr. Evans paliontly examines the possibility of solving the black-white problem 
by a fusion of races. He believes that the race prejudice of the white race oflcrs 
an impassable barrier, a l>nrricr so strongly set as to bo finally and permuncutir 
indestructible. The problem cannot bo solved by miscegenation. 

Complete segregation of the races being regarded as impracticiiblc and economi¬ 
cally unwise, and the award of absolute equality of rights to the black man in a 
mixe<I community having been found to 1>e impossible in actual practice, what is to 
be done ? The solution Mr. Evans offers is this : Frankly recognise the differences in 
the aptitudes and capacities of the two races, and train the memlicrs of each race 
for that particular department of the economy c>f civilisation for which it is Itest 
fitted. Give the white race the form of government which secures its ideal civilis¬ 
ation, and with sympathy and justice give the coloured race au iiitcrcurrent measure 
of self-government—in a fonn accc])table to the leaders of the coloured race. He 
advocates territorial separation, as far as is possible, and the elimination of all con¬ 
ditions which bring almut an industrial competition between the indivuluals of the 
two races. For the pence of mind of our statosmen, one could wish that Nature had 
evolved a more uniform type of humanity, but seeing that these <liflcrenccs arc real 
and that recent centuries have brought t4>guthcr the diverse products of time and 
place, and that a mutual accommodation has to lie sought for ninl found, we see no 
better way out of present difficulties than that propounded by Mr. Evans. As a 
mutter of practical polities, the scheme presents many perplexities in its application, 
but the alternatives to that scheme—miscegenation, slaver^’, race-extermination—are 
unthinkable. A. KEITH. 


Arohseology. Droop. 

Archtcoiogical Excavations. By J. P. Droop, M.A., late Student of the QC 
British .School at Athens. Cambridge Arclueological and Ethnological Scries. WU 
Cambridge : University Press. 1915. 

It is, unfortunate!}’, too often the case that excavations, even in the hands of 
those who should know better, degenerate into mere treasure-hunting, whereby the 
scientific world gains little, while the site is irretrievably spoiled. As a protest 
against such barbarism and a warning to would-be diggers this little book is 
invaluable, and its list of ofiences to l)e avoided is well-nigh exhaustive. 

Its aims are not, however, negative only, but it abounds in useful hints of a 
positive kind. The inexperienced explorer would do well to consult its pages before 
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preparing an expedition, but it may bo doubted whether his results would be wltolly 
snccessfiil if tliey depended solely upon the information gaineil from reading them. 
As an introduction to the subject it is admirable, as a text-liook on the whole art 
of digging, like all text-books, it necessarily fails, for such arts cannot bo learnt 
entirely from books alone. In saying this I do not wish to disparage Mr. Droop’s 
monograph, but to warn the intending excavator that more is needed than the study 
of this work. 

Mr. Droop reminds bis renders that the qualifications of an ideal excavator are 
nnmerons, among them being those of civil engineer and surveyor. To assist them 
in the last province he has added an appendix on the use of tlie Dumpy Level, 
which will, however, scarcely serve to convert a novice into an expert. 

One is glad to find Mr. Droop reiterating the advice that nothing should b« 
neglected I>ccanse it is )iot what the excavator is looking for, and suggesting that 
tlie explorer should know how to take those measurements of houc.s aiirl skulls that 
aro desire*! by nutliroi>ologists. These points, more particularly the latter, have been 
too much neglecte*! in the pa-st, especially in Greece, including one oxi>edition i» 
which Mr. Droop, I believe, took part. II. J. E. P. 


Australia. Masson. 

An Untnmed Territory: The Northern Territory oj Australia, By Elsie QIJ 
R. Mas.sou. 33 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Pp. 181. Macmillan and Co., UU 
London. 1915. Price 6s. not. 

After many years of silence from this portion of the great islatid continent, wo 
have lately been favoureil with two works full of information—Professor Baldwin 
S|)encer’8 Natives of the Northern Territory of Australia (Reviewe*! Man, 1915, 
35), and now Mrs. Masson has added to our knowledge by giving ns a book describing 
a woman’s life in Darwin (sic). Why should the older name of Port Darwin dis- 
ap])ear? It is still to be found in all ma])s, even those produced in her own book. 
Palmerston, the original name of the settlement, seems to have entirely dropped out 
of use. 

Mrs. Mas-son, in her Introdnctiou, gives a concise epitome of the history of this 
portion of Australia np to the present time. To show how up-to-date her description 
is, sho <Ievote8 Cliaptor III to “ The Servant Question,” bnt perhaps fearing she is 
making the Settlement appear too civilised, follows with an account of a Corroliboree. 
The writer of this Review in reading this latter seems to see Port Diirwin much 
the same as when be was there thirty-four years ago—civilisation anti savage life 
arm-in-arm, for after dinner at the Residency an adjournment was made into the 
bush to witness a large gathering of natives, who were performing a Corrobboree. 
However, the real change comes when in Chapter VI we read of a train to Pine 
Creek Gold Diggings, and a motor-car journey to an outlying station. 

The earlier settlements at Port Essington and on Bathurst Island are folly 
described. Tlie bloekfellow is not forgotten, and it would appear that, with the 
parental care of settler and Government, there may be some hope of his ultimate 
preservation. 

That there is a great future for the northern territory there can be little doubt. 
The overland telegraph starts from Port Darwin, and the railway, which is to join 
it with Adelaide, will, no donbt, bo continued in the not far distant future. 

The book is illustrated from excellent photographs by Professor Baldwin Spencer 
and Dr. Mervyn Holmes of Port Darwin. 

A full bibliography of the northern territory, compiled by T. Gill, is given in 
In Northern Seas, by A. Searcy, Adelaide, 1905. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate L. 

New Zealand: Ethnography. Skinner. 

Origin and Relationship of Hani, Tewha-Tewha, and Pou- ni" 
Whenua. By If. D. Skinner. JJ/ 

I'igs. I, 2, and 3 of Plate L rcitrcMiiit three uhnnieleri»tic kinds nf ^[nuri \vc)i{m>ii. 
Fig. 1 represents a hani, or as it is failed in Tarunaki, a tniuliu. It is 72 iuehes 
long, and the greatest width of the blade is inehes. In aeiiml fighting Ihc hani 
is grasped hy both hands jnst above the carved end, which is jminiod ilown wards. 
The blow is delivered with either <>f (ho isiges of the biwle, laith lioing sharp. 
The hani is generally, though quite wrongly, callwl a spear. It is sometiuies le.«s 
incorrectly described as a two-handed sword. As will ho seen from the facts 
adduced liolow, hani, towha-tew'hn, and poii-whenna arc all light, elongated chibs 
having a sharp stnking edge or edges and also a jaiint iisetl for in-figliling. 

In Fig. 1 the carving nf the lower end has been boblly designed and finely 
executed with stone tools. The jioint (F'ig. I) represents a linnnin longue oriinnicnioil 
with scrolls. Aliove it are the Icetli and upper lip, aliove wliich iniiy be discerned 
a diminutive nase, eyes obliquely set and inlaid with circlets of sliell, and a liceiling 
brow with conventional forelock. Al>ovo the carving is a l>aiid. .«oine 15 iiiehes 
wide, of scarlet kaka feathers, suruioiinfed by a circlet of eream-coliMinsI dogs’ hair. 
This hair has been cut from the tails of native dogs and lied in little ta.sscls with 
binding of dressed fla.v. The flax tags of thesu tassels arc ihcn woven into a coni, 
along which the tassels hang at regular and close intervals. Tiie wlmle cord is 
wound round the hani a number of times, finis completing the tlccnniiioii of one of 
the most beautiful products of the Maori workman. Aliovo the deenniiion rises the 
long blade, beautifully polished, and having its eilges sharp. The end of the blade, 
whore it is widest, i.s generally shaped in a curve, hut it occusionally tnkes the 
fonii of an obtuse angle. 

Hani vary innch in size. The smaller and the more delicate 8|ieeimeiis wen- used 
only on ceremonial occasions, and then generally ns adjuncts to oratory. S]iceimens 
made of whale’s iHine are sometimes seen. There arc in museums a good many 
wooden spceiinens in which the whole hlnde is decorated with carving, Iml the 
writer has never seen an old example of this kind. The carving would impair 
the fighting value of the weapon. 

F'ig. 2 represents a tewhu-tewhn. Its length is almiit 45 inches. In fighting 
it is grasped just above the band of carving towards the pointed end, and this 
latter, as in the case of the hani. is pointed dowiiwartls. The blow is delivered 
with the sharp straight edge, to which the axc-liko expansion nets ns a make¬ 
weight. The {loiiited end is used, like the bayonet in ’’shorten anns” to deal with 
.an opponent who has got within the guard, and also for disiwtchiiig a prostrate 
enemy. The tongue of the hani is used fur the sumo purposes. The narrow Imnd 
of carving (F'ig. 6, right) towanis the pointed end represents two human faces facing 
outwards. The single circle of shells serves for the eye of each face, the two 
circles thus doing service for four eyes. There is the sumo diminutive nose, the 
upper lip, and the teeth, as in the hani of F'ig. 1. The iminted end represents an 
elongated tongue. Where the lower otlge of the axe-like expansion joins the part 
wo have called the blade, a bunch of feathers, said to be hawks', hangs from 
a small hole. A single side of the vanes is stripped from the quill, which is then 
cut so that blocks of it are left attachcsl at small regular intervals to the remaining 
vane. These decorated vanes are then tied with binding of dres.se«l flax in a large 
bunch ami attached to thq tewha-tewha. The same metho«l of treating feathers may 
be seen in specimens of featherwork from Melanesia. 
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rewhn-tewhfi do not vary in >‘ijsc to the same extent us do Iniiii. A very 
large proportion <lo not differ in lucasiircmcnts more tliuii uii inch or two from Fig. 2. 
An exceptional specimen in the Liverpool Museum measures 70 inches in length tind 
12 inches across the cxpiiiisioii. Small specimens made of whale’s hone are occasionally 
seen, and there is in the Dominion ^ftiscuin a small e,\ainple from the 
Auckluml district made of greenstone. This, like those of tvlialo’s hone, 
must have been tisc<l only on ceremonial occasions. Oc<;nsinnally the expan- 
sitin, and more rarely tho blade, arc decorated with carvc<l spinds, hut J know 
of no example in which this carving has not been executed with steel Usds. 




1 ! 

KlO. !». 

In the illustrations to Parkinson’s account of Cook's first voyage to Now 
Zealand the tewha-tewha, when shown, is almost invariably given an expan¬ 
sion unnsually wide and haring its upper edge markedly concave. This has 
probably arisen through Parkinson copying one model in all his illustrations. 
If this supposition is correct his ino<Iel must have lieen a tewha-tewhn biwight 
home hy Cook and now in the Dominion Musouin. Wellington, N.Z. It is 
unique in possessing both the characteristics just mentioned. 

Plate L, Fig. 3, represents the pou-whcmia. It is aliont 60 inches 
in length and tho greatest width of the blade is '> inches. It is 
grasped aliovo the carving, and (he blow is delivered, us in the 
case of the hniii, with either edge of the blade. In typical examples 
tbe prO]>ortiuns of the blade are those of the blade of the ham. 

The carving of this specimen is shown in detail in Fig. 6, middle. 

Fig. 7 represents the primitive form of the pou-wheiiiin, in which 
the blade and the point arc as strongly differentiated ns in any uf 
the types already figured but in which there is no l>aiid of decorative 
carving. Tlie region below the grip is shown in Fig. 6, left. No 
examples of poii-whemia other than wooden are known. 

The development from the simple lam-whenua (Fig. 7) of such 
a speoinliseJ form as the hani will best be seen by conipariiig a 
series of detailed drawings of tho carving on the part below the 
grip in all these weapons. Fig 6 ix’presents the carving on three 
of tho wcajtons alrcmly figured. The left s]iecimeii is niniosi plain. 

To this plain shape the familiar double htimaii profile, so eommon 
in Maori carving, is mtded in tiie case of the second poii-wlicuna 
(middle). Tho carving of the tewha-tewha (left) is essentially the 
same. In this specimen the teeth are not indicated, an nnusiinl 
feature. Fig. 11 represents the same region in three hani. The 
length of the pointed part below the liiimau face is mueli shorter 
than ill the case of the sjiecimnns of Fig. 6, and this shortness 
is, as is indicated Iiy the Harolongaii eltih (Fig. ft), a primitive 
characteristic. In the left specimen tho familiar double human profile 

? appears. In tho middle one the faces have been turned through 

90 degrees and adapted to the new surface sbajm. The second 
’/8Riii»'i« is, of course, wholly in reverse. In tbe right spoeiinen 

Fio 8. degeneration has set in. 
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From a consideration of the facts athlnced above, wo may conclude that hani, 
tcwlia-tewhn, and poii-wheDiin are closely related forms, and that thoir difrerencos 
arc sii[>erticial. Further, we may conclnde that Fig. 7 represents a form more 
primitive than any of the others. Fig. 8, a light double-edged club from Rarotonga, 
is an allied form retaining some primitive features. One of these ia the shortness of 
the imint Iwlow the grip. This shortne.ss is retained in the haiii, as already uoterl. 
A second primitive feature is the ridge ninniiig down the middle of the blade, a 
feature which indicates its paddle ancestry. The shape of the end of the blade points 
Isickwards to the same ancestral form. It is worth noting that a characteristic pointing 
in the same direction may he seen in any collection of pou*whenua. The greater 
number have the end of the blade curved, as i«i Fig. 9, left. A few, however, have 
the end angular (Fig. 9, right), a feature which we must regard as primitive. 

Fig. 10 represents a paddle club from the .Solomon Islands. The handle has 
been sharpened. The ridge along the blade should bo noted. From this form of 

club to the onliuary paddle 
of the Solomon group is a 
small step, and every inter¬ 
mediate gra4latiou of shape 
might be figured. 

From the considerations 
already advanced we are, I 
think, justified in claiming 
a Melanesian ance.stry for 
the two-edged clubs of Raro¬ 
tonga and New Zealand. 
A question at once arises, 
Did the three Maori forms 
differentiate themselves in 
New Zealand, or must their 
point of origin be placed 
over-sea ? Plate L, Fig. 5, 
which reprMents a light 
club from the New Mebridos, seems to indicate that the differentiation of the tewha- 
Icwha form Iiad already begun in Melanesia. 

Hani, Tbwha-Tewha, and Pou-Whenba. 

Tllustrationt. 

(Plate L.) 

Fig. 1.—Hani. Length 72 inches. Locality Taranaki. Skiouer Collection. 

Fig. 2.—Tewha-tewhn. Length 42 inches. Locality unknown. British Museum. 
Fig. 3.—Pou-whonua. I^ength 60 inches. Locality unknown. British Museum. 

Fig. 4.—Detail carving of hani. Fig 1. 

Fig. 5.—Light club. Locality Aneiium. Length 42 inches. Royal Scottish Museum. 

(lu Text.) 

Fig. 6.—Detail carving of Figs. 4, 2, and 3. 

Fig. 7.—Pou-whennu. Length 48 inches. Locality Taranaki. Skiuner Collection. 
Fig. 8.—Light club. Locality Rarotonga. Length 90 inches. British Museum. 

Fig. 9.—Upper ends of pon-wheniia: two types. 

Fig. 10.—Paddle club. Length 50 inches. Locality Solomau Islands. Skinner 
Collection. 

Fig. 11.—Detail carving of three hani. After Balfour, “ Evolution of Decorative Art,” 
page 57. H. D. SKINNER. 
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Some Australian .Classes, Named and Nameless. Tiy Richard 
C. E. Eong. 

Ill A. . llowitt’s Ea/lee 'I'ribes of South-Eattern Aut/ralia, p. 211-2, are 
given the niurriuge nilca* of the Lachinn Wirailjuri niul the Wonghiboii tribes, lK)th of 
which liave the well-known Ktunilaroi class nnnics, Miiri, Kuhi, Iimi, Kumbo, with 
slight differences of pronunciation. Howitt’s table shows that some of the marriages 
agree with the Kumilnroi system, while others difTer from it. In wlmt follows the 
former will l>e culled regular, and the hitter irregular marriages. The irregular 
marriages are all of one order of irregularity in that they are all marriages lietweeii 
classes which, in the Kamilaroi system, are father and sou to each other and rice 
versa, that is, marriages Iwtwecn Mnri and Ipai, and lietweeu Kubi and Kumbo. 
The exogamy of the phratrics, Ilowitt’s “primary classes,’’ is not interfered with. 
It is, of course, well known that marriages of various onlers of irregularity occur 
in many Australian tribes, but there is a remarkable regularity in tlie inregnlarity of 
these two systems which seems to admit of explanation. 

Now, on oxamiiiiug Howitt’s fable of the Lachlan Wiradjnri system as corroetoil 
by Sir James Frazer (^Totemism and Exogamy, i, p. 411), it will be found tliut the 
Mallee IIcii, Padiincloii, and Emu totems of Mukula phratry intermarry regularly 
with the licil Kangaroo, Black Duck, and Lacc Lizard totems of Ihidthaiirung 
phi-utry. So likewise Mallee lien and Emu intermarry regularly with .Snake of 
Budthauruiig phratry. On the other hand, Mallee Hen, Padimeloii, and Emu inter¬ 
marry irregularly with Bandicoot of that plimtry. But Bandicoot only intermarries 
regularly with Opossum of Mukula pliniiry, while Ojiossuiii intcnmirrics irregularly 
with all the Biidthannnig totems except Bandicoot. In the Wonghibon table we fiml 
ns the regular marriages that Emu intermarries with Duck (black or wild) and 
Bandicoot, that Mallee Hen intermarries witii Duck, and that Opossum intermarries 
with Kangaroo, while the irregular marriages are that of Mallee Hen with Kangaroo 
and Bandicoot, of Emu with Kangaroo, and of Ojiossum willi Duck and BnndictNit. It 
therefore ap{>oars that in no caso in either tril>e do any two totems intermarry with each 
other both regularly and irregularly. We arc reminded of the statement of the unlive 
that a difficulty as to the proper marriages might l»e got over by the tuteiii names of 
the individuals (Ilowitt, op. eit., p. 215). 

What, then, is the explanation of this lemarknbly systematic iiTegiilarity ? 
Mr. A. B. Brown (Journ. Anthr. List., 1913, p. 192), has imulc the much-needed 
remark that the marriage rules of Australian tribes are not in any way affected by 
the existence of two or four nameil divisions. Two instances of this arc the Dicri, 
who have only two named phratrics, but are really divided into eiglit classes by the 
use of the tenns of relalioitship, aud the Southern Arunta, who have four named 
classes, but arc also really divided into eight classes. The last example is imi>(>rtunt 
because the sj’stem of eight named classes is spreading in this tribe, hni'iiig apparently 
reached it from the nortli. In this article I usu the term “anonymous classes’’ to 
denote the divisions which arc in fact mode in a tribe by the ojicmtioii of the terms 
of relationship. These anonymous classes usually extend to all the other tribes with 
which a tribe is in contact. 


Dealing now with the Wirodjuri, let us suppose that there were two adjoining 
tril)€8, A and B, and that all the present Wiradjuri lolcms except Oiiossnm aud 
Bandicoot belonged to A tribe, while those two totems belonged to B tribe. Snpjiose 
further that A and B were each divided into four anonymuns classes and iliul the 
two tribes intenuarried and recognised each others anonv'uioiis classes, Jir, to pul it hi 
another way, that each native knew his classilicutorv " brother,’’ iVc., in the otlicr 
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trilie as well as in his own. Let the anoitymoiis classes be disUngnisheJ as C, D, E, F, 
with the following rnlca of marriage and descent :— 

Male Marries Children are 
C E F 

T) F E 


E C I) 

F D C 


Then let the four class names l)e introdncod in a part of the A trilw remote 
from the B tribe and let the same four class names be introduced into the B tril>e 
at a part remote from the A tribe. Suppose then that in A tribe the anonymous 
classes were named a-s follows :—C, Muri ; D, Kubi; E, Kninho ; F, Ipai; and that 
in B tribe they were named C, Knbi; D, Muri; E, Ipai ; B, Knmbo. Then if the 
nse of the class names extended in each tribe until from each side it reached the 
boundary between the two tribes, the result would be that while, for example, a C 
(now named Muri) of A tribe would marry an E (now Knmbo) in his own trilie 

(a regular marriage), yet if he married an E of B tribe she would now be called 

Ipai, and the marriage would be irregular. A C of B tribe (now Kubi) would marry 
an E of his own tribe (now Ipai), which would also lie a regular marriage, while if 
he man’ie*l an E of A tribe she would now be called Knmbo, and the marriage would 
be irregular. And so with all tlie other class names,’ producing exactly the rules 
given by Howitt. (For simplicity I have used same name for Imth masculiue and 
feminine of the class names, us Ipni instead of the feminine Ipatlia, &c.) In the 
above I have assumed two separate tribes, A and B, to make the explanation clearer, 
blit it would equally apply in case of a largo tribe if the class names were indepen¬ 
dently introduced into ditferent parts of it, and if in one part only the A set of 

totems were found and in the other part only the B set. This is more probably 

what did happen. .Some totems ore in fact more numerous in one part of the tribe 
and some in others (Howitt, p. 216). 

In the Wonghihon sy.stem the same explanation applies so far as the marriages 
of the 0|x>ssuin and Kangaroo totems, by ussmning that they belonged originally to 
a separate tribe or part of a tribe. A difficulty remains in the cose of the Bandicoot 
totem ill this trilie, which by theory would belong to the same original tribe as tlie 
Emu, Malice Hen, and Duck totems. It marries regularly with Emu and irregnlarly 
with Opossum, all which is in accordance with the theory, but it marries irregularly 
with Mallee Hen where one would expect it to marry regularly. I think the 
explanation is that at the time and place where the other Wongliibon rules came 
into operation as suggested, there were no members of the Bandicoot and Mallee 
Hen totems within reach of each other, and that subsequently, at the time and place 
where they did come into contact, the old men knew of tlie Wiradjiiri rule of 
Malice Hen marrying Bandicoot irregularly and adopted it The two tribes adjoin 
and are closely related. 

.Sometliiiig similar must have occurred with the Mardiidhiinei'a and Ngaluma 
tribes (A. H. Brown, op, cit., p. 177). The four class names in these two tribes 
are the same with slight changes of pronunciation, but in iuterinarriages between 
the tribes the classes are not all equated witli those of the same name. Two of the 
four are reckoned os the same class in each, but the other two are transposed, and in 
so far it differs from above theory, which requires the classes in each phratry to be 
transposed. 

It is instructive to note that the Ngaluma and Mardudhiinera, who have patri¬ 
lineal descent of the totems, have transposed two classes which are father and sou 
classes to each other and vice versi, while the transposition required in the case of 
the 'Wiradjuri and Wonghibou, who have matrilineal descent of the totems, is of two 
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classefl wliich are mother aiul ilniigliter to each other and vice vcrtn. No pliratry 
names have boon found by Mr. Brown, hut we may suppose that if thenie tribes 
rccoguisetl phnitries.auch would descend in the male Hue, and so the transposition would 
not affect the exoguniy of tlie phratries any more than in the case of the Wiradjuri 
and Wongbil)on. No doubt the class natnes reached the Mardiidhnnera and Ngainnm 
independently, and when the use of the names spread to the bunndary of the two 
tribes from ouch side, they found that two of the classes with same names were nut 
the same anonymous classes but were father and son classes to each other. 

If the foregoing explanation of the Wirailjuri and WonghilKui rules is the right 
one, it affords u further proof of the existence of classes completely tlevcdoped hefoix* 
any names were given to them. Another piece of evidence in the same direction is 
the geographical distribution of certain sets of class names far licyond the limits of 
a particular language. The fact that the distribution of the four class names docs 
not coincide with that of the pliratry names is another. It is evident that when 
names were given to the anonymous classes in any locality they would l>c likely to 
spread, owing to the convenience in identifying the classes of strangers instead of 
making genealogical inquiries, and the direction in which they spread need not have 
been the saino as that of the pliratry names, which perhaps themselves spread in 
the same way hut at a different time. 

No class names of a four-class or eight-class system have been found out of 
Australia, but there is a distiuctiou to be observed between the two systems, for 
while no rules even applying only to the nearer kindreil hare been found outside of 
Australia which would give the effect of the eight-class rules, yet on (ho other hand 
the special prohibition enforced by the four-class system, iiumely, that against 
marriage in the generation immediately above or below one’s own, is found else¬ 
where among peoples having the system of relatiousliip called hy Moigan *' Turanian,” 
e.g., among the Fijians. Here, however, do marriage prohibitions are enforced when 
the relationship is distant though traceable, and liosides the relationship terms arc 
uot extended so as to take in the whole community, so that there are no anonymous 
elasses in the sense in which I use the term. 

Dr. W. II. R. Rivers (TVfc Todas^ |»»ge 490) found that, so far at least os a 
man’s own and his mother’s clan, the distinction of generations was made by the 
relationship terms among the Todas, thus making an anonymous division in ailditiou 
to the named clans, but it does not appear tliut these relationships are extended to 
take in the whole community. It is quite clear that for marriage purposes there 
are no anonymous classes, because the marriage of a man witli a woman, and then 
with her sister’s daughter, of wliicli ho gives an instance ou page 62'2, would be 
contrary to tlio rules of a four-class system, and Ixisidcs the different clans could not 
intermarry as they do if such were the case. 

It is much to be wished that those who are investigating kinship systems, 
especially in Melanesia, would direct their attention to the degree of exteusiun which 
the terms of relstionsbip receive, and to the question whether any of them, and if 
so which, are extended to take in the whole coinmunity. 

In sharp contrast to the four and eight-class systems, the system of two jihra- 
tries is practically world-wide. This, and the fact that it underlies the funr and 
eiglit-class systems, should make us cautious in couchuling tlmt it, too. uegun in the 
form of anonymous divisions distinguished by the terms of relationship Still, there 
are cases where the phratries are anonymous (Rivers, Hittorg of Meluiiesiaii Soeietg, 
I, page 22, and II, page 501). 

The many instances of the pliratry names showing sonic contrast in colour, 
sixe, rank, or iutelligence have a very artificial appearauce, as if the names were 
given to phratries already existiug, but anonymous. There arc tlic great and little 
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totems in Mabuiag, tlie noble and commoner rosa in Fiji, the New Britain phratries 
named after tbe wise and foolish spirits, Ac. The Haga phnitry namos, Tangaro and 
.Snkwe (Rivers, op. cit,, I, page 190), provide a similar case, because Dr. Codrington 
(^Melfinctians, page 169) states that Tangaro and Snqe (Snkwe) are contrasted ns 
the wise and foolish spirits in that island. Here, too, just ns in Australia, tbe 
phratries are equated with those of the Banks I.sland, though the names are different. 

Reviewing all these sj-stems, we find a remarkable progression, the two-phratry 
system world-wide, the strict fonr-class system confined to Australia, but with 
approaches to it elsewhere limited to the nearer kindred, and the eight-class system 
absolutely confined to Australia. 

I am not concerned here a'ith any theory of the origin of either class or phratry 
divisions, bnt 1 wish to point out that those who pnt forward theories of their origin 
must take into account that the fonr-class and eight-class systems, and perhaps the 
dual system, existe^l at first anonymously, with all their rules complete. This is 
very different from Sir James Frazer’s conclusion from the existing Australian rules 
{Toteuiism and Exogamy, I, page 400), that an aversion to such marriages existed 
before any trilml ordinance forbi<lding them. There may have been snch an aversion 
before the present rules came into being—very probably there was—bnt these definite 
rules and penalties are much more than an “ aversion ”; they are themselves tlie 
sy.stem to be explained. RICHARD C. E. LONG. 
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Detection. 

A Zuni Detective. By Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons. 

lie was a nicdicine-mau of tbe Nesoekwe tikyilana or Galaxy fraternity, but 
none of tlic three detective methods about which he told me was, he insisted, a fraternity 
secret or limited to the use of fraternity members.* Any one could make use of 
them, providing he had never in his life l>ecn bitten.f Some ]versons, however, 

would have more power than others. The father of iny practitioner, 1 learn from 
Dr. Krtreber, was a medicine-man i>o.<i.sesscd of it. My practitioner seems to have 
)iur|io8cd jtassing on the power in turn to his son, since ho had taught him the 
medicine songs {see below). But the son has probably become too Americauised to 
practise. Two of the methods are Zuni, the third is Navaho. Tbe Navaho method 
my practitioner had learned from a Zuni called Mona, who had learned it from a 
Navaho. 'It was the method he favoured, being less dangerous to the practitioner 
than the other two. 

All three metho<ls are used for the detection of missing things, articles or 

uniinals—nninials lost, strayed, or stoleu. Or if a horse or burro were found dead, 
no reason appearing, one of these methods would be practised to learn the facts of 
the case. For detecting murder or adultery^ the methods are not used. 

In all three methods a narcotic is used, and a trance results. During the trance 

the picture of the situation or incidents in or through which the missing article has 


‘ Up. Stevciwiii, M.C., “The Zuili Indians," p. .S80, XXIII (1901-2h Ass. Pep. Bur. Amrr. 
Plhuol.; “ Btlinobutany of the Zutli Indians," p. SU, XXX (l‘J15), Asa. Brp. Pur. Amrr. Ethnol. 

t Then! arc several ZinTi beliefs abont disqnalihcation of some kind from bites. For example, 
if tbe cord of a new-born infant begins to “ ran,” someone who has been bitten lias been in tbe 
mom, it Is bellerwl, and unless be is foand and waves some ashes oroond the bead.s of mother 
and child, tbe child will die. Tbe oabes must be waved four times, four being the obsessive Zufli 
numeral. 

^ If adultery occurs while a husband is bunting, the deer, it is believed, “ will tell him,” the 
buck mounting tbe doe. The hunter has then to shuot both and take out their hearts. On his 
return home he will find his wife and her lover sick. To cure them, be bus to rub them with the 
deer heart mixed with meal, tbe doc’s heart for the woman, the buck’s for the man. Otherwise, If 
be fail to take pity on them, they will die. 
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been mialniil or taken will niifold iuelf. That his face may not be recogniseil by a 
seer, a thief will smoke when in the act, knowing that then only his SDioke-enveloped 
head will l>c seen.* 

In details the three methods vary. In the first method the root is jwwdered 
and rubbetl on the eyes and around the ears. In the second method the root of the 
plant narcotic is chewed. In the third, or Kavaho, method, in which there are two 
persons operating, he who sings the song.s Xuvaho songs, both music and words— 
he, the singer, chews the root and mbs it on his laxly ; while he who goes into 
the trance has the “ medicine ” rubbed on each finger of tite right hand np to the 
elliow. There are five difiereut medicines, a difi'erent one for each finger. It is a 
me<licine-mau who rubs on these medicines, the liaiid first being carefully washed. 
Resides the medicines, certain magic properties are also in nse—a stone concretion 
looking like two eyes, and a root, one end of which ends in several hooks or claws, 
call unaiea shoHchi {unaica = sec ; shoiiclii = eluw, nail). A little altar 
is set up, and these objects are presumably laid tijani it.! 

The plant used in the first motho<l has to l)e gathered close to Kolnwaliv, the 
Sacred Lake, the only place where it is said t<» grow. Special jotirneys are not 
made for it, hut when it is gathered prayer ]duuic8 ore )tlanted, and it is kept 
wrapped in turquoise and shell beads. None but its possessor is ullowuil to touch 
it. Its Zuni name is tcnafteli.X 

The plant nsed in the second method is the Jamestown Weed {I)alHm metv- 
loifleit). This plant, the ZuHi say, was once two persons. And it is they wlio come 
during any trance, whatever the method of inducing it, to guide the seer to the place 
of vision. The two are referred to as “ the little (leople,’' sometimes appearing as a 
Ixiy and girl, sometimes as aii old man and woman. Their iiunics are Ancglakya 
and Aiieglakyatsitsa.§ 

To one .sick from l>cwitchmciit tenatsrli will lie given, that he or she, guided 
by “ the little people,” may have a vision of the witch res|>on8ilile. 

In deserihing how dangerous an overdose of this plant might l>e, my iiiforiiiaiit 
tohl me ho»' it had 1>ecn used in what she rt'fcrred to as a ea.se of suicide, tlic only 
suicide ainung the Zuni site had known. The story is u bit of Zuni scandal, and 
1 give it as such, hut after all is not the scandal of every community interesting— 
psychologically if not institutionully ? The story goes that a medicine man, who 
had been calleil in to knead the abdomen of a sick woman—a very common Zuni 
practice—asked to have her removed into a room apart, as lie wished to give her 
medicine to sec w’ho had iiewitclied her. He too B]ieiit the iiiglit in tliat room. In 
tlie morning iie was found dead and his jiaticiit uncoiisciuns and in a bailly abused 

* Accurdiag to Mrs. Stevenson a min priest administers tlic narcotic to the man who ha.*) been 
robbed. Daring the resulting tmnee the rain priest may not smoke. Were he to smoke, “ the man 
'‘oottkl not see the robber, asAneglakya [tff below] <Iocs not like smoking at this time.” “ Ethnobotany 
of the Euiti Indians,” p. tIO. 

t Dr. Kroeber has given me this information, infnrninlion secured by him from the very prac¬ 
titioner I cite. From him Dr. Knsiber also secaroil the objects for tbc American Moseuni of 
Natural History. They arc contained in a little Unckskin sack, together with a turtiuoise beail. a 
common appemlage of supcmataml instruments. 

t Mrs. Stevenson refers to "tenatnili" as merely a mythical plant. “ Ethiiobotany,” p. lU. la 
”ThcZuCki Indians.” p. 124, Mrs. Stevenson refers, however, to the use of the '‘mythical plant" in a 
ceremonial as if it were an actual plant. 

§ Mis. Stevenson also gives this tradition about the plant couple (“The ZuBi Intlians,” p. SSo ; 
“ Ethnobotany," p. 4(1); but she attaches it to tbc only narcotic she mentions—the Jamestown 
Weed. The intr^uction of ‘‘the little people" into the other metbtds would seem to be a rather 
interesting instance of syneretlim ; but the subject needs further study. The little people in the 
tint method are referred to as trnat$tli attumi (ussplural prefix; fsuaasUtUe). 
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'condition. Tlio gossips recalled that this man hod often been heard to say he would 
like to die with a beautiful woman.* 

Tlie danger of death aside, the use of the Jamestown >Vec<l has risks. Two 
Ziini were mentioned to me as having their skins “spotted” from using the 
narcotic—or from using it without a subsequent emetic, I infer Mrs. Stevenson’s 
informant would have maiutained. “Should the warm water not 1>o <Irnuk and the 
medicine thereby thoroughly ejected, the flowers of Datura wotild appear over the 
Iio.ly.”t 

Although tlic third method is Naralio, “ the little people,” supposedly of Zufli 
origin, figure in it, for it is they again who guide the doctored hand. After the 
doctoring, the seer sits down and holds out his hand. When the first song is sung 
by his colleague the fingers of the hand begin to move in the order the medicines 
have been rubl)ed on. When tlie second song is sung all the fiugeis become “ crazy ” 
all over and numb. There is a third song to quiet the hand. lu this case as in 
the others the seer spends the night alone. Ilis colleague excopte«I, none is allowed 
to touch him or even see him. .Should any one who did not “believe” conic near 
him, the doctored hand would strike that unbeliever.^ The room the seer stays in, 
too, must be emptied—lest he “hurt himself against any thing.” Moreover, in the 
Navaho method n medicine called “lion root” U rubbed on the seer, so he will not 
get hurt knocking about. 

Nevertheless the experience is very trying. The next day the seer is upset. 
His head and eyes ure heavy. He feels nen’oiisly on edge, “as you would in a 
thandor>.stonn,” he said. So trying, indeed, is the {lerformauce, tliat, lucrative as it 
is—a seer might be given as muoh as $10 worth of blankets—my friend has retired 
from practice. He is too old,' he says, it hurts too much. Only a few months ago 
he declined a cose of a lost horse. ELSIE CLEW.S PAR.SON8. 
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Kordofan: Ethnography. Seligman. 

stone-Headed Club From Southern Kordofan. By Profestor 
Seligman, M.D. 

When travelling in Southern Kordofan in 1910 I saw a certain, not very large, 
number of clubs with spherical or sub-splierical heads. The finest example, illustrated 
in the accompanying figure, and now in the British Mu.seum, was obtained from the 
Lafofa of Jebel Eliri. The head, which has a diameter of about 6*5 cm., is of 
smoothly ground hard igneous rock, consisting of a black matrix embedding many 
angular or sub-angular whitish masses. As shown in the figure, this is hafted ou 
to a stout and very strong kind of cane about SO cm. in length; one extremity of 
the cane bus been tapered to receive the stone, the fastening being made secure by 
a rough iron ferrule hammered over the end. 

I could not ascertain the exact provenance of these clubs, which were far from 
common, hut it seems certain that they were not mode on any of the hills between 
the Nile and Jebel Talodi, nor did I see auy during a journey iu Northern Kordofan, 


* AooerdiDg to Cashing trHatteli (te-uet-tA-li) is a love ettorm, making women follow its possessor. 
—Proctor, K. D., ne Song of tke AtuHent People, p. B9. Kew Torlc, 1893. 
t “ TTic Ethiiohotany of the Zmli lutlinns," p. itO. 

X One case was told me where, hccaose the client tiiil not believe, “the little people" bad not 
appeared to the seer and hU vision was imperfect. He could only tell bis client slie would find the 
lost property—Some money—the fallowing day before noon. The seer and his singer departed, leaving 
the woman much put out for having bad to pay for each inadequate intormatiuo. So angry dkl 
she remain, in fact, that the next morning she b^an a search on her own account for her lost 
money. Just as the seer and tlte singer were retnrniug to give bock to her their iwy, they having 
heard of her dieeatisfaction, at that very moment she found her money tucked away in an old box, 
and it was not yet noon. 
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ill 1912, from Horn to beyoml .Icliel Kuju, in the neighbourhood of the Darfur 
border, although MavMiuhacl has figured a number of piereed atones, some of which 
are sul>-sp)iericnl, from .Jeliel Haruxa and .Tobel Uni Dumig, in Northern Kordofaii.* 
Probably the club-lieada are, or were, made somewhere in 
Central Kordofan ; the specinicus I examined were not all 
of one kind of roek, nor w«is the hiifting in every case of 
the same quality. 

With regard to the puqioso of tlie.se clubs, it was said 
that they would be used in fighting and hunting the larger 
carnivora, when an attempt would be made to strike a 
jKiwerful two-handesi blow on the neck ininiediutely liehind 
the base of the skull. 

Their occurrence in North-Central Africa is of con¬ 
siderable interest. 'I'hey are unknown among the Negro 
tribes; the form of the stone has nothing in common with 
the perforated discs from Meroitic sites, which I have de¬ 
scribed elsewhere, aud it is by no means certain that they 
are in any way relateil to those figured by MiicMichacl. 

The question arises whether, in sjtite of their smaller size, 
they may not have some affinity with the Bushinun !kire, or 
pierced stones used for weighting digging sticks. A pierced 
stone, considered by Peringuey to be a !kwr, has been found 
on the Tanganyika plateau, while the same author has pub¬ 
lished a bushmnn painting in which a pierced stone is sto.ne-headed club fbom 

hnfted us a club.f C. G. SELIGMAN. kobdopan. x 1. 



REVIEWS. 

France: Arclieeology. Baudouin. 

/.« Sfpulture Neolilhitfue de liellerille u Fewf/rr*/(Seine-et-Mariie), Fouille 4114 
et Restauratiou. Etude scicntifi(|iie. ltup{iori General par le Dr. Marcel IUI 
Baudouiu, avec la collaboration fie MM. L. Giraux, A. Gnebhard, Edmond Hue, 
Henri Martin, Ph. Ueynier, et E. Tate. Paris. Societe Prehistorique Fran^ise. 
1911. 40 Figs, in text, 16 Plate.s. Pp. 264. 

L'Ottunire de In Ciste des Cuun. A Bozoges-en-Pareds (Vendi^) par Dr. Marcel 
Baudouin et Lucien Rousseau. Extrait des Mtunoires fie la Societe Prehistorique 
Fron^aise (1914-15). Paris. Bureau de la S.P.F. 1915. 10 Plates, 44 Figs. 
Pp. 91. 

In the .summer of 1908 M. Ph. Reyuier, of Li*y-sur-Ourcq—a small town some 
30 miles to the north-east of Paris, aiul situated in the Department of Seiiie-et-Marne 
—informed the council of the Prehistoric Society of France that a Neolithic sepulchre 
of a peculiar kiud had hecn discovered in the iieighlioariug (larish of \’'cndrest. The 
site of the discovery was on the southern flank of the siiiall woofled hill of Belleville, 
the sepulchre being situated about 130 feet aliovc the level of the adjoining valley. 
Great sandstone blocks occur on the hill, which arc bewn at the present day for 
paving purposes. It was while engaged on one of these great blocks—tme which 
proved to I>e an essential part of the roof of a tomb—that the workmen tliscovere«l 
the Neolithic sepulchre of Belleville. The Council of the Society at once tf>nk steps 
(1) to purchase the site for tlie iiation ; (2) to carry out a cfiinplete aiul systematic 

* The Trihet of Xotihent and CtidraX Kordofan, 88. ThcK! stones are not used as club- 
lienfti, and probably—as sufotcstcrl by MooMlchscl-tbey are to bs regarded as indicating nortberii 
(Meroitic) inliucnoc. 

t Annal* of the South .Ifriean Mtuenm, VIII (1911), pp. 112, 113. 
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investigation of the stnictaro and content* of the sepulchre; (3) to restore and pre¬ 
serve the tomb in its original form ; (4) to publish a fall and detailed account of 
the excavation and of the varions objects discovered in tlie tomb. No one who 
studies the monograph which bos been is-^ued by the Soci^te Prehistorique Fran 9 ai 8 e 
can fail to offer thanks wholeheartedly to its Council, and particularly to its secretaire 
general—Dr. Marcel Baudouiii. 

The discovery at Belleville was made in 1908; the sepulchre was excavated 
during 1909-10; Dr. Baudouin’s report appeared in 1911. When preparing his 
Belleville report, Dr. Baudonin’s nttcutiou was drawn to a paragraph in a provincial 
newspaper announcing the discovery of hninan remains at a prehistoric site in the 
Department of Vendee—iu the West of France. A brief preliminary inquiry led 
Dr. Bandoiiin to suspect that a Neolithic burial place hod been opened—a suspicion 
which was soon verified by a personal visit. He found that the reninins hod been 
exposed by local workmen in the course of removing material for road-mending 
from a great heap of stones, known locally as u brosxe. A few yards to the east 
of the bronte was an allic couverte. He quickly recognised that the neighbouring 
village of Bnsoges-en-Poreds, which lies over 20 miles inland from the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, was the centre of a country dotted over with graves and monuments 
of the Neolithic period. 

Here, again, the Prehistoric Society of France stepped iu ; the site was pur¬ 
chased for the nation ; M. Lncien Ronsscau was associated with Dr. Baudouin to 
carry out a systematic investigation ; when that was finished the cairn-tumulus was 
restored, and a full account published just before the outbreak »f war. Thus the 
two monographs noted above are concerned with discoveries made in two widely- 
separated parts of France, and ore enduring monuments to the enterprise nud 
foresight of our French colleagues. Both sites belong to the Neolithic period ; 
both were designed as final resting places for the remains of buiimn beings; most 
uf the people buried in them hud longer mid narrower heads than the modern 
inhabitants of France. 

At the Belleville site a sepulchral chamber had been excavated on the southern 
slope of the hill. One can guess why the site hud been chosen. ' Great natural 
blocks lay on the surface—blocks of sandstsone about 15 feet long, nearly 8 feet wide, 
and over 4 feet thick. They lay on a loose, easily-dug sand. The sand under these 
blocks had been excavated nntil a chamber was made with a length or depth of 
20 feet, a width of 6 feet, and a height of 3^ feet. The doorway placed on the 
the south a.speot of the hill was narrow, and bouiide*! on each side by a dressed 
upright stone. The sides of the chamber were built up with stones. The floor was 
roughly paved. When the earth was removed from what proved to lie the doorway 
to the chamber no sign was to be seen of any boulders which might have been 
used to block the doorway; the chamber was almost full to the roof of saud, fallen 
blocks of stone, and dibris. 

A systematic examination revealed isolated parts of at least 130 individuals— 
representing men and women, infants and children, of all ages. There was a con¬ 
siderable proportion of people with short, wide heads. The men had been of medium 
stature—about 5 feet 5 inches or 5 feet 6 inches. Not a single intact skeleton was 
found. In the deepest part of the contents of the tomb, and therefore in the older 
part, about thirty small heaps of imperfectly cremated bones were found, each heap 
being mixed with charcoal, and in most cases placed on a slab of stone. The 
paving stones showed signs of having l>een subjecte*! to fire. The flints found in 
the deeper deposit—knives, flakes, scrajMrs, polished axes—ofteu showed heat 
splintering. 

In the more superficial and recent deposits of the sepulchre the humau bones 
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wore no longer hiiriied; they occurred in pockets. Tliey fonneil isolated heaps. 
Occasionally the various purt.s—at the knee joint, at the nock, or at the clhow— 
were in nuturul juxtaposition, showing that when plnccd there these joints must 
have been intact and the l)Ones united by ligaments. But not a single complete 
skeleton was found, only jumbicd-up heaps of bones. 

How ur«! we to ncc;ount for such heaps or isoIntc«l pockets of human rcinuiiis? 
Dr. Srlarcel Haudouiii has reached very definite conclusions—more definite than the 
reviewer thinks there is warranty for. To Dr. Bandonin the explaiuitioD is simple ; 
the neighbouring tribe which buried at Belleville exposed their dead ; at first they 
gathered up the bones, burned them, and laid their ashes to rest in the sepulchre 
which the modern stonemasons brought to light; subsequently they gave np burning, 
and simply dc]H>sitcd the <losiccutc<l rcinnins in the sepulchre. 

Is that the only theory which will ncconnt for the isolated ptwkets of liones ? 
In niodern times we sec that there are at least three ngoneics which cause distnrU- 
anco of grave contents : (1) There is the gravedigger; (2) there are harrowing or 
prowling animals; (3) there are the natural movement.s of overlying soil which 
presses asunder the hones ns the soft parts decay. Dr. Bandonin has considered 
all of those, but favours his own explanation, that the natives of France—in Neolithic 
times—exposed their dead, and after <lcsiccution gathered the remains for final 
interment in a sepulchre or ossuary. 

We think his inferences go beyond the strength of his facts. He found remains 
of 130 Individuals in the stqndchre at Belleville. We must .sup(ioso that the local 
tribe which used the chuml>er was at least 100 strong. They would have to make 
at least four visits yearly to the sepulchre. In even u century they ought to have 
deposited some 300 or 400 individuals, but we find only 130. The inference we 
draw' is that the rccor«l iiHbrded by a sepulchre, however valuable it may Im in filling 
np a blank in our knowledge of inankind, is a very imperfect and damaged iloeii- 
raent, and that a vault used by many subsequent generations may show just snch a 
distiirlmncc as that at Belleville, even if burials were ma<le much as they are to-day. 
We should Iw surprise*!, however, if we found that nearly 10 per cent, of a modern 
population showc<I evidence of having l>ccn trepanned, yet the remains found at 
Belleville leave us in no doubt but that the opcniiion was practised with remarkable 
frequency in Neothlithic limes. We do not think Dr. Bandonin is justified in regard¬ 
ing the constriction—annular constriction— which is found in many Neolithic sknlls, 
particularly among those at Belleville, ns an artificial defonnation. Annular constriction 
of the skull, a depressed groove across the skull just behind the junction of the frontal 
with the parietal bones, is very common in modern Englishmen, among whom no 
.'irtificial deformation is practistnl. 

The Neolithic sepulchre in Vendee wa.s of a different type. The cairn or tumulus, 
composed chiefiy of limestone slabs, was roughly circidar, its diameter being about 
70 feet. In the centre wa-s a circular cist or chamber, with a diameter of 13 feet. 
The cist was lined by 12 upright slabs, rising to about 3^ feet above the surface 
of the soil. A passage led to the central chamber; it was about 3 to 4 feet wide 
and lined on each side by large U])right slabs. Dr. Baudouiu rejects M. Chaiivel's 
theory that in such tumuli the central cham)>cr or passage had been roofed upon 
wooden supimrts. As restored, the central chamber and passage are represented as 
open to the sky. The central chamber and passage were found by the excavators 
to be filled with stones and earthy debris; the human remains—representing at least 
130 individuals—were found in heaps or pockets amongst the stones. To account 
for the peculiar and isolated arrangement of the remains, Dr. Baudouin adopted the 
same explanation as at Belleville—the bouc.s had been deposited in the sepulchre 
after the body of the dead person bad been exposed for a long time to the action 
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of decomposition. In the broken condition of the bones he sees evidence of n ritiiul. 
Yet hitman bones do iisnallj become broken in modem graves—even when iiiitoindied 
bjr man or lieast. 

We do most heartily congratulate the Societe Proliistoriqno Frau^'aise on the 
invaluable services it has ixmderetl to archmology and to our knowledge of onr 
Neolithic ancestors, and yet wo would also counsel reservation of jiulginoiit on 
many of the inferences which have lioen drawn by Dr. Uatidoiiin. A. KEITH. 

Arabia: Numismatics. Hill. 

Ancient Coinafjc of Southern Arabia. By G. F. Hill. (From Proceedings 4flQ 
of the Hritith Academy. Vol. vii.) lUfc 

In this article Mr. G. F. Hill deals with a curious and little>kiiowu group of 
coins, issued in .South-western Arabia by the rulers of the Snlja^ans, Himrarites, and 
Minoeans during a period which may bo roughly statcil as extending from 300 i»,c. 
to 100 A.i>. In fabric these coins may, for the most part, be traceil to the earlier 
or later coinage of Athens, hearing the head of Athene and the owl. In sonic a 
ringleted head of Aral* type replaces that of Athene, and in some a head resembling 
the long-necked heail of Augustus (which was also imitated about the middle of the 
1st century a.d. by Kodphises I, of Kabul). In these coins the owl of earlier or 
later type persists throughout. Some of the imitations of the Athenian coius of the 
4th century K.c. have also a strong resemblance to some found in Bactria and 
India. The only exception to the Athenian typo is a tetradrachm of Alexandrine 
style, attributed by Mr. Hill to the Minoeans. A few smaller coins seem to belong 
to the same group. 

Nothwithstanding the Attic influence the system of weights follows the Persian 
standard. In spite of the ]iroximity there is no trace of Egyptian influence, from 
which Mr. Hill argues that the trade route by which the Attic coins travelled must 
have liccii a purely overland track from Syria, corresponding with the modern 
Pilgrims’ route. Tracc-s of early contact with the Persian Gnlf can also bo inferred. 

From the almve remarks it will lie gathcrod that Mr. Hill's carcfnl study of 
thc.se coins is of value, not only to numismatists, but also to students of the 
flnetnatiiig relations lictwecii Greek and Persian influences, and their lieoriiig on the 
civilisation end trade of the prc-lslamic Arabs. M. LONGWORTH D.\MES. 

Craniology. Thomson. 

A Study of the Craiiiology of the Mori-ori. By Eveline .1. Thomson. IflQ 
Piometrika: Vol. XI, Parts I and 2. November 1915. Page 82. lUu 

The Mnri-ori of the Chatham Islands occupy an almost unique position among 
the island pco]iles of Polynesia. Their traditions tell us that they came to the 
Chatham Islands 28 generations ago, and that aince that time they have hold no 
intercourse with the outer world. If this traditional evidence is to lie lielieved, and 
there seems at present little reason to doubt it, we may conclude that the Mori.ori 
has preserved during seven hundred years the racial type that inhabited New Zealand 
at the time of his tleparturc for the Chatham.s. We know that for many centuries 
Melanesian influence, cultural as well as racial, has lieen penetrating Polynesia, and 
that this influence has left its mark on the Maori race and on Maori art. But we 
are justiiied in concluding on traditional gronnds that for seven hundred years 
Melanesian influence bos loft the Mori-ori people untouched. 

This conclusion receives very remarkable support from the craniological re.seareh 
of Miss Eveline J. Thomson. Her work has been carried out with the care and 
thoroughness characteristic of the Research Laboratory with which she is connected. 
Her monograph is nccorapanied by 22 fine plates. The material on which she 
worked consisted of 63 skulls in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, but 
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»he was also able to make use of inoasiiremciits of 50 skulls made bj the late 
Dr. Scott, of Otago Univoraitv. and of 10 measured by Dr. Duckworth. The material 
available, therefore, is not us largo as could be wished, but is largo enough to warrant 
four very iutoresting deductions: 

(i) While the Maori are the uoarcsl of the races selected for comparison with 

the Mori-ori skulls, both Aino and Fuegian arc surprisingly close. 

(ii) Seventeenth century Knglish are more distant than Fuegian, but have very 

far from the deviation of a race like the Sudanese negroes. 

Ciii) The eun'ont view that the Mori-ori, like the Maori, are an intermixture of 
Folyuesian and Melanesian stock hardly roecives coiiHrraation. The Morinri 
st4ind nearer to the Londoner of the seventeenth century than to the negro. 

(iv) The Maori themselves arc still more closely allied to the Fuegian than is 
the Mori-ori. 

Conclusion unmlicr (iii) is especially interesting, ns it is in direct conflict with 
the trmlitional Maori evidence of T. Whntniioro, who states that the first inhabitants 
of New Zealand were Melanesians, or at any rate Negroid. This evidence has, to 
the present writer, always seemed doubtfid. It appears to run eouiiter to the cvidciicu 
of Mori-ori art. Like much of Wlmtahoro's traditional evidence, what he says about 
the primitive Melanesian element in New Zealand calls for very careful scrutiny.* 

Miss Eveliue Thomson’s conoluding remarks are interesting: “If the racial 
“ affinities I find iii the Mori-ori do not wholly coincide with the view of more 
“ authoritative anthropologists, they may at least serve as suggestions for the future 
“ examination of the primitive races who still, or till recently, bordered the Pacific 
“ Ocean. I feel confident that in the craniology of these races may bo fuiiml a 
“ definite key to the evolution of man in prehistoric times ; there have, I believe, 
“ been more extensive folk-wniidcriiigs, possibly rendered feasible by geological 
“ changes, tlinii we have yet recognised. Craniologicnl material from the outlying 
“ islaiiils, and the fringes of the Pacific continents—if feasible of extinct races—is 
“ what 01)0 must aimvo all things tiesirc.’’ 

It is much to he hoped lliat Miss Thomson will continue the work so success¬ 
fully l.’egmi. The Kiister Islatiders occupy a iwsitioii on the ontskirt.s of the Pacific 
analogous to that of the Moi-i-ori. It is a most suggestive fact that the arts of the 
two peoples nit! closely related. It appears, therefore, that a study of the craniology 
of the Easter Islatiders has a doithlc chance of unlocking racial secrets in the 
Pacific. __ II. D. SKINNEK. 

Race Sentiment. Bryce. 

Rare Sentiment as a Far for in IFistnrt/: A Lrrlurc dcUrerrd before the 4I| J 
Unirersiti/ of London, on Febrnunf 2'2Hd, lf)l5. IJy the Kl. lion. Viscount IUt 
B ryce, O.AI. Loudon ; University of London Press. Hodder and Stoughton. Price 
Is. net. 

Ill the opening pamgmpbs of his Creighton Lecture, Lord Bryce disarms the 
anthropologist by setting aside as beyond bis scope all discussion of what consti¬ 
tutes race, and takes the human stocks to be “ just what the ordinary liooks of 
•• geography and history represent them.” Further, ho distiiignislies the sciitiinciit 
of race from Tribal Instinct and the sentiment of Nationality. Having thus clearly 
define)! his position, he shows in a rapid survey of the critical epochs of the ancient 
arid modern world that the growth of racial sentiment as a iletenniiiiiig factor in 
the struggles for supremacy among nations is on the wliolo modem, and did not 
become of any importance until the French Revolution. E. N. F. 

• PracticaUy all of Whatahom's published materia) lias appeared in The Jimmel af tkr 
Polynttian Soeirty and in tliat Society’s Memoirs. 
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India: Archseologry. 

Archaologicnl Survey of Indin. Koporl, 1912-13. Part I. IHC 

With the Report for 1911-12 the first jvart of that for the following year lUu 
may be considered, 'riio second part is not yet issued. 

This part is occupied by the Director’s Annual Report, which contains matter 
of exceptional interest regarding the excavations lie has conducted on the site of 
the ancient city of Toxita and at the Buddhist shrine of .Sunchi. A detailed account 
of the Taxila excavations is promised by Sir J. Marshall for the second part of the 
Re|>ort, and n full notice of this verj’ important work, involving as it does questions 
of great historical importance, must be deferred until its appearance. 

Thu excavations at .Sunchi have become possible through the public spirit and 
generosity of H.ll. the Begain of Bhopal, in whose State the celebrated Stupa is 
situated. The results arc of great importance, and several buildings surrounding the 
great Stupa have been brought to light. Some of the earlier restorations of Sir A. 
Cuuningham and (Ion. Maiscy have been shown to bo erroneous. Good grounds 
are given for holding that the great gateways are not so early as has l>cen generally 
supposed, and should lie dated not earlier than the latter half of the 1st century u.c. 
An abstract is also given of Dr. Siioonor’s excavations on the site of Patalipiilra, 
of which a fuller account has liecn coiiiinnnicatcd by him to the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 


ANTHROPOLOOICAL NOTE. 


Accessions to the Libkary ok the Royal Anthropolooi cal 

Institute. 



(Donor indicaied in parentheses.') 

Sechuana Prorerhs^ with Literal Translations and their European Equivalents. 
By Solomon T. Plnatje. 5 x 7]-. 98 pp. Illustrations. Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Triibiicr and Co., Ltd. 3f. net. (Publishers.) 

Sierra /..cone; Its People, Products, and Secret Societies. By 11. 0. Newlaiid. 
8 j{ X 5^. 247 pp. 19 Plates. .John Bale, .Sons and Dniiielssoii, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Publishers.) 

Classified Catalogue of the Library of the Direetor-General of Archaeology. 
.Supplement III. Additions, 1912-15. (Sir .1. Marshall.) 

European and Other Race Origins. By H. B. Haiuiay. 9 x 6. 472 pp. 

.3 Maps. Sampson IjOw, Marstnii and Co., Ltd. 21s. net. (Publishers.) 

Earliest Man. By F. W. II. Migeod. 8]- X 5]. 128 pp. Kegan Paul, 

Trench, Truhiicr and Co, "is. Gd. net. (Publishers.) 

My Siberian I'ear. By M. A. Czaplicka, F.R.A..S., F.R.G.S. X 5^. 
309 pp. 37 Illnstrations and Maps. Mills and Boon. 10«. 6d. net. (Publishers.) 

Collection Zaoussoilov av Music Historique de Finlande a Helsingfors. 

I: Catalogue Raisonni de la Collection de V Age du Bronze. By A. M. Tallgrem. 
45 pp. 16 Plates. La Commission des Collections Autell, Helsingfors. 20 fr. 
(Author.) 

Arboreal Man. By F. Wood Jones, M.B., D.Sc. 9 x 6. 224 pp. 

80 Illustrations. Edwanl Arnold. 8f. 6<f. (Publishers.) 

The Indo-Aryan Races. By R. Chandia. Part I. 9]^ X SJ. 274 pp. Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi. 6r. 8d. (Author.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Ethnography. With Plate M. Phlllipson. 

Notes on the Calla. By J. JI, Phillipson. iflT 

The following notes on the Galla were collected during a re.eideiice of lUf 

4^ jears in East Africa. 

Those people are called Gnlla by aliiiost all foreiguers. The word means 
“wanderer,” or, more litendly, “going and coining.” They suy the coast trilws first 
gave them the name. They wouM have henni it from the Arabs, who, no doubt, 

got it from Abyssinia. They call tliem^sclvcs ()nn or Orniri, signifying “free,” aud 

their country La/ Ormati. Though to^ay a mere handful, about .^OOO in all, they 
arc found scattered over an lu'cn oxtciuliug from the month of the .Tuba, on the 

north, to the .Sabaki, on the south, north-eastward us far us the fxiriau swamp, and 

westward to the fulls of Kenya and Ukainbuni. The .Somali adjoin them in the 
region of the Juba, and the nirynma on the south. 

The Barareta, or Southern Gulin, of to-day arc settletl on Ivoth sides of the 
Tana River, scattered iu small communities, scarcely one of which consists of 
more than 100 persons. In the Miilindi district, near MumbruL, there arc some 
200; the place where tbey reside is called Boma Upande. 

In 1913, the nearest Galla to Mumbrui were living at Kurawn, a two days' 
journey to the north. They had left Boma U]inudc some years before. 

On the Sabaki River nothing now remuiiiM but place-names, which are clearly 
of Galla origin. At one time the Galla were forced to retreat liefore an invading 
party of Masai, and for several years the greater part of them dwelt in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Sabaki, but when I Inivclled up it as far us the borders of the 

Karaba country 1 did not sec even one. 

From Mambrui, or Boma Upande, north to Gollmuti is some three or four days’ 
journey, and on the way there arc various settlements, containing, iu all, some 
150 Galla. Between Golbanti and the coast there are no Galla along the course of 
the Tana, but at aud near Witu there arc some 250, and at Mkiinunibi, on the laud 
route to Lamu, alsiut 100 more, who are professed Muhammadans. In Lamu there 
is a small settlement of 30 or so, who are shephenls to the Swahili of that town. 
On the coast-line between Lamu and Kismayn there is a further settlement, some 
150 strong, c.scapcd slaves of tlie Somali, who hud captured thcui in war. This 
is the extent of the Galla population in the strip of land running parallel with 
the coast to the north-east and south-west of Golbanti, amounting to not more than 
1,000 all told. 

We must, then, seek our numWrs inland. The Tana valley is occupied by the 
Wa-Fokoino, a fine tribe of cultivators of the negro type, strong and well-built 
—harmless people in every way, and, at one time, in a state of vassalage 
to the Galla. According to a census taken by Mr. J. J. Anderson, when 
District Officer, they number between 15,0(X) and 16,000, and are increasing 
rapidly. But our attention must be directed to the Galla population. 

I have visited every town, village, and hamlet in the country, as far up the 
river as Makcre, and could not find that there were more than 1,000 Galla, 
including thu.se at Golbanti. The remainder are higher up country, which I visited 
later. The Government reports estimate the number of Gullu iu the southern region at 
not more than 5,000. If fonner rejmrts ore correct, what has become of the people 
of the lost two generations ? Many, 1 know, are in Somaliland and among the Maoai, 
but their numbers have been greatly exaggerated, and it will proltably be found 
that the regions beyond do not contain so many as has been thought. , 

The Galla are, without doubt, a superior people, and conscious of superiority, 
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for their pride is unbounded. Personalty, I have received nothing at their bauds 
except kindness. They have made no excessive demands on my parse, bnt, on the 
contrary, have been liberal in the extreme, usually welcoming the traveller with a 
presontation of sheep, goats, and milk—enough, sometimes, to supply the wants of 
more than twenty people. I shall revert, later on, to their beautiful custom of 
hospitality, whicli had, to some extent, fallen into disuse (since, os they said, 
“strangers”—meaning more especially raiders—^“do not consider us”), but is now 
reviving again. Their religion teaches them to care for strangers Iwund on an 
errand of peace, so that their existence in the land of shadows may be the brighter 
for a record of goo<l deeds. 

Traditions. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Soiitheru Galla are a branch of the 
great family who now reside towards the north, or in what is called Borunaland. 
They say that tliey formerly dwelt there, together with their brethren, in peace 
and prosperity. They multiplied greatly, lived on the flesh of cattle, sheep, and 
g;oata, and drank milk and bloml. The art of tilling the soil was unknown—in fact, 
they had no need of it, since their herds and flocks provided them not only with 
food, bnt with skins for beds and clothing. £eside.s the above animals, they had 
abundance of camels,' horses, and asses. 

The following is the account given of tlieir seiwrntiou: Shorn Tabdu, the 
reigning king, hod a foster-brother, Bioruini Iligu, who, though of servile birth, had 
been manumitted and became a trusted and respected councillor, showing much 
greater intellectual capacity than the king himself. At a time when a severe faniine 
prevailod, Bierami Higu sent out a party to ascertain the state of the country to 
the south. They returned, stating that raiu had fallen there, and grass and water 
were abundant. Bierami proposed that the tribe should migrate thither, and, calling 
togetlier all who cared to join him, set out at the head of a large party, finding, as 
had been reported, grass and water in plenty, in the region of the Lorian swamp, 
where tliey made a settlement. Bierami Higu, considering himself indispensable, 
left word with his foster-brother to look after the country in his absence, adding, 
“ If need for my help arise, send for me at once, and I will return.” Sbora, who 
had no desire to sliare the supreme power with him, sent various messages to the 
effect that all was going on well, so Hiemmi never returned, and a peaceful division 
of the tribe was effected. 

The settlement at Lorian does not appear to have been permanent—indeed, it 
would have been impossible to remain there diuring the wet season, as the whole 
neighbourhood is bog and morass. Bierami Higu and his people moved on to the 
south-east and took up their position in the region between the Juba and the Tana. 
No further division taking place, they were called simply “Galla” or “Kofira” 
Oalla and lived in peace without any sort of communication with the Borana 
country. 

Godana’s people at Mkonumbi are Kofira, as also some of the Galla at Witu ; 
the rest of those at Witu, and those at Kurawa are Barareta. 

It does not seem to be the case nowadays that there is no communication witli 
the Borana—at least I met a Borana man and his wife at Kurawa in 1913. Bierami 
Higu, who enjoyed the fnll confidence of the people, was acknowledged by all of them 
as their king, or supreme chief ; but at a later date they scattered abroad and settled 
in families, each having its own head as chief. 

Another account is as follows : The head of one family, Kuyu Balali, was a man 
of great strength and stature, had a skin covered with hair like a horse, and was 
double-jointed. He possessed the largest spear ever seen, and his shield was as large 
as a huge door (this comparison is always used in telling the story, but actually, the 
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normal door of a Galla hut would be too small to serye ns an illnstration). He lived 
in a town alone with his wife and children and enormous herds of cattle. Shorn 
Tabdu, of Boraualand, coveted Kuyu Baluli’s riches, and, still more, his wife, who was 

a handsome woman 
and somewhat dis- 
posed to ciiconratre 
Shorn’s advances. 
The latter, after a 
formal greeting, 
chnlleufi^d Kuyu to 
fight, but Kiiyn, who 
wiui a man of peace, 
only laughed, declin¬ 
ing to believe that he 
was serious. Shorn, 
however, loosed 
Kuyu’s cattle and 
did everything he 
could to anger him. 
Kiiyn was roused at 
last; the Imating of 
his heart could be 
heard like thunder, 


Fig. 4.— Mrs nagi^a—the house or the dead. 


and when again asked if he would fight he said he would do so if a man could be 
found. Shorn, having come to a secret uuderstanding with Kuyu’s wife, came 
on the following day to visit him, leaving a number of his followers in ambush 
outside the town. Kuyu, it is said, greeted Shorn on his arrival, and then took 
his seat as usual 
and gave instnie- 
tionsforthe 
calves to be put 
with the cows. 

When he turned 
round his seat 
broke, and he fell 
to the ground, 
whereupon h i s 
wife seized him 
and Shorn killed 
him instantly, and 
escaped with the 
woman to his own 
camp. 

This story 
seems to refer to 
an earlier separa¬ 
tion than the one Fio. 6 . — tvpioal oalla bouse. 

above described as occurring in consequence of the famine. 


Government. 

The people are divided into sections called Lvb, or clans. Lvb really means 
followers of a king.” The government was formed after a separation from the 
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inaiu tribe called “Hayim” kingdom. Over each Liih a ruler was appointed called 
Hat/u, i.e., king. This ruler was nominated along with a regent or prime minister, 
who is calleti a lower king. The nominatiou takes place previous to election. The 
appointment rests with the heatl of every family who has himself passed through 
the ordeal of initiation. He may almost l)e said to go by succession or by family. 
The first family or the family of most importance made a ruler, and thus it follows 
by rotation tliroughout tlte Lub. Females may not .siicc.eed, it rests only with the 
males. Minors may be appointed to rule, and his probable successor will belong to 
the next family. The country is divided into two sections ; each section is nainckl 
Got, or “ united people.” These again are divided into sections named Lvh. Over 
each clan a niter is appoiuted by family, i.e., in a clan tlicre may l>c five families or 
more, iacliuling every blood relation. The first family and the first of that family is 
king (Hat/u) along with a second of the same household. Thus the second family 
and so until all have lieen represented, and then it goes to the first; in this way 
the succession is kept up and the successor is well known. HU power is absolute 
after his coronation, which is called Gaduoma, or “ ti state of subjection.” 

The coronation ceremony consists of a huge feast; llie number of cattle triidi- 
tioiially spoken of is 200. These are slaughtered and much wine is consumed. The 
fenst lasts a month or move. This, of course, means that the king presumptive must 
have a large stock of cattle. After tliis feast the king takes authority ; he has put 
his people into a state of subjection, received their homage, appointed them their 
offices and fimutioiis, and allocated their pieces of territory to occupy and defend. 
Ho exercises his power in conjunction with his colleague aud those appointed to 
help as ministers. His power is not desimtic, it is paternal, and the kindest feelings 
prevail among king and subjects. He is exempt from war service, and tended with 
afTcctionate care. Although having absolute power, if it is abused, he can, by con¬ 
sent of the ]ieoplc, be doimscd. His rcigii lasts for eight years only. The people 
lun; well affected to Lis rule. The present system lias not liccn maintained for an 
iiuiefinitc period; it is of late urigi:. Tradition speaks of two sections only, and 
after their separation from the mother country, they, in tlieir wanderings over a vast 
territory, felt the iicoil of a now system, the present lieing tiie one adopted. The 
sole reason given for the present system is that, having so many small settlements 
extending over so vast a territory, it liecamo imperative that the old system of Gos 
riilership shoiihl be altered to that of Lub, The system works well. 

The petty chiefs act in coajimetion with the king. These are. however, ap¬ 
pointed by election of officers called Toib or Toibi (= seven councillors or ministers). 
These are men of standing and cliaractor in the Lub or clan. They arc governed 
by, and work in nnisoii with, the head. These officers are appointed by the king, 
and each of the seven has an alternative, so that the number is unbroken. Their 
office is to sit in council with the king, hear cases, administer justice, aud in the 
king’s absence tliey can pass sentence in minor coses; but all they do is done by his 
authority. For all that, this may act as a check if tlie king inclines to despotism. 
There is no such thing as favouritism; the Toibi stands in the order elected: 
1, 2, &c. Tlie first must call together the council, aud must proclaim the king’s 
decrees. The ruling seems to be simple yet effective, and there is no elaborate 

machinery of goremmeiit. There is an establislied constitution, and some laws of a 

high order of merit. Women have no voice in any State matter. The revenue is 

composed of duty or ]>ercentnge on ivory taken by aliens from the country. Cases 

of judgment are subject to a fine, levied in the shape of cattle, whicli arc usually 
slanghtei-cd and eaten by the king and his ministers. If the king cannot raise his 
coronation feast, every family pays a proportionate quantity; in fact, all ceremonies 
connected with the headship are provided for by the people if need l>e, although the 
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head aims at defraying the needc^l expenditure, in order to gain the full homage 
of his people. 

There are no feasts, annual or otherwise, for payment of tribute. 

J. H. PHILLTPSON. 


New Zealand: Ethnograpliy. Balfour. 

Orig^in and Relationship of Hani, Tewha-Tewha, and Pou- 4AQ 
Whenua. liy II. Balfour, M..4. lUO 

In Mr. Skinner’s interesting note on the origin of tiie hani, tewha-fewha and 
pou-teheiiua (Man, 1916, 07), I observed that ii certain long, shnrp-e<lged ]>nddle- 
clnb, which is represented in Fig. 8, is describotl ns “ Rarotongan.'’ One wonhl much 
like to know the evidence upon which the ns.siginnent of this si>ecimoii to Rarotonga 
is based. The chib appears to me to las very unlike any examples from this East 
Polynesian island of which I have any knowledge, whereas it corresponds, oven to 
the smallest detail, with a form of elnb which is well known in Savage Island 
(Niue), and which I have always regarded as peculiar to the latter island. The 
distance between the two islands is a matter of 10 degrees of longitude, and if this 
club can be provcil to hail from Rarotonga, the perfect identity which it exhibits 
with the familiar Niuean type (down to the hnoly-engravcd network pattern on the 
pointed butt below the stop) would be even more noteworthy than the relatively 
slight resemblance which it bears to the hani and pou-tohenua of New Zealand. 
The point seems to lie worth clearing up, since some 600 miles lie between Raro¬ 
tonga and Niue, and the certain localization of the specimen ha.s a bearing upon 
Mr. Skinner’s argiiincut, uii account of the possibly Melanesian affinities which have 
been notetl among some of the natives of Niue, where the Polynesian ethnie element 
prevails. HENRY BALFOUR. 


New Zealand: Ethnography. 

Origin and Relationship of 
Whenua. By H. D. Skinner. 

The mistake is, of course, as obvious as any mistake can be. 


Skinner. 

Hani, Tewha-Tewha, and Pou- 109 

The writer must 


plead that the paper was written in a military fever hospital, and that the diflerent 
types of club were described from memory. The illustrations wore secured after 
discharge from hospital. Finally, the correction of proofs had to be rushed into a 
few minutes, and the mistake was overlooked. The nine club happens, ironically 
enough, to be the weapon with which the writer has been most familiar from the 
beginning of bis studies in the Pacific. 

The correction, as Mr. Balfour indicates, only strengtliens the main contention 
of the paper. H. D. SKINNER. 


Polynesia: Linguistics. Brown. 

Remarks on Samoan Sound Ohanses. By Bev. George Brown, D.D, 4411 
In Max, 1916, 28, Mr. A. M. Hocart directs attention to a comparatively IIU 
recent, and, in ray opinion, a very regrettable chungo in the pronunciation by the 
Samoans of certain letters in their language, and as I have hatl an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Samoans for more than fifty-five years, I can give a little information 
on the history of the change, though I cannot suggest any adequate rea.son for its 
adoption. 

I resided in Samoa during the years 1860 to 1874 without a break, and I have 
visited the group many times since the latter date. My last visit was in June last 
(1915), and on that occasion I went to every district on Savaii and to most of the 
districts on Upolu. 
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When I first resided in the group, in 1860, there were vorj few people indeed 
on Upoln, and still fewer, if any at all, on Savaii who used the k ” sound. It was 
verj rarelj heard outside of the Fort of Apia and the Tuamasaga district. 

The general opinion was that the change was introduced from the island of 
Tutuila, and it was certainly called 0 le nanu /aa-Tuiuila (Tntnila, jabber, or wrong 
s|)eech). Whether it originated on Tntuila or not I cannot say. Some individuals 
seemed to l>e conscious of their wrong pronunciation. One man tried to excuse 
himself by saying that his mouth was hard. The spread of the change was very 
gradual, and 1 am inclined to believe that intercourse with white men hastened the 
progress of it, for many of the traders used the pronunciation. 

There are some points connected with this innovation which may be noticed :— 

1. According to the testimony of the natives the sound of k ” was not heard 
in the Samoan language, except, it may be, in a very few individual cases, prior to 
the years 1858-60. 

2. It was said to havo originated in Tutuila, but none of the in<Iividual8 whom 
I knew in the early sixties, who used the objectionable pronunciation, hod ever been 
to Tutuila, from where the na/tu (jabber) was said to have come. The worst case 
which I knew was that of a native of Manono. I do not remember hearing it on 
Savaii, except in a very few instances, or from visitors, whilst I was resident on that 
island. It certainly was not frequently used. 

3. The sound of “ k ” is not in the original Samoan. I have a volume of 

Sonfft, .Storie.M, Proverbs, Riddles, written by a Samoan poot during the years 

1862-66. The writer had no communicatiou with any white man, and the only 
instniction which he received from me was that he was to write, in his own time 

' and iu bis own way, anything which he thought I would like to know. The book 
contains 500 foolscap pages of closely written matter, and there is not a “ k ” iu 
any one of thorn. The value of the book is acknowledged by the late Kcv. G. Pratt, 
iu the preface to the third edition (1892) of his grammar and dictionary, in the 
following words ; “ From a volume of MS. songs, written by a native poet, and 
“ lent me by the Uov. G. Brown, I culled 500 now words.” 

4. I do not remember hearing, even on my Isuit visit eleven months ago, any 
TulafaU (orator) or chief, when speaking at a fono or other public meeting, using 
any but the proper pronunciation. They may have done so, but I think I should 
have noticed it. 

5. A {Xiculiarity with regard to many of those who used the “ k ” sound was 

tliat if they bad to sj>eak or read an introduced word which contained the letter, 

they nearly always altered the sound to that of “ t,” e.g., Kitiona (Gideon) was 
often pronounced Titiona. 

6 . One of the most interesting facts about this ** k ” sound is that there has 

been no attempt to intro<]uce it into the causative, or other words which contain the 
“ break,” or click, marked by an inverted comma. The “ break," which Pratt says 
stands “ for the dropping out of a consonant, usually ‘ k,’ ” most certainly represents 
a true sound, but it is at all events an open question whether the Samoan is not 
the original form, and the displacement of the “ break ” by the “ k" in other 

languages a later innovation. I have noticed this same difference in other 

Melanesian and Polynesian languages. If, as Pratt says, the “ break" represents 
the dropping of the ** k,” it is singular that there is no attempt to replace the 

sound in the words from which it was dropped. The causative /a'a in Samoan 

becomes faka in Tongon, vaka in Fijian, schaka in Maori, and in many other 
languages the cognate form containing the “ k ” sound is used, but the Samoans, 
though they change the sound of “ t" to that of *‘ k ” in some words, never attempt 
to introduce it in the place of the "break." 
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1 sinoerelj liope thot the fact that the “ k ** is not recogniged in any of Uie 
literature of the group, nor used by the official speakers and chiefs, will preserve the 
beniitifnl Samoan language from the threatened deterioration. GEO. BROWN. 


Anthropology. 


Fleure. 


lit 


Photographs of Welsh Anthropological Types. By H. J. Fleure. 

A collection of 59 illustrations of Welsh Baptist Ministers of date about 
1860-1865 was studied anthropologically by Dr. John Beddoe and his friend and 
follow-worker. Dr. Davis, of Bristol, and of Aberceri, near Newcastle Emiyn, 
Cardiganshire. They have been given to the Royal Anthropological Institute 
by Mr. and Mrs. N. G. Heaven. Mrs. Heaven is the daughter c>f the late 
Dr. Davies. 

Each illustration is mounted on a cartl, and ou the back of the card is recorded 
the opinion of these anthropologists a.s to the typo of the person figured. The 
terms used are, in general, those of Broca, but it is interesting to notice that the 
types chiefly distinguished me those which more lecent workers also distinguish, 
thus establishing still more clearly the extent to which Dr. Botidoe was a pioneer. 

Two are called “ Pure Basque,” and are obviously of Mediterranean type, 
with that admixture of some old strain which has been noted in a Plyiilymon 
type ” in a recent paper (Joum. Boy. Anthr. Insl.y Vol. XLVI, 1916, p. 35/^.) 
The eyebrows are rugged and the eyes deep sot. The narrow forehead recedes 
markedly from the front and sides, and in one of the illustrations the zygomatic 
arches are very strong. Several are labelled “ Basque,” and are generally of what 
several workers would call the Mediterranean typo, with foreheads not recoding 
markedly, and chins sometimes not at all prominent. Three are called “ Basque 
and Modem Irish,” and arc again of Mediterranean type, hut of a rather bony 
variety of that typo. A number again arc called “ Basque and Kymric,” and most 
of them seem to have rather more finely contoured faces, with forehead often high 
and nose usually straight and fine. 

The “Kymric types” seem to have been identified mainly from the great 
length of the face beneath a high and fairly narrow head. The facial contours are 
refinc<l, the nose strong and straight, the head not broad. The illnstrations do not 
vary much for the identification of the colouring, so it is difficult to say whether we 
should consider these meti a variant of the Nordic type; the strength of the jaw 
associated by some workers with Nordics is not conspicuous here. 

The “Bronze types” as labelled arc what many now call the “ Beaker - maker 
type,” i.e., men with bimd heads, strong brows, wide faces, lower jaws somewhat 
rounded, not too strong but having an angle not very far removed from a right 
angle Ijetween the jaw and its ascending ramus. The terms “ Bronze and Kymric ” 
and “ Kymric and Bronze ” are used to describe a large proportion of the total; the 
former version is used when the bead ap|)cars broader and tho face more rounded. 
One notices the number of men of this type, that is, approximating to what it is 
now customary to call tho “ Beaker-maker type,” though with more refined contours 
than tho majority of individuals found in Bronze Age and Beaker sepultures. The 
type is not numerically very strong in tho actual population, and it is doubtful 
whether it would be fonnd in anything approaching tlie same proportion in a 
collection of modern ministers. The reason is probably an interesting one; while 
the Welsh language was still artificially repressed and while freedom of conscience 
was still non-existent at the historic Universities, and the new Universities were not 
yet founded, the natural leaders of the Welsh people tended to look to the ministry 
of the Nonconformist bodies as a channel of expression. The varieties of the Beaker- 
maker type seem to work up into the “leader” group in most British populations 
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in consideraiilo proportion, and this is probably why we find them a conspiciioiia 
element here. 

Others are labelled “ Saxon ” and seem to have rather small long heads, while 
those called “Kyinric and Saxon” are somewhat broader, generally bigger featured. 
.One of the “.Saxons” would be described by some workers to-day as a typical 
small-headed Nordic. One or two have the term “Celt” applied to them in the 
continental sense, and they approximate to the “Broad-headed Dark Type” of the 
Welsh coast, but they arc not numerous in this sample. They are not a numerous 
element in the chief districts in which the Welsh Baptists are a large element. 

The whole collection should be of interest to anthropologists, present and future, 
and it should be supplemented by the collection of as many of Dr. Beddoo's photo¬ 
graphs and lantern slides as possible in order to make a reference set of a compre¬ 
hensive kind at the Royal Anthropological Institute. Such a colleutiou, carefully 
dated, would be of much value to students in future generations. .Six of the 
illustrations fiein this collection are given in Plate V of the paper cited earlier in 
this note. Thanks are duo to Principal Robert.s of the University College of Wales, 
and to Rev. George Williams, for notes and information adding to the interest of 
the collection. H. J. FLEURE. 


Afrca, West; Sierra Leone. 

Mende Song%. By F. fV. H. Migeod. 

Prelimin'akt Note. 


Mlgeod. 

112 


The Monde nation inhabits tiie British Colony of Sien-a JAX>nc. The following 
songs are part of a collection I have made from natives lielongiug to diflereiit parts 
of the country. 

To obtain an adequate translation of u song is usually a very difficult matter, 
and I have been obliged to omit a considerable number of the more uiiintelligible. It 
is, in the first place, not easy to recogiiiso the words of a song, oven in one's own 
language, when hmtrd for the first time. In a foreign language, and especially in 
an African language, the difficulty is all the greater. Words are often slightly 
modified in pronunciation as well as shortened, and a further complication is that 
tho singer is hinwelf very commonly unable to give a meaning, not only to single 
words but to whole lines. The singer, if he docs not frankly admit he does 
not know the meaning, will give a version, while one of the audience will say 
something qnite diflTercnt. Tho many meaningless words they will describe as 
“ song-words,” and there their information ends. For this reason the songs of one 
part of the country may be quite unintelligible in another part. The moaning has 
to be explained, although the difiPerenco in the dialect may be quite insignificant. 

I may state that personally I have rarely succeeded iii understanding a song 
until it had been explained to me, and I could get it down in writing to study at 
leisure. A coosidera))le drawback to such studies is that the singers can rarely be 
made to say the words in an ordinary tone of voice. They almost invariably have 
to sing them ; and I may add incidentally that it is fatiguing to havo songs bawled 
at one, usually indoors, at the top of the singer's voice, and repeated over and over 
again until one can get them written down fairly accurately. 

The allusions to native customs and ceremonies, and to animals, are, of course, 
obsoure to any but the natives themselves. To understand them requires a very 
competent local knowledge. 

One grammatical note must be added. It will be noticed that the vowel sounds 
“e” and “o,” varied sometimes to “ye” and “yo” after “i,” often follow words 
standing at the end of a phrase. This is a common feature of the language, 
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especially when calliug to a person in tbe distance. In the songs these vocal 
additions >\re necessary to complete the rhytlini. 

1 , 


Ki wai vrai, ki wni-o, 

My brother, my big brother. 
His birth was long ago. 


It is for iiien 


Ki wai wai, ki wai-o, 

Nya nde, nya nde wai, 

Ngi le ghe wo. 

Repeated. 

A Poro song. 

Poro is the great so-ealled secret society of the Mende nation, 
only. The rites arc performed in the bush. 

The words in the first line wore described us “ song-words ” nnd said to have 
no meaning, thongh this is doubtful. Without knowing the allusion the song 
becomes completely meaningless. 

It is said to bo sting to gather everybody together when they come out of the 
“ Poro bush.” 

2 . 

Gbo-yo ! ina gbe-yo, ye. Disfierse ! Wc disperse (or, leave). 

Ndevc i ya hema-o. The bat has gone to hang up. 

This is a Poro song when leaving. 

Meaning as supplied by the singer : There is a mat hung at the entrance of the 
“ Poro bush." A man brings a present {tamha) to the Spirit. When oblatcti it is 
called “ Gbogbo.” The giver then goes homo, and the .Spirit also goes away. Hence 
they say the bat has gone to hang up. 

3. 

Woman ! you must not enter the Poro bush. 
She passes yonder side. 

? Towards tbe horizon. 

Let us pass by the moonlight upstream. 

A Poro song. 

■t. 

Ah ! Majiajo! 

Do not push me, leopard you cannot come in. 
I know the leopard well. 


Nyahei 1 l>e fo kamela. 

I le a mia wo. 

Jembe lenga. 

A mu lo ngaini ma njogo. 


Ai Majiajo ! 

Ba nya lukpe, koli lie wa bn. 
Ngi koli hugo-o. 


Majiajo —Name given to the performer of a certain dance. 

A dance song. 


5. 

We open out for this dance. 

Yon say in future I am behind. 

1 said just now, no ! 

Boy, you say they call my name. 

Stop ! stop ! 

It is the dance leader. 

Do not mention ray name. 

A dance song. 

Translation of first line doubtful. 

Dundui is said to be a dance at night after the Poro image has left the town. 
Semolui is the designation of the performer of a Poro dance. 

Explanation supplied in “ English.” “ A man dance and finish. Ho want to go 
“ to him town, and take up him load for go. Some one see this and tell him to 
“ stop. He say no.” 


Ba dundui ji hu lawo. 

Be kuna nya woma lo. 

Ngo ye go sao. 

Ndopo, bi nde ti nya la ge. 
Gbe ! gbe I 
Semolui lo. 

Ba nya la ge. 
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6 . 

Wai wai kimbo. Scatter, scatter, cricket t 

Wai wai, ngi benga. Scatter, scatter, I am undressed. 

Njosoa, Ngi benga. Magic dancers I I am undressed. 

Tbis is described as a Xjoso wuli, or magic dance song. 

7. 

A I i gbeli, Manjo 1 Ah I ho shakes, the dancer. 

Ndalogbiame, fama, fama. The parting gift, a shake hands, a shake hands. 

Lumbi'O, jo, o, yo. Lumbi, oh, oh. 

Bi nya bama na, hiye. * You are killing me there, are you not ? 

This is a plaint of the dancer, or performer, who has not received an adequate 
present on going away. 

Manjo is said to be the letuler in a Poro dance. 

Lun^i is the name given to a drummer who plays the tangba. 

8 . 

Balemoi-o 1 Music player ! 

Balemo belingoi gba I Moat skilled music player ! 

Balemoi-o ! Music player ! 

A dance song. 

Ba is an instrument made of calabashes with notes that are struck. 

9. 

It is no use, Tindo 1 
It is no use, Tindo 1 
It is no use, Tindo! 


Gbama 1 tindo! 
Gbaraa! Undo ! 
Gbama 1 tindo I 
Hua gbo wai-e, 
Wai-e, wa. 

Tindo is a 
the bufialo. 


I Big, big 


red bush-cow. 


small bird, and the 


hunting song, 
hunter’s confidant. 


It means he failed to bag 


Mu yama woma-o, 
Sukobondo I 

Dogboi i nyani kamaso ma. 
Mu yama woma-o, 

Ndiamo I 


. 10 . 

Let us return, 

Sukolmndo 1 

The bush is spoilt for the hunter. 

Let us return. 

Friend I 
hunting song. 

Very commonly used as 


Sukobondo —A personage connected with some ritual, 
an ejaculation. 

11 . 

A mu yama Njama-o. Let ns return to Njama. 

Oh 1 mu yama Njama, o, o, o. Oh ! let us return to Njama. 

0 Yumbe ws-o, o, o. 0 Yumbe come. 

Oh ! mu yama Njama-o. Oh 1 let us return to Njama. 

A home-sick song. 

Njama —Name of some town. 

Yumbe —A man’s name. 

This is an improvisation, and the names could readily be changed. 

12 . 

Ho I neue lo. Oh 1 they are delightful, 

Bawuiya, fiaudajuma. Bawniya and Bandajuma. 

Bi gbe wo-o Bawuiya. You were at Bawuiya very long ago. 

A home-sick song. 
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13 . 

Bono ! keiye I Bono I baiidy-lcga ! 

Koiye I Bono ! Bandy logs ! Bono ! 

Gbo mu gull jin ga-o. Let us walk quickly ai>olike. 

A skipping song. 

Bono = “ Boiido,” n man’s name. 

11 . 

A winde mahii panda-o. .lump over it properly (plural). 

Ngeyei i bnlema. The rope is not splitting. 

A skipping song. 

The rope is always a cane, and if it splits it is no good. The rope is nut 
swung high os in English skipping. Two men squat iluwn and turn it. 


Gbo bi lembi a yima-o ? 

To wo, te, kpakpae gbania. 

Gbo bi lembia ? 

A mu velima-o, o, ye. 

Kpakpa is a ]>rotective 
person against some mishap. 


lu. 

Why are yon such a time in stooping down ? 
They long ago said the “ kpakpa ” fetish is 
worth I0S.S. 

What did you wait for ? 

We say good-bye to you. 

A skipping song. 

“ nieiliciue.” either for a town against sickness, or a 


16 . 


Nyinc I Nyiue ! toudo nyine I Rat! Rat! Common house rat! 

Bao yo yo yo. Help me, oh (help me). 

Gboso gnla kolinia-o. The trap falls on the leopard. 

Bau yo yo yo. Help me, oh (help me). 

A skipping song. 

This means the small man may sneak in under like a rut, but the ro[)e catches 
the big man like the lieam falling on a Icopartl in a trap. 


17. 

Foil gbi i le. There is no sun there. 

Foli waon. Clear sunlight. 

A skipping song. 

This refers to the rope being turned so us not to leave a space one moment, 
but the next turn gives a clear opening. 

18. 

Nge gbna a kpindi hu, lo'nya va. I l■allnut go out at night. I have a swelling 

(in the throat) 

Ke i lo nya ma, e, ye. And it remains on me. 

Lo’e bua nya lx>li. The swelling has come out of my throat. 

A skipping sung. 

This seems to mean that the dancer says he has something the mutter with 
him, iu case he should fail to get through, lie gets through and sa 3’8 he is all 
right. 

The translation is very doubtful. I do not fetd at all sure that the singer 
explained the meaning accurately. 

19. 

Kpendi bei, jianji. Stunted rice, ?-. 

A ombo! ngi na hugo. Alas, I do not understand that. 

A skipping song. 

Stunted rice—seems used as a term of reproach. 
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Bo-konde-o, Bo ! s"*** > *"®'' * 

Bo i yB lomai nde-o. The gi»nt »“»'• has uot agreed yet. 

Saiil to be a war song. 

Gbotco-honde (“ Bo ” for sJiort) is tbe great edible snail. 

21 . 

Bouibo ta’ Call the stout man 1 

Ko lopoa! War-boys ! 

Ta bombo male They meet the stout man 

Feli nga ndcma. At the cross roads. 

Bomlm ta’ i. Call the stout man. 

Peli nga ntlema is a specially appointed place at the cross roads where the 
Kogugba, the war chief, meets bis followers. 

22 . 

Bembc nga-o. "'*'’0 it around aloft. 

Li ange waUi wa hn. Go with me to the big shady place under 

the trees. 

A love song. 

First line obscure. Waili is a cleaied sitting place under a tree. 


Nomo a mbn le Maude hu a folo. A man with craw-craw must not cut rice in 
' the Mende country in the sun. 

Gbeudo nga i be. "'ait tiU the scab dries. 

Komo = yowo~mo. Noteo is an eruptive skin disease called “ craw-craw.” 


Mu de gliei ge njei gbayango. 
Mu ye gbei fombui leke. 


We passed a short time ago, the water was 
strong. 

We descended at the time of the rapids. 

A boat song. 


Giiri be, guri be. 
Lo njaliii uiia. 
Guri yakpe mu li. 


Paddle here, paddle here. 

Put it in the water yonder. 

Only one paddle (but) we go (with it). 
A boat song. 


Haiti lo a kpukpule bo. 
Bi ton ? 

Repeated. 

Bo kpa wai-o, 
Mandambi jongo. 

Ba ngiyei nde, 

Bi nya mawulo 
Ngi ja a bi gbotoi. 


Something is dropping its dung. 
You see it? 


Ah ! the distance between us is great. 
As long as the great forest vine. 

Do not climb the bill, 

Wait for me, 

(Until) I (can) touch your backside. 


^- ^ - 

This refers to closing up the column when walking in single file. 


Kdondo 1 nga gule gbe nyama. 
Jong, yo-e. 


Cease 1 I am looking at the cloth I am 
wearing. 

Well done. 
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.29. 

Ngului bonaiii-o. The stick is stniiglit. 

Kamala wiilui. The stick is (Rood) for the Poro bouse. 

Bonani-o. It is straight. 

Bcwo. It is a “bewo” stick. 

Kamala is the place where the Pore rites arc celehrateil. Bftoo is a tree. 

30. 

A I wiinge, wuuge-e. Ah I VV'unge, Wunge ! 

Hatnboi ya wova. The grid has become old. 

Ngombui nya li houa. The fire has seized my heart.. 

Ah ! wunge, wunge. Ah ! Wunge, VVunge 1 

Wunge is said to be something like a cricket. B.amho is a wooden grid for 
drying fish or rice either in the sun or over a fire. 

31. 

J oje 1 Bondo 1 Snuirrol 1 Boudo 1 

Mani gogo gbia-o. Pull out the fibre of the palm frond. 

Gogo gbia-o. Pull out the fibre. 

Ngi nya gomi gbia-o, ugi wa. I hnnoh my back, I come. 

Bondo is a man’s name. Gomi is the part of the bock between the .shoulder 
blades. In dancing it is worked in and out. 

32. 

Drum, you and I. 

You are holding me, Walk qnickly with 
me. 

Oh grip tight 1 

33. 

I do not fear the fire brick ; 

0 fire. 

I do not fear it. 


Jangba, ma-be-o. 

Bi nya gbama, jaga auge-o. 

O ya 1 el Jondo 1 


Nga lua wunde ma-o ; 
Ngombu-o. 

Nga liia-o-c. 


Nja nwoni, kin nwani-o 1 
Nja nwoni, kin nwoni-o 1 
Nwoni a yia bondo, kenye, kenye. 

Ki bo. 

I jia, lole, le-o, le-o, le-o, lo. 
Nwoni i yia lx>ndo. 

I jia lele, le-o, le. 

Nwoni a li jale. 

I jia. 

Jale jia. 

Ho I mu ya-o. 

Mu wo, ma gola tei ma-o, e, ye-o. 
Mu wa-o-e. 

Mu wa, 

A 1 jekende, nwe-e, 

0 ya! jekende, nwe-e. 


31. 

W'ater-bii-d, “ king ’’-bird I 
Water-bird, “ king ’’-bird I 
The bird speaks in the Bundu bush, “ kenye,” 
“ kenye 1 ” 

? 

He walks, slowly, slowly, slowly. 

The bird speaks in the Bundu bush. 

He walks slowly, slowly, slowly. 

The bird goes quickly. 

He walks. 

He walks quickly. 

He! we are going, 

We come, we surprise the town. 

We come, we coim*. 

Wo come. 

Ah ! Red-crab, for sure, 

Ah 1 Red-crab, for sure. 


Bundu is the female secret society of the Mende. Kenye apparently represents 
the bird’s note. I could got no explanation as to the precise bird that bears the 
name hin nwoni. 
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35. 

Gbe mia bi kpokpo mbu ? What is beneath jour cloth ? 

0 lumbo, dambe pene. -, a pot, claj. 

Pene nana kpwiti nje a la(k)pa. Clay, ?, grass, water, it swims (or struggles). 

Gbe lapa ? Lapa kolu. 

Gbe kolu ? Kolnmbc (= kolu What iron ? -? 

luml)e). 

Gbo lungbwe ? Luugbwe <lia. 

Gbe dia ? Dia kondc. 

Gbe konde ? Kondc liii. What snail ? 

Gbe Ini ? Luo pete. 

Gbe pete ? Pete ka«i. 

Gbe kao ? Kao membu. What refuse ? 

Gbe membu ? Membu simbi. What “ membn ” tree ? 

Gbe siinbi ? Simbi kowe. 

Gbo kowe ? Kuwc bainba. 

Gbe bamba ? Bamba hn nyii. What eagle ? 

Gbe nya ? Nya tnpn. What woman ? A female puff-adder. 

Tupu a bwa gahn i burn nje ya A puff-adder comes out, its body bursts, ? ? 
gbaiyc. 

Gbe gbaiyc "i Gbaiye mlili. 

Gbo ndili ? Ndili, ho-o-o-o-o. What python ? The python. 

This song is sung by two persons ; one asks the question, the other gives the 
answer, usually from a distance. Every syllable is very clearly enunciated. I could 
get no translation, and many words were stated to be merely “ song-words.’* 

The song runs on lines somctliing like tlie following :— 

What house ? A house boat. 

Wliat boat ? A boat race. 

What race 7 A race horse. 

What horse ? A horse pond. 

.4 much better example would, however, be given in English by reversing the 
words, as :— 

What Iron ? A flat iron. 

What flat ? A mud flat. 

What mud ? Swamp mud. 

What swamp? A snipe swamp. 

What snipe ? A snippet. 

What snippet ? A newspaper snippet. 

36. 

Nyagwa, Nyagwa, kokeanie. 

.4 call on a horn. 

Kyagvia was a chieTs name. 

Said to mean Nyagwa! Nyagwa ! what is the matter ? 

37. 

Mwomwa i wna nya ma. ? Fear enters me. 

A call on a born. 

Some said ghua for lotMt, thus meaning “Fear goes ont of me.” 

38. 

Kokando, kokande, ba lima, hoe ? Kokande 1 Kokande 1 are you going then ? 

A call on a horn. 

Kokande is either the personal name of a brave warrior or a designation of 
snoh a man. 
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.39. 

Frafra goja ! Ti wa ka, ka, ka. Ti They come in a multitude. How many ? 
lole ? Ti fere kpe. Frafra goja I Only two. 

A call on a born. 

Meaning of Frafra goja nucertain. The call means, however many the enemy 
may actually be, they arc only equal to two goo»l men. F. W. H. MIGEOD. 


REVIEWS. 

Prehistoric Art. Parkyn. 

An Introduction to the Study of Prehittorir. Art. By Ernest A. Parkyn, IdQ 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 191.'). Ilu 

An apology is duo to Mr. Parkyn for the delay in reviewing this liook, for 
which the present writer is not responsible. A delay of this kind is, however, not 
very serious, as many complimentary reviews of the book appeared soon after its 
publication, and a belated one serves to remind* the public of its existence. The 
present writer is pleased to have an excuse for once more making himself acquainted 
with a work that deserves to lie read and re-read. 

More than a third of the book is dcvote<l to a consideration of the Pahcolithic 
Age, nor will the reader find this too long ; the subject is a fascinating one, and for 
the first time a general presentation of the facts is made, which gives a much clearer 
view than could bo gained by reading tlio very extensive French literature on the 
subject. Although the author has previously figured some of the older Palssolithic 
implements, a reference to them is omitted in his Chronology of a Paleolithic 
Period, which deals solely with the Upper Pahcolithic cultures; the relation between 
the two divisions might have Iieen made a little clearer for the non-expert reader. 
The suggestion made by the Ablic Breuil that the Solutrians were a steppe folk 
who burst into Western Europe might have been alluded to, as it accounts for a 
lack of cultural continuity. 

Mr. Parkyn gives the essential characteristics of the relatively uninteresting 
decorative art of the Neolithic Age, though, a.s he points out, it was a period of 
great activity and general all-round advance in culture. The arts and crafts of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages arc dealt with at considerable length, more especially that 
wonderful development of late La Tene culture in the British Islands to which the 
name of “ Late Keltic ” is usually applied in this country. The prominence which 
Mr. Parkyn gives to this art is well deserved, as it shows that the barbarians of the 
north-western islands of Europe had at that time an artistic aptitude which was 
superior to that of their neighbours on the mainland. Mr. Parkyn in his all too 
short last chapter discusses the origin of Late Keltic ornament, and here as else¬ 
where he proceeds cautiously, but arrives at the conclusion “ that Late Keltic 
** ornament owed its origin to several influences (still to l>e cleswly defined) from 
“ the East and South, which Keltic genius absorbed and transformed into a style 
“ of its own, of characteristic individuality and beauty, the highest expression of 
“ which is seen in the British Isles.” The data supplied by this book again and again 
demonstrates that arts and crafts wander afar, that cultural spontaneous generation 
and parthenogenesis do not occur, and that a linkage of cultures is universal. 

Mr. Parkyn, at much labour to himself, has done a great service iu collecting 
and carefully arranging the material for his book. The very numerous illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the text, as they are well chosen and admirably repro¬ 
duced—may it be permitted to protest, however, against the mutilation of Fig. 91 ! 
The copious footnotes give the reader the opportunity to consult the sources from 
which Mr. Parkyn has culled so circumspectly. A. C. HADDON. 
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Arolieeologry. Blackman. 

The Rock Tombs of Meir. By A. M. Blackman, M.A. Part I : The 44 i 
Tomb-Chape.l of Ukh-Hotp's Son SenbL With 32 Plates and Frontispiece. 11^ 
Part II : The Tomb-Chapel of Senhi's Son Ukh-Hotp (B. No. 2). With two 
Appendices on Hieroglyphs and other Details in B, Nos. 1, 2, 4. With 
35 Plates. 

This important group of sculptured and decorate<l tombs is published under the 
auspices of the Archseological Sur\'ey of Egypt, a society to which all students of 
ancient Egypt owe a debt of gratitude for publishing monuments which are likely 
to be destroyed. In this instance the debt is very marked, for it is only necessary 
to read Mr. Blackman's account of the destruction, in modem times, of these beautiful 
tombs, to realise how important it is to save all that is possible. For in arcbeeology 
what is once lost is lost for ever and can never be replaced. 

These two volumes give a careful and detailed study of the two tombs ; the 
scones are copied in outline, aud the more important details are also illustrated by 
photography. >The scale on which the scenes are published, both outline aud 
photographs, are of an adequate size for those details to be seen clearly. Apart 
from the artistic value of the drawing and sculpture, which is of a very high order, 
the scenes are full of interest for the Egyptologist and the anthropologist. Mr. 
Blackman describes everything in detail and with the utmost care, and translates all 
the inscriptions, including the short conversational remarks, with which the scenes 
of daily life are always plentifully besprinkled. In this connection it is interesting 
to find the local “ swear-word ” ; in the bull-fight scene, one of the herdsmen, who 
is trying to separate the bulls, shouts, “ Let go 1 Great IJkh ! let go I ” the Ukh , 
being the fetish or emblem of the local goddess, Hathor. 

The emblem or crest of Cusae—the ancient name of that district—is a man 
holding a snake-necked leopard in each hand. These snake-necke^l leopards are 
shown on two of the slate palettes of the late prehistoric period ; on one they 
occur with the earliest known representation of Hathor, a woman’s head with cow’s 
ears and horns ; on the other they arc found with the giraffe, i.e., on the palette which 
has a representation of a hunting scene ; in tlie same scene there also occurs the 
motif of a lion seizing its prey by the nose. In the hunting scene in the Meir 
tombs there is a representation of the giraffe and also of the lion and its prey. 
Whether these are simply coincidences or are real connections between the art of 
Cusae and the art of the late prehistoric or early dynastic peoples is still uncertain. 
It is very clear that there were a considerable number of foreigners on the estates 
of the nomaruhs of Cusae. Besides the Beja herdsmen, to whom Mr. Blackman 
draws attention emphatically, there is the huntsman, who is attired in the peculiar 
garment which Mr. Blackman considers to be a “ survival of or substitute for the 
primitive kamata ”; this huntsman wears on his bead an ostrich feather, always 
the sign of a foreigner, either a Libyan or a negro. 

Mr. Blackman has indicated several linos of investigation which would repay 
further study. Of these, the suggestion that the bull-fight may be part of the cult 
of the cow-goddess is very interesting. The management and breeding of the sacred 
cattle is another point, for with the exception of the Apis bull, we know practically 
nothing of the method of choosing the animal which was to be the representative 
of the deity. 


A small map showing the position of the ancient Cusae and of the modern 
Meir as regards some of the other important sites, and a plan of the respective 
positions of the tombs, would have increased still more the value of a very valuable 










